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Chapter 1 
Introduction 

The Problem 

Efforts to determine the supply of and demand for teachers 
and other educational personnel have yielded more conjecture 
and confusion than consensus. Among the problems that appar- 
ently interfere with the accuracy and effectiveness of data- 
gathering are: a lack of timeliness; a failure to make information 
useful for solving problems that are identified; a lack of consider- 
ation for the multiple factors that underlie issues of supply and 
demand; the propensity of survey methods and techniques to 
produce conflicting evidence that can be used to support oppos- 
ing policies; and the danger that reporting systems currently in 
use may actually obscure the true manpower situation. 

The conventional approach to examining manpower levels is 
to count persons entering the profession or preparing to do so, 
and to compare these findings with current and projected open 
positions reported by employer consumers of these personnel. 
Even if this were an adequate means for manpower planning, 
time lags between collecting and disseminating these data inter- 
fere with their relevance, and the absence of continuous national 
or regional distribution of supply and demand projections makes 
it difficult to handle manpower information in practical ways that 
would contribute to solving problems of over-supply or under- 
supply that might be identified. 

Moreover, measurements and projections tend to exclude con- 
sideration of many internal and external factors that influence 
manpower issues: for example, working conditions and attrition; 
population trends and shifts; certification criteria and recruit- 
ment standards; personnel caseloads and instructional group- 
ings; political, socjaj, and economic fluctuations that influence 
not only career choices but also program growth or decline and 
pubMc support; and a host of other flujd situational tacjorsMn his 
review of seven \ major studies of teacher ^upply and demand, 
Roth (198"0 acknowledged^ the confusion ^thai ^also results from 
"a jailure L^djstingmsh among ? D P.P'? and demand data, method 
of coMecting data, and technique used for projections" (_P^43). He 
a \so P°' nt ®^ouj the variability of results reported by the studies, 
ranging from claims of significant surplus (Jones, 1981 j to claims 
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of critical shortage (Association for School and College Univer- 
sity Services, 1980). 

Perhaps most serious is the danger that traditional manpower 
surveys obscure fundamental problems associated with school 
staffing. For example, it is entirely possible that a school district 
might report no vacant positions, even a surplus of available per- 
sonnel, yet demonstrate a genuine need for manpower 
Defining teacher demand in terms of personnel needed 
to meet or maintain the full educational opportunities 
goal for handicapped children is to determine heed for 
personnel by establishing categories of service which 
should be available in any given school district. His- 
torically, however, teacher demand is defined by num- 
ber of vacancies filled or by unfilled positions for which 
a student population already exists. This approach is 
related to the level of services which the local school 
district is willing and able to maintain. (Illinois supply 
and demand for special education, 1981, p. 8) 
The implication is that issues of quantity cannot be properly 
evaluated apart from the issues of quality and equity that 
permeate them. Further, it is at the juncture of quantitative and 
qualitative and distributive eoneerns that economic and social 
policy emerges to shape interpretations for decision making: 

As an analogy, consider a family that has nothing to eat except a 
very large supply of potatoes. Depending on your point of view, your 
own food resources, and your knowledge of nutritional values, you 
might conclude that the family's supply of food is adequate because 
its members are able to have three large meals each day. Or, because 
there is food left over, you might conclude that the family is over- 
supplied: Then again, you might decide that the nut ritjonal Value of 
the family's diet is inadequate and that, despite an obvious surplus of 
edibles, there is in fact a need for more food of a different quality. 

How do you decide and w^at do you do if there are nq apparent nor 
immediate ways to change the status quo? Do you acknowledge that 
a problem exists buMhat it jsannot be solved under current circum- 
stances or by conventional means? Or do you make superficial ges- 
tures toward solution? Or do you deny the problem? And what further 
difficulties will ensue as a result of any of these decision options? 

The Survey 



This report and the survey on which it is based are not in- 
tended to solve all of these problems but, rather, to examine 
them in a different way, to shed new light so that avenues to 
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solution may become more clear. The manner in which informa- 
tion has been gathered and documented is not a model of scien- 
tific inquiry; it Is an experiment In journalistic research. Our goal 
has been to study manpower supply and demand in special 
education from a programmatic viewpoint — to get beneath or 
beyond the numbers in order to find out how manpower issues 
might be manifested [n programs and services for _handicapped 
children in our schools 1 and to explore personnel preparation and 
deployment in terms of quantity, quality, and equity in public 
education. 

The survey was conducted in the spring^ summer, and fall of 
1982 by a single interviewer who is the senior author of this 
report. A list of question areas (suggested by a review of 
documents by state and local education agencies and by the 
literature on teacher education) was prepared in advance as 
follows: 

Sequence 1. Does your state have statutes or regula- 
tions governing student/teacher ratios in special educa- 
tion? What class loads or case loads are prescribed? 
What rationales or precedents were used in developing 
the student/teacher ratios that are Used? Are there pro- 
cedures whereby school districts may request waivers 
or exceptions to the student/teacher ratios? Is there any 
evidence that class loads or case loads are increasing? 
If so, what is the relationship between increased loads 
and economic constraints, policy decisions, personnel 
shortages or oversupplies, and other factors? 
Sequence 2. Do colleges and universities in your state 
supply sufficient numbers of new. special education 
personnel to meet current employment needs? If hot, 
what are the major out-of-state sources of new person- 
nel? What types of preservice preparation programs are 
present/absent at the higher education institutions in 
your state? What is the reason that some programs are 
missing? What concerns do you have about the quality 
of personnel preparation programs and/or about the 
skills of new personnel entering the profession from 
these programs? 

Sequence 3. What are the special education areas in 
which there are personnel shortages in your state? 
What are the areas of over-supply? Have there been 
reductions in force in regular or special education in 
your state? If so, what have been the consequences of 
these on service delivery and staffing patterns? Is 
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preservice enrollment in your state Increasing, de- 
creasing, or holding steady? Is pupil enrollment in your 
state increasing, decreasing, or holding steady? How 
do all of these developments relate to economic con- 
straints, policy decisions, personnel shortages arid 
oversupplies, and other factors? 

Sequence 4. If there are manpower shortages in your 
state, how do local districts deal with this in recruit- 
ment and staffing? Within your state, what is the extent 
of: cooperative arrangements among districts; con- 
tracts for specialized and other services; institutionali- 
zation of handicapped children; out-of-state placement 
of handicapped children; busing of handicapped chii- 
c L reri J or ®^^ a ^9 n; _Pi ac ® nr L® n l^ handicapped chMdren 
' n _ foster homes or similar domiciles for purposes of ac- 
cess to education? 

Sequence 5. What is the certification pattern used in 
your state for special education personnel? How long 
has it been in place and how much does it fluctuate? is 
there any perception that certification practices help/ 
hinder the recruitment of adequate manpower? Is there 
any perception that certification practices help/hinder 
the quality of personnel preparation? What is your 
state's policy on provisional or emergency certification 
of special education personnel? WHat proportion of cur- 
rent positions are filled by personnel who are less than 
fully certified? What is required of provisionally cer- 
tified personnel in terms of becoming fully certified? 
Sequence 6. What movements and trends might be 
identified in the identification, placement of, and pro- 
gramming for handicapped students in the schools? To 
what extent are handicapped children educated in 
regular classrooms? What is the current status of child 
find arid program expansion activities in the state? 
Sequence 7. What inservice needs or priorities have 
been established regarding education for the handi- 
capped in your state? How do these needs and priori- 
ties relate to preservice training, movements and trends 
in student placement and programming, manpower 
supply and demand, and other factors? What is the 
funding base for inservice education, and how is it pro- 
vided? What is the status of the infusion of special 
education methods into the training of regular edu- 
cators at both the preservice and inservice levels? How 
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do inservice needs and priorities relate to problems of pro- 
visional certification of personnel? Does state law on 
education for the handicapped contain any language that 
provides for professional development, personnel prep- 
aration, inservice, the Comprehensive System of Person- 
nel Development, or any aspect of teacher education? 
Sequence 8. What has been the impact of Public taw 
94-142 and the federal funds on education of ^handi- 
capped children in your state? What changes since 
1976 might be attributed to the Law and the funds and 
the regulat[ons? 
Participant contributors (listed earlier) were selected on the 
basis of their involvement with manpower supply and demand 
issues^ either through positions in state education agencies or 
through their participation in their state's Comprehensive System 
of Personnel Development, or both. In an initial telephone conver- 
sation with each participant, the purposes and methods of the 
survey were explained, question areas were reviewed, and ar- 
rangements were made for a lengthy telephone interview to take 
place on a specified date and time (although a few participants 
were interviewed in person). Actual interview time ranged from 50 
minutes to 2 hours and, while each interview was structured to 
elicit responses to the specified question sequences, each was 
also open-ended so as to include discussion of additional relevant 
circumstances in a given state. A number of follow-up calls were 
made to clarify information or to gather additional data, and full 
use was made of extensive document collections forwarded by 
many participants (and listed in the appendix). 

Responses were recorded as they were discussed in the inter- 
views, then typed (with content descriptors) and transferred to in- 
dex cards for sorting, 'tallying, and further organization. A draft of 
the findings was prepared in the spring of 1983 for review and 
revision by each participant, and their review comments have 
been incorporated into this final report. Therefore, although the 
survey took place in 1982, it has in some respects been updated 
to reflect more current conditions. 

Consolidation of Terms 

The survey on which this report is based included representa- 
tion from the 50 states, Guam, Puerto Rico, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and the District of Columbia. Guam and Puerto Rico are 
territories. The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) is a federal agency. 
The District of Columbia is a school district which operates as a 



state education agency, while Hawaii (one of the 50 states) is a 
state education agency as well as a single school district. For 
purposes of simplification, the 54 administrative/geographical 
entities will often be referred to as jurisdictions. 

Jurisdictions do not use u .iform terminology for handicapping 
conditions nor personnel categories: The major descriptors used 
in this report may not be the descriptors used by a given state but 
will, hopefully, subsume the various terms that may be in use: 
Abbreviations will appear in tabular displays: 



ADM Ad mi m st rators, coord i n at ors, supervisors, 
leadership personnel in local school districts 

AUD Audiologists 

BIL Bilingual special education 

EC Early childhood education; preschool 

ED/BD Mild to moderate emotional disturbance, 
behavior disorders, adjustment classes, 
behavioral impairment, emotional handicaps 

G/T Gifted and talented (The survey did not seek 
information on gifted and talented education 
but, rather, on education for the handi- 
capped; occasional references to gifted and 
talented will appear.) 

HH Hearing handicap, hard of hearing, deaf, 

hearing impairment 

LD Learning disability, specific learning disabil : 

ity, severe learning disability 

MR Educable mental retardation, trainable men- 

tal retardation (mild to moderate); distinc- 
tions will be made where appropriate 

MOB Mobility training, orientation training 

MULTI Multiple handicaps, deaf-blind, rubella chil- 
dren (distinctions will be made where appro- 
priate) 

OT Occupational therapist 

PARA Paraprofessional, educational aide, teacher's 
assistant 

COHI Crippled, physically handicapped, other 

health impaired 
PT Physical therapist 

PSYCH Psychologist, diagnostician, psychometri- 
cian 

RES Cross-categorical mildly handicapped 



groups, educationally handicapped, resource 
room teacher 
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Secondary education 

Severe emotional disturbance, primarily in- 
dicating autism. (Although this handicap is 
classified under "Other Health Impaired" by 
the federal Special Education Programs, the 
aUtism category was of specific concern to 
participants in this survey.) 
Low-incidence severely retarded (refers 
mainly to a severe level of handicap, although 
a profound level Is sometimes also indicated) 
Speech and hearing; speech and language; 
communication disorder; speech impairment; 
language handicap; speech/language clini- 
cian; speech/hear] ng specialist; speech 
therapist; speech pathologist 
Visual handicap, blind, visual impairment 
Vocational education, occupational education, 
career education, pre-vocational education 
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Chapter 2 
Background: The Larger Context 



The present anc [ future course of educational and other ser- 
vices for handicapped individuals is intimately related to parallel 
social, economic, and political attitudes and policies as they un- 
fold nationally and within each state and district. These trends 
provide the background against which the contents of this report 
can best be understood. 

Current Events: Across the Nation 

A longitudinal study of selected school districts' responses to 
Public Law 94-142 (The Education of All Handicapped Children 
Act of 1975) has concluded that, although 1976-1979 was a period 
of successful adoption and Implementation of the Law's provi- 
sions, expansion of special education programs and services 
had slowed dramatically by 1980, and school systems were strug- 
gling to maintain the status quo with fewer fiscal resources. With 
the 1981-82 school year, evidence began to indicate that recently 
expanded special education programs were being reduced, and 
that fiscal restraints had begun to overtake the effect of the Law 
as a stimulus to action (SRI International, 1982). 

Public Law 94-142 has never been fully funded, nor has Its fund- 
ing history contributed more than approximately 8 percent of most 
states' budgets for education of the handicapped. The Reagan Ad- 
ministration's 1981 proposal to consolidate the 12 separate 
categorical programs that comprise the federal special education 
effort was abandoned, and the Part B formula funds (which flow 
directly to the states for implementation activities) jiave not yet 
suffered federal reductions. The discretionary programs, however, 
were reduced in 1981 and further reductions were proposed In the 
Administration's budget for fiscal 1982 and 1983. Among the 
vulnerable discretionary programs [s thai [ which supports the 
preparation of personnel for education of the handicapped. 

Other federal education prograrns were combined into block 
grants in 1981 hy the Education eonsolidatior^and Improvement 
Act, which merged more than 30 such programs, Administration 
proposals called for a rescission of funds from the 1983 budget 
for the block grant program, as well as some reductions in the 
1984 level of funding: Twenty-five states and the District of 
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Columbia stood to lose large amounts of federal money in 1983 
under these block grants (Winners and losers, 1982). The effect of 
these and other cutbacks is to squeeze the educational 
resources available for all purposes in states and local districts. 

As of January 1983, state budgets (which provide about 47 per- 
cent of the money for elementary and secondary education) an- 
ticipated deficits that may total more than $2 billion by the end of 
the year. 

Of 41 states that responded to a survey u y the Na- 
tional Governors* Association and the National 
Assocjation of State Budget Officers (in late 1982), only 
four had not adopted austerity measures in the wake of 
expected revenue losses that could total $8 billion (for 
those states) this yean 

State revenues in the 41 states for the fiscal year 
1983 are expected to amount of $137 billion, of $7.9 
billion less than the state officers said last spring i Jhat 
they expected for the year. The causes of the budget 
problems, according to the groups 1 report — which IX 
terms the "bleakest yet" of the nine it has done in re- 
cent years — include the nationwide recession, federal 
budget cuts, and a lower inflation rate. 

The recession has not only reduced state revenues 
but has also increased the demand for many social ser- 
vices, such as unemployment compensation, the report 
said. The lower rate of inflation has reduced revenue 
from sales taxes. Furthermore, the report said, 
economic stagnation and the use of more fuel-efficient 
transportation has reduced fuel-tax revenues. (More 
education budget cuts sought, 1982, p. 6). 
As state governments grapple with these setbacks, the spirit of 
New Federalism has stimulated interest in local control, made 
manifest in voter pressure to rescind tax bases that formerly had 
helped to support public education (for example, Proposition 13 in 
California; Proposition 2 1 /2 in Massachusetts), and accompanied 
by a public perception that the schools are not doigg a good job. 
At the same time, litigation and pending legislation in various 
parts of the country target the financial disparities created be- 
tween school districts when wealthy communities can provide 
higher salaries for teachers and better facilities for students, while 
state funds are not sufficient to correct the inequities. 

Such inequities exist not only between districts, but increas- 
ingly between states and regions as changes in the economy 
continue. As unemployment reached 10 percent nationally in 
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1982 (arid far surpassed that level In many areas of the country), 
there has developed what might be termed an "index of Unrest" 
seen In fluctuations and movements in the general population. 
Residents from Michigan and other states are arriving in Texas in 
large numbers, while teachers laid off in New England and 
Michigan are applying in unprecedented numbers for positions 
in the Far West and Northwest. Conversely, job attrition is declin- 
ing somewhat as uncertainty mounts in the job market. 

The relative wealth and economic stability of individual states 
is also demonstrated in their expenditures for education. Within 
the range of average annual per-pupil expenditures are these 
1981 examples (How the states ranked, 1982): 

• Alaska $ 4,669 

• California 2,424 

• South Dakota 1,884 

• Arkansas 1,490 

• Alabama 1,331 

Within the range of average salaries for teachers are these 
(How the states ranked, 1982): 

• Hawaii $20,057 

• Rhode Island 19,803 

• Tennessee 14,073 

• Mississippi 13,000 

These and other phenomena impinge upon the quantitative 
and qualitative aspects of personnel supply and demand^ and 
therefore upon the quality and continuity of public education, 
most particularly the equity of educational opportunity available 
to children across the United States. 

Current Events: State by State 

The following summaries of state economic, political, and 
educational trends have been gathered from reports in the press 
and other media, as well as from comments made by some par- 
ticipant contributors in the course of the study. This information 
demonstrates a nationwide fiscal crisis in 1982 that had not 
eased appreciably by mid-1983. "The economic recovery that is 
brightening the political horizon in Washington is casting only a 
chill light oh state capitdls. Tax increases and tax protests, 
budget squeezes, and program cutbacks are still the order of the 
day in most of the states" (Kurtz and Broder, 1983). 

With each summary is shown the 1981-82 population of each 
state or territory, and the number of children aged 3 to 21 years of 
age served under Public Law 94-142 and Public Law 89 : 313 during 
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the 1981-82 school year, These data were reported on February 
1983, by the Data Analysis System of the U.S. Department of 
Education's Special Education Programs office. In a few cases, 
individual states have corrected these data in this report; where 
this has occurred, both the federal and state counts are shown: 

Alabama Population: 3,893,888 

By late 1982, Alabama's unemployment rate had risen to 14 
percent, one of the highest in the nation. Most joblessness 
stems from slumps in the steel and [automotive Industries. The 
state s 1981 windfall from offshore oil leases is being spent for 
construction of roads, bridges, and school buildings. Though 
revenues declined, the state's 1982 budget of $1.8 billion could 
not be overspent. For special education, 1982 was the worst 
year in recent history. The state's 10-15 percent proration in 
special education funds i was cut from money that school 
districts had already ^been allocated for their current year. One 
entire rural district announced that it would most probably have 
to close its schools, and other districts were contemplating 
similar decisions. 

•Number of handicapped children served under PL 94 : 142 and 
PL 89-313 for 1981-82: 76,739 



Alaska Population: 3,893,888 

Alaska's budget for fiscal 1982 was $4.4 billion, and oil 
revenues made it possible for the state to give every resident 
$1,000 in a $400 million share-the-wealth program. Meanwhile, 
the jobless rate has lingered around 10 percent, and there 
has begun to be a tightening of the state flow of money to 
the schools. Among Alaska's 52 school districts, 21 are des- 
ignated as state-operated schools under PL 89-313, making 
this the state that is most dependent on these funds, whose 
impact on rural special education and teacher inservice is sig- 
nificant. 

'Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 11,007 

Arizona Population: 2,718,215 

A decline in state revenues prompted the governor to ordei 
spending cut by 10 percent in 1982. Many copper mines have 
closed, and others were laying off 600 to 800 people every six to 
eight weeks in 1982. In some communities, virtually no one was 
employed. In May 1982 alone, Arizona lost 10,000 jobs, and about 
40 percent of these were in the copper industry. 
'Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 52,137 
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Arkansas Population: 2,286,435 

Declines in the automotive and construction industries brought 
Arkansas unemployment to over 9 percent in 1982. Early in the 
year, the state anticipated a $13 miMion shortfall, but subsequent 
budget cuts made it possible to end the fiscal year with a bal- 
anced budget of $1:69 biiljon: In Arkansas universities, faculty 
members whose salaries were already low have lost 22 percent in 
purchasing power (even with merit increases) because cost-of- 
living adjustments have not been permitted. The pullback in state 
funds has affected both higher education and public education. 

"Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 49,863 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is in the third year of implementing 
a weighted studen' unit formula for its education program. The ex- 
ceptional educat|qn program provides for "add-on" funds for its 
ident|fied handicapped population. The amount of add-on funds is 
based or \ [he number of handicapped children served, the nature 
of the handicapping condition, and the amount of service pro- 
vided. The ISEP base funding has not increased in real dollars over 
the three years and has decreased for the Office of Indian Educa- 
tion Programs as a whole. Budget reductions are due to school 
closures, declining enrollment, and transfer of schools to the 
public sector. These actions have hot affected the exceptional 
education program. Any reduction of personnel (teachers, related 
services personnel) in BIA schools is due to isolation, federal hir- 
ing freezes, limits on full-time personnel, lack of available hous- 
ing, undesirable locations, and competition from other school 
systems on or near the reservation. In the last three years, ade- 
quate funds have been available to meet the personnel needs for 
schools in the BIA system. At the local level (where Indian parents 
can choose to send their children to BIA schools or to public 
schools), there is a current public school effort to conserve funds. 
Some school districts are advising parents that services are being 
reduced and that they should shift their children from public 
enrollment to BIA school enrollment. 

*Numhcr of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 4,859 
(Adjusted by the Bureau of Indian Affairs: 4,900) 

California Population: 23,667,902 

In 1982, unemployment approached 10 percent as layoffs in 
the automotive and timber industries continued, and California's 
deficit reached $1.5 billion. Early in 1983, the new governor pro- 
posed a plan to solve this deficit through cuts in conservation, 
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arts, energy, and other programs, as well as tuition increases in 
the university systems. On the positive side, the governor's pro- 
posal included a 5 percent increase in state assistance to public 
education. In California, the state supplies approximately 82 per- 
cent of all the money spent on public education, and Proposition 
13 has practically eliminated property tax_ funds as revenues for 
education, which is under county administration. Having lost 
their taxing opportunities because of Proposition 13, some 
County Schoo[ Offices are eliminating special education from 
their budgets and forcing their districts to take over these pro- 
yra^3 completejy L a move that is expected to create fiscal and 
programmatic problems at the djstrict levei. 

•Numbei of '.andicapped children served, 1981-82: 359,888 

Colorado Population: 2,899,964 

A mid-1982 unemployment level of 4.2 percent increased with 
the layoff of several thousand workers in the shutdown of the 
Colony Oil Shale Project and spinoffs from that shutdown. Al- 
though the state was expected to end fiscal 1982 with a surplus, 
cutbacks continue in public education and higher education, in- 
cluding a layoff of more tl in 40 faculty members at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. In his January 1983 state-of-the-state address, 
♦he governor stated that "there is something desperately wrong 
with our educational system," "tod many teachers are rewarded 
for seniority rather than excellence," and "our public school 
system is not succeeding," Ways are already being explored to 
tighten the definitions of handicaps in order to reduce the 
numbers of children who can legitimately be served. 

*NUmber of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 46,147 

Connecticut Population: 3,107,576 

Connecticut's 1982 budget deficit was expected to be $44 mil- 
lion. Approximately 1,200 state positions have been eliminated or 
left vacant, and other cutbacks have been made. As unemploy- 
ment approached 8 percent, many communities dependent on 
auto-related business and the tire industry felt the crunch. 
* Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 66,311 

Delaware Population: 594,338 

In a 1982 budget of $642 million, Delaware expected a surplus 
of $900,000. A two-cent increase in gasoline taxes to pay for 
highway repairs was the only tax increase of the year: Local 
districts, bh the other hand, plan layoffs of school employees 
and others, and no state money is allocated for the professional 
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development of teachers. Problems in the steel and automotive 
industries contributed to an April 1982 Unemployment level of 7.9 
percent. 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 14,440 

District of Columbia Population: 538,333 

Budget problems affected many of the District's services in 
1982, and the unemployment rate rieared 10 percent. The District 
has always been at the mercy of the United States Congress, but 
recent surges in student progress and rising Scholastic Aptitude 
Test scores have helped to engage Congressional support. The 
District of Columbia has no legislative equivalent of a law for edu- 
cation of the handicapped, and its Board of Education is not part 
of the city's administrative structure but Is separated from the 
mayor and his staff. The Mills decree, which centered on the Dis- 
"~" trict of Columbia school system, has underscored the importance 
of special education to policy makers in district government: 
•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 6,129 

Florida Population: 9,746,324 

Slumps in i Florida's construction and [phosphate industries 
contributed to unemployment ^that peached a high of 8:9 jn early 
1982: In Dade County, where 90 percent of the populatjon is 
Spanish-speaking, all aid was stopped for refugees from the 
Cuban boat Mft as of July _i L 1982. Trhhis new budget for 1983, the 
governor has ca Med for $3:4 billion for education, an increase of 
$350 million beyond the 1982 funding level. The increase would 
be paid for through tax increases, including the use of personal 
property tax hikes for public education. If approved by the legis- 
lature, the plan would raise teachers* salaries by an average of 
$4000 over the corning two years and would allocate $2.87 million 
for teacher inservice in science and mathematics education. 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 149,838 

Georgia Population: 5,463,105 

The state overspent its $3.4 billion 1982 budget by an 
estimated $40 million. In April 1982, unemployment claims filed 
for the month totaled 71,173. in 1981, Georgia identified more 
handicapped children for public education than New York and 
California combined, but in 1982 its legislature did an about-face 
in indicating that the child-find effort had gone far enough. In 
January 1983, the new governor approved a supplemental appro- 
priations bill that would cut still more from state agency budgets 
that were deeply trimmed last fall by the outgoing governor. 
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While Georgia has for several years frozen hew hires and salary 
increases, the hew bill will also cut $7.8 million from the state 
education agency, and another pending proposal will probably 
bring the total cut to more than $9 million but of a $1.4 billion 
education budget. 

*NUmber of handicapped children served, 1981 : 82: 115,779 

Guam Population: 105,979 

Guam is unusual in that federal funds support a full one-third 
of its special education program. Thus, any reduction in Part B 
funds from PL 94-142 would be disastrous. Yet in 1982 Guam did 
suffer a reduction in its Part B allocation because of the outdated 
census data used by the U.S. Department of Education to deter- 
mine allocations. Subsequently, Guam has filed a complaint with 
the Department. Federal dollars have been used to develop and 
expand programs for handicapped students, and local dollars 
have supplemented this effort. Two years ago, however, local 
budgets became frozen and special education's progress has 
been influenced by this status quo situation. 

'Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 2,123 

Hawaii J^opujatibn: 964,691 

i fiscal 1980-81, Hawaii^ accrued a $231 mMHon surplus; tax- 
payers received $100 refunds in 1982 and ^i|l receive $25 rejunds 
in 1983, In mid-1982, unemployment had reached 6 percent due to 
declines in construction and sugar production, as well as layoffs 
in the hotel industry. The state is a single statewide school 
system. Federal funds account for less than 9 percent of the total 
expenditure for special education, and all remaining money 
comes from the legislature, with no local funding. 

'Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 12,678 

Idaho Population: 943,935 

More than one-third of the state's employees went on four-day 
work weeks for seven weeks to diminish Idaho's fiscal 1982 deficit 
and many services were cut. Mining shutdowns and declines in the 
forest product industry shoved unemployment to 8.9 percent. The 
legislature's proposal to cut $7 million in state education funds was 
vetoed by the governor, who later proposed a revenue-sharing plan 
that would raise some $135 million to offset the deficit. Based on a 
sales tax increase, the proceeds of the plan would be divided equally 
between local governments (undermined by the "50-50" property tax 

exemption approved by voters in November) and education. 

•Number of haridicapped_childreri served, 1981-82: 17,154 
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Illinois Population: 11,426,518 

Unemployment teached 11 percent in 1982, with losses largely 
in farm and construction machinery: With the prospect of a $200 
million shortfall in the state's 1983 budget of $14 billion, the 
governor cui $42:3 million from general operating funds for 
educaiion in Jate -1982, reducing the education appropriation to 
$2:1 billion: In January 1983, the governor proposed $2 billion in 
tax increases as an alternative to as much as $800 million in far- 
ther cuts for educaiion and other services: This measure has 
been passed and will help to resiore revenues to education in Il- 
linois. Earlier, however, with a deficit of $89 million and a zero 
credit rating, the Chicago public schoojs pondered the Illinois 
statute that would have prohibited them from opening with a 
deficit in September 1983. 

'Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 255,795 



Indiana Population: 5,490,224 

A shortfall of $85.3 million in revenues caused delays in pay- 
ment of Indiana State income tax refunds, cancelled state 
employees' pay raises, caused other cutbacks, and raised Univer- 
sity tuition. The weakened automobile and heavy manufacturing 
industries raised unemployment to 12.4 percent in April 1982. In- 
dianapolis schools laid off 500 teachers last year, including ap- 
proximately 85 special educators, and closed 10 elementary 
schools and one high school because of fiscal problems and 
declining enrollments. Nonetheless, the governor announced in 
early 1983 that he has jbiriedjhe state superintendent of public 
instruction in a proposal to spend $12 million to promote ex- 
cellence hn Indiana's schools, with a primary fccus on a com- 
puter education initiative. 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82. 97,647 

Iowa Population: 2,913,808 

Iowa ended its fiscal 1982 year with a surplus of $15 million 
and an unemployment rate of 9.9 percent. Highest unemploy- 
ment is in the meatpacking and farm equipment areas. The 1983 
budget of $1.8 billion is constitutionally out of balance, but the 
educational allocation is expected to include the 6.1 increase in 
per-pupi'i expenditure required by the state's funding formula.. 

*Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 56,894 

Kansas Population: 2,363,679 

Kansas ended fiscal 1982 with a balanced budget after using 
$50 million in reserve funds to meet the potential shortfall. 
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Unemployment remained at somewhat more than 5 percent: The 
state s allotment for reimbursement to schools held steady, and 
district special education programs are surviving. 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 42,544 

Kentucky Population: 3,660,777 

State spending was cut by almost $400 million in 1982, and a 
hiring freeze reduced state employment by nearly 2,500 jobs. 
Voiers in Louisville rejected a county tax to raise $11 million for 
its public schools and prevent further school closings and 
teacher terminations. Kentucky ranks 50th among the states in 
percentage of high school graduates in its population. 
•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 72,057 

Louisiana Population: 4,205,900 

Increased revenues from taxes on oil and gas producers gave 
Louisiana a surplus for fiscal 1982. Because of a slowdown in 
these industries, however, a deficit is projected for fiscal 1983. 
Agency cutbacks include 1,500 state job eliminations. Unemploy- 
ment in 1982 averaged 9 percent. There is a decline in public 
school enrollment and a mushrooming of private school enroll- 
ment. Louisiana has ah historically high parochial school enroll- 
ment, but other factors also contribute. Baton Rouge, under a 
court desegregation order, has lost close to 4,000 students to 
other parishes, mainly to private schools. 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 81,879 

Maine Population: 1,124,666 

With unemployment at 9.3 percent in 1982, Maine is faring 
better than usual inasmuch as this is the first time it is not 
among the leading areas of unemployment. Paper companies are 
the state's major industry, and cutbacks have been feit here. 
State budget cuts are expected in 1983. The major problem is the 
tax-inlexing referendum that was passed by voters in November 
1982 with a retroactive provision. This is bad news because the 
state has spent those retroactive taxes and now will have to 
return $32 mi'libn to taxpayers over the next two years. From 
the accumulated $32 million shortfall, $15 million is L targeted 
to come out of the education budget: Still; when the state was 
in a dire financial position in 1981, the legislature approved 
gifted/talented as a special education expenditure and a[so 
approved expanded efforts in preschool education for the hand- 
icapped: 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 25,947 
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Maryland Population: 4,216,975 

Thousands have been laid off by Bethlehem Steel and General 
Motors in Maryland, but there is strong growth in high technol- 
ogy firms. A $61 million shortfall in the state budget is predicted 
for 1983, and there have been service cutbacks and personnel 
reductions. The Prince George's County school board laid off 900 
employees, including 450 teachers, because of $31 million in 
losses resulting from property tax limitations. Baltimore's school 
system faced the prospect of losing $4.4 miljiohjn federal funds 
and accruing a $13.4 million shortfall for 1982 : 83, arid massive 
reductions in force are anticipated. 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 93,296 

Massachusetts Population: 5,737,037 

Layoffs have diminished, but few new jobs are available, and 
unemployment approached 9 percent in 1982. Proposition 2 1 /z, 
approved by voters in November 1980, limited local property 
taxes and has led to a loss of fiscal autonomy experienced by 
school committees. As a result, local education expenditures 
decreased by $136 million in fiscal 1982, while state expen- 
ditures for other services increased by $28 million. More than 
17,000 school positions were lost between 1980-81 and 1981-82, 
and 7,700 oi *_t_h_ese were _teachjngposiJions: Although the student 
P9P_ u i?^ on _6 as declined somewhat, this declme is not m the pro- 
portions that would jus^tjfy the magnitude of personnel reduc- 
tions. For example, Fitchburg endured a 21 -percent overajj I reduc- 
tion in school staff; Walpole, 27 percent; Worcester, 23 percent; 
Quincy, 31 percent; and Pittsfield, 18 percent. 

*Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 139,747 

Michigan Population: 9,262,078 

The economy is in a depression due to catastrophic setbacks 
in automobile and housing industries. The state work force was 
reduced by 10,000 jobs in an 18-month period, and unemploy- 
ment passed 17 percent in 1982. While many Michigan residents 
are moving out of the state to the sun belt, Michigan retains one 
of the highest populations of migrant students in the United 
States, as well as large concentrations of Asian and Hispanic 
citizens. Detroit schools are particularly hard hit by the fiscal 
crunch, and projected a $60 million deficit for 1982-83. In January 
1983, the governor froze more than $216 million in state aid to 
schools in an attempt to solve the severe financial crisis, and 
also delayed indefinitely $280 million earmarked for colleges, 
universities, and local governments. The reduction of educational 
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budgets is expected to continue. Special education programs oper- 
ate on local millage, state funds, and federal funds. State and local 
education agencies are how operating Under acting emergency rules, 

which relax restraints oh caseload and age-span requirements. 

'Number of hahdicapped_childreh served, 1981-82: 1_54,061 
(Adjusted by the Michigan Department of Education: 158,479) 

Minnesota Population: 4,075,970 

Minnesota faced a $1 billion revenue shortfall in fiscal 1982. 
Delays occurred in state payment of bills; a mental hospital was 
closed; and education funds were severely cut. Road use fees 
and an income tax surcharge were instituted, while unemploy- 
ment approached 8 percent with greater job loss in the Iron 
Range and in farming areas. A state law, passed in December to 
help solve fiscal problems, reduced the paychecks of all govern- 
ment workers in the state by 2 percent — Including the paychecks 
of some 50,000 teachers. Over the past two years, the state's 
previous reimbursement of 70 percent of school staff salaries 
has been decreased to 61 percent due to budget^ cuts and prora- 
tion. The legislature has also suspended the supervisory rules \ y. 
one year, during which directors and prog? am supervisors will 
not be required, and during which the state education agency is 
to develop a proposal for alternatives to the supervisory rules: 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 77,916 



Mississippi Population: 2,520,638 

Mississippi eliminated 2,000 state positions and ended fiscal 
1982 with a surplus, but no new programs can be initiated and no 
state salaries nor teacher salaries can be increased. The timber 
industry is in trouble, and unemployment in May 1982 was at 10 
percent. Cutbacks in special education services have included 
the loss of two out of ten Learning Resource Centers (which are 
responsible for evaluation, testing, and consultation with the 
public schools) and the reduction of these Centers' staffs from 
more than 90 to 70. 

'Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 49,456 

Missouri Population: 4,916,686 

In 1982, two state cutbacks were ordered in order to reduce 
spending by 10 percent so as to balance Missouri's $3.8 billion 
budget. The budget reductions have caused a decrease in the 
funds available for discretionary use, such as for personnel 
development in special education. 

'Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 100,931 
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Montana Population: 786,690 

Montana ended fiscal 1982 with a surplus from oil and gas 
severance taxes and additional income tax revenue. Smelting 
plants have closed in Butte, Anaconda, and Great Falls, and log- 
ging is suffering in the northwest: Unemployment approached 9 
percent in mid-1982 and exceeded that level in mining and timber 
areas: the 1982 surplus may bring some fiscal relief to local 
governments: 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 14,279 



Nebraska P6paiati6nM L 569,825 
To reduce an estimated $5G million shortfall, Nebraska in- 
creased |ts sales tax, personal income tax, and cigarette tax in 
1982. A hiring freeze has eliminated 1,000 state positions and 
deferred salary increases. University tuitions have been raised, 
while faculty merit raises have been minimized. Unemployment 
in 1982 approached 6 percent. 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 31,812 

Nevada < Population: 800,493 

With the prospect of a $1.9 million shortfall by mid-1983, state 
government hiring and other expenditures were cut. Property 
taxes had been reduced in 1981 and, in the gaming-dependent 
economy of the state, the tax change made the budget 
vulnerable when the economy slowed. Higher education suffered 
funding cuts arid lost faculty members. School districts continue 
to receive state funds on the basis of teachers employed, rather 
than numbers of children, served. 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981 : 82: 12,456 



New Hampshire Population: 920,610 

New Hampshire has hb sales nor income tax, and the repeal of 
the minimum business profits tax is being contemplated. To ad- 
dress the $31 million deficit, the state plans to triple the price of 
vanity license plates, close welfare offices, and similarly limit 
services. Personnel costs were cut 10 percent in 1981, and 
another 5 percent reduction is planned, while overall unemploy- 
ment neared 9 percent. A court suit is pending concerning 
discrimination in an educational property tax levy which would 
create a discrepancy among districts in the amount taxed and 
spent for education. High technology firms prosper in the 
southern part of the state, where the incoming population is 
expanding 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 14,179 
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New Jersey Population: 7,364,823 

The state ended fiscal 1982 with a surplus gained by personnel 
cuts throughout the state payroll, as well as higher cigarette 
taxes. Unemployment reached 9.2 percent; Local districts have 
cut some services, and there has been a dramatic swing to local 
control. In terms of services for the handicapped, observers 
believe that a backlash is beginning as a result of fiscal con- 
straints; 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 163,686 

New Mexico Population: 1,302,894 

New Mexico's 1982 fiscal year ended with a budget surplus, 
whereupon the state cut income taxes and gross receipts taxes 
and did away with the state property tax. Gasoline taxes and 
university taxes, meanwhile, have been raised, and 1982 
unemployment reached nearly 8 percent. More people are mov- 
ing to the state as the national economy worsens, and many of 
these are presumed to be former residents returning home; the 
pupil population in the schools is on the rise for this reason. 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 24,454 
(Adjusted by the New Mexico Department of Education: 28,572) 

New York Population. 17,558,072 

The diversification of New York's economy ha? prevented 
unemployment from exceeding 8 percent. The state budget for 
fiscal 1982 was $27 billion, with a large proportion of this con- 
sumed in the New York City budget — but still not enough to pre- 
vent plans for laying off 4,400 city employees in 1982, most of 
them teachers and paraprofessionals. New York City also lost 
about $30 million in state funds because of child count errors in 
the numbers of handicapped children it serves. !n early 1983, the 
U.S. Supreme Court refused to hear Levittown vs. Nyquist, and, 
thus, in effect deferred the issue of local finance of education to 
the language of the state constitution. The case in question 
charges that New York's dependency on property taxes for 
school funding creates a double standard in public education, 
wherein students in wealthy districts receive a better education 
than do students in less lucrative areas. 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 250,404 

North Carolina Population: 5,881,766 

Because of a 1982 shortfall of $60 million, the state froze hiring 
and cut services; Declines in textl(es,^onstraction, lumber, fur- 
niture manufacture, and ele^ical machinery production hit 
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state sales tax and income tax revenues, and unemployment was 
8.7 percent by May 1982. Public schools were affected for the 
current school year by state cuts; all of the state's demonstration 
centers for special education inservice have been phased out 
due to state budget cuts; and in 1982 North Carolina lost half of 
its state funds for the training of all educators. However, 
thousands of write-in responses to the Governor's Year 2D0D 
Program proposal Indicate considerable public support for 
education. 

'Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 120,041 

North Dakota Population: 652,71 7 

A 1982 budget shortfall arose from lower oil production and the 
attendant Joss of oH production and extraction tax revenues: 
State agencies cut spendjng twice during fiscal 1982^ and state 
employees lost scheduled [pay increases: L^ n ®I n P.'Py^Jlij n ^? 
summer of 1982 was 4.5 percent: Special I education reported the 
need to stretch resource and personnel in the effort to deal with 
declining dollars. 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 10,212 

Ohio Population: 10,797,630 

With unemployment over 11 percent and a projected deficit of 
$528 million, Ohio's governor in January 1983 ordered a $190 
million decrease in state financing of elementary and secondary 
education, as well as a $40 million cut to colleges and univer- 
sities. School districts will have until the end of the fiscal year to 
deal with these reverses. Later the state senate passed a per- 
manent 90-percent personal income tax increase, part of which 
will restore funds to Ohio's emergency loan fund for schools, 
which is in great demand as schools try to deal with the previous 
cuts. As population shifts take people out of the state, Ohio has 
lost two Congressional seats as well as 700,000 in student 
population over the past eight to nine years. 

*Number of handicapped children served, 1981 : 82: 210,445 



Oklahoma Population: 3,025,290 

The state's fiscal 1982 surplus was created by the oil and gas 
boom. The 5.2 unemployment rate as of the summer of 1982 is 
increasing as oil growth slows and as layoffs accumulate in 
auto-related industries and construction. Authorities anticipate 
more restrictive definitions of handicaps to limit eligibility for 
services. 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 65,479 
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Oregon Population: 2,633,105 

By May of 1982, Oregon had an 11.1 percent rate of jobless- 
ness. Nearly 40,000 sawmill workers were either without work or 
on shortened work we^ks. Rariuced income tax revenue brought 
about a $421 million shortfall for fiscal 1982, arid remedies irv 
eluded cuts in aid to schools and state agencies, as well as six 
percent state payroll reductions. Qjjp March 31, 1982, 70 of 
Oregon's 320 districts held school elections, and eight out of ten 
did not approve their school budgets. In some districts, schools 
were closed until a reduced budget could be submitted. 

'Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 45,278 

Pennsylvania Population: 11,863,895 

Pennsylvania eliminated 1,700 state jobs injiscal 1982 and 
raised state college and university tuition rates. Tax revenues are 
declining, and the ailing steel industry contributed to an 
unemployment rate of 10.4 percent in May 1982. Under its 
strained budget, Philadelphia contemplates the elimination of 
1,550 jobs, including those of more than 500 teachers and other 
professionals, as well as the abandonment of most extracur- 
ricular activities in elementary and junior high schools. State 
funding for special education peaked in 1979-80 and since then 
has been pulled back. If Pennsylvania institutes a new funding 
system, it is expected to impose a limit on special education 
costs (e.g., a moratorium on full implementation) and, with a 
lessened federal role, this paints a bleak picture for the mildly 
handicapped child in the regular classroom. 

'Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 190,919 

Puerto Rico Population: 3,196,520 

For the past three years, public education in Puerto Rico 
has received more money from local budgets than from the 
central budget. Up to the moment, there has been adequate 
money to pay for teachers, but in some areas fiscal problems are 
affecting the provision of related services for handicapped 
students. 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 27,852 



Rhode Island Population: 947,154 

Unemployment rose to 9.9 percent by April of 1982, and a state 
revenue shortfall of $23 million brought about tax increases on 
gasoline and cigarettes: The legislature pared down its worker's 
compensation jaw, and, in an additional economy measure, 480 
state workers were laid off: Special education services in Rhode 
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Island have been propelled by a 1974 class action suit that Struc- 
tured state functions and monitoring activities. 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 18,435 

South Carolina Population: 3,121,820 

The state ended fiscal 1982 with a balanced budget, but only 
after using money from its reserve fund, declaring across-the- 
board spending cuts, and laying off some state employees. 
Joblessness rose to 11:4 percent by the spring of 1982, and the 
textile industry continued to decline: As 1983 began, the state 
again faced a deficit, this time approaching $150 million: Educa- 
tion programs are operating at a $76 million deficit, and 3:1 per- 
cent cuts are expected in all programs: 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 69,476 

South Dakota Population: 690J68 

At the end of fiscal 1982, South Dakota showed a surplus in its 
budget. Unemployment jwas low at 4.5 percent^ High interest 
rates and low prices damaged agriculture, but tourism has not 
declined. The state has no income iax but does collect a sales 
tax and property tax. Local districts are opposed to adding local 
property levies. General education fiscal aid is down to a state 
reimbursement of approximately 25 percent. Special education 
is funded after the fact, with reimbursement of 50 percent of 
allowable expenditures made. The Individual Education Plan 
becomes the special education program, and whatever it calls 
for becomes an allowable cost. Local districts spent $12 million 
in 1981 for educating handicapped children, and the state reim- 
bursed half of allowable costs. 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 11,522 

Tennessee Population: 4,591,120 

By spring 1982, unemployment had reached 10.7 percent, and 
spending cuts had brought Tennessee's 1982 budget into 
balance. By early 1983, however, another shortfall of $4 million 
was anticipated, to be offset by cuts in funds set aside for higher 
education programs and for equipment and other expenses in 
state agencies. A possible tax increase could provide some relief 
for public education programs later in the year, A court order has 
required an October and February census of handicapped chil- 
dren in school, and the list of those inadequately served is 
stabilizing. Most of the state's handicapped stUdentsjire as : 
sighed to resource rooms, apparently in response to a 1973 state 
mandate for special education which defined one group as 
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"learning problems." in 1981, however, the legislature took 
"learning problems" out of the state law. 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 102,459 

Texas Population: 14,229,191 

in 1982, Texas had a sufficient fis al surplus to appropriate 
$55 million for state prisons and $134 million for college con- 
struction, and the personal property tax was abolished. Unem- 
ployment was 5.9 percent in the spring of 1982, and the slow- 
down in oil and gas drilling has also affected other industries. 
Funds for education have hot increased arid, in fact, the state's 
Comprehensive System of Personnel Development for special 
education manpower planning was in jeopardy for a time in 1982. 
At the same time, people continue to arrive from Michigan and 
other depressed areas because of the perceived job oppor- 
tunities in Texas's major cities, 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981 : 82: 281,873 



Utah Population: 1,461,037 

Utah's budget surplus is expected to decrease as the recession 
lowers tax revenues. Problems in housing and the metals industry 
are factors in the 8 percent unemployment rate reported in mid- 
1982. There have been cutbacks in education budgets, and district 
applications to the state for Education for the Handicapped Act 
discretionary funds are seeking 106% reimbursement for teachers' 
salaries: the growth districts are struggling to maintain the ser- 
vices they have developed: Utah's population is increasing, and 
some communities are overflowing with arrivals from other states: 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 37,584 

Vermont Population: 51 1 ,456 

Ten-percent _spending cuts balanced the 1982 budget: High 
technology firms are prospering, _j>ut i>ther^ industries are in 
decline. Educat|qna[f|nancing has shifted from jhe property tex to 
state income and sales tax support, both of which^have been in- 
creased L As of July 1, 1982, a change i/i state j-uies moved Vermont 
from noncategorical to categories^ identification of handicapped 
children. This change is expected to decrease the numbers of 
children for which special education is accountable in Vermont: 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 11,563 

Virginia Population: 5,346,818 

Spending cuts of $50 million to $75 milljon became effective 
July 1, 1982, because of shortfaJIs in income tax and sales tax 
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coNectioris. The 7.2 percent unemployment rate In the summer of 

1982 centered on the furniture and construction industries: In his 

1983 address to the legislature; the governor cited a $305 million 
state deficit as his reason for recommending more than $100 
million in education cuts during the 1982-84 biennium. He also 
proposed a freeze on capital expenditures for schools and a 
reduction of $11.1 million from the share of sales tax revenues 
that go to education. 

•Number of handicapped children served; 1981-82: 99,571 

Washington Population: 4,132,156 

After cutting 20; 000 jobs, raising unjversity tuitions^ and in- 
creasing taxes on various items, Washington's 1382 budget was 
still short by $253 miMion^Onempioyment reached 12.4 percent in 
the spring of 1982; and setbacks were felt in the timber, nuclear, 
and aerospace industries: Local levies for education are ex- 
pected to decline in 1983. 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 63,916 

West Virginia Population: 1,949,644 

A hiring and spending freeze is in effect, and in 1982 the gover- 
nor ordered all state agencies to cut budgets by 10 percent to off- 
set a $30 million deficit in the $1 billion budget. A further cut of 3 
percent was made in November 1982. Unemployment is over 15 
percent, industries are closing, and coal mines are operating 
under potential, all of which contribute to a decline in state 
revenues. 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 39,554 

Wisconsin Population: 4,705,767 

Wisconsin's 1982 deficit of more than $350 million was made 
up by increased sales taxes, corporate income taxes, and 
cigarette taxes, as well as university tuition increases and defer- 
ral of state employees' pay increases. By fall, the unemployment 
rate had climbed to 11.4 percent, thus reducing the tax base and 
creating a new cash flow problem in state coffers. 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 71,593 

Wyoming Population: 469,557 

The state developed nearly $100 million in budget surplus for 
fiscal 1982, largely through energy severance taxes and oil and 
gas revenues. Unemployment remained around 4 percent in 1982. 
There is no state income tax nor corporation tax, but there is a 3 
percent sales tax. Reductions in the work force in the mining and 
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construction industries occurred in 1982, and by late in the year 
the oil industry had also begun to cut back. The overall effect has 
been that the influx of people pouring into the state to seek work 
has abated slightly. 

•Number of handicapped children served, 1981-82: 10,844 



Total number of children aged 3-21 served under Public 
Law 94-142 and Public Law 89-313, during school year 
1981-82 (as reported by the Data Analysis System of the 
U.S. Department of Education's Special Education Pro- 
grams — and including not only the states and terri- 
Itories encompassed by this survey, but also American 
Samoa, Northern Marianas, Trust Territories, and Virgin 



Islands) 4,233,282 



By handicapping condition: 

• Learning disabled 1,527,344 

• Speech impaired 1,137,919 

• Mentally retarded 802,264 

• Emotionally disturbed 341,786 

• Other health impaired 80,171 

• Deaf and hard of hearing 76,387 

• Multihandicapped 73,832 

• Orthopedically impaired 59,958 

• Visually handicapped 30,979 

• Deaf and blind 2,642 



Certification Summary 

State certification practices represent ah additional context 
for Interpreting and understanding the manpower status of In- 
dividual states and territories: Although certification standards 
(and departures from them) are discussed more fully in a later 
section of this report, an overview will help to clarify much of the 
information to follow: 

Most states have a separate ^certification category for special 
education teachers, whi|e a few ^ teachers in general 

education and include endorsements for special education per- 
sonnel^ In slightly more than half of the jurisdictions, certifica- 
tion is primarily categorical, which means that personnel are cer- 
tified (and trained) to teach jn a specific area of handicap. In the 
noncategorical model, teachers are typically certified according 
to the level of severity of the pupils they teach (for example, mildly 
handicapped, moderately handicapped, or severely handicapped). 
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Multicategorical or cross-categorical models certify personnel to 
teach in more than brie handicapping area (for example, emo- 
tional disturbance, mental retardation, learning disabilities). The 
latter two models can include certification or endorsement 
specifically for resource room teachers. 

Even when noncategorical or multicategorical approaches are 
taken, many jurisdictions have separate categorical certification 
for specialties in the sensory handicaps, severe handicaps, and 
other low-incidence populations. In addition, it is not unusual for 
certain specialist personnel, notably speech pathologists or 
speech therapists, to be certified apart from special education, 
and occupational therapists and physical therapists are univer- 
sally certified separately. 

The majority of states certify personnel for grades K (kinder- 
garten) through 12; Kentucky does not offer K-12 certification but 
certifies at either the elementary or secondary level: Nine juris- 
dictions certify personnel for grades K-12 but also specify cer- 
tification for the^elementary or secondary ^schools: Colorado^ the 
^[strict of Columbia, Jndjana, Iowa, Kansas, toujsiana L Missouri, 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin: West Virginia specifies a secondary 
certificate in addition to K-12, while Vermont awards a K-12 cer- 
tificate, as well as a certificate in occupational/vocational 
special education at the secondary level. 

For Bureau of Indian Affairs schools, certification varies ac- 
cording to the practices of the states in which these schools are 
located, and minimum standards have been set forth for person- 
nel qualifications in Public Law 95-561. Among the 53 other 
jurisdictions identified for this survey, 27 operate with certifica- 
tion that is completely or primarily categorical. Those considered 
to be primarily categorical award certificates in a number of 
categorical areas, but also have one or two generalist en- 
dorsements or certification areas. A case in point is New Hamp- 
shire, which issues categorical certificates in such areas as 
learning disabilities, emotional disturbance, mental retardation, 
visual handicaps, acoustic handicaps, and physical handicaps, 
but also issues two noncategorical certificates: one in general 
special education (with bachelor's level training), and a new 
special education consulting teacher certificate (with graduate 
level training). 

Completely or Primarily Categorical Certification (N = 27) 

Alabama Colorado Georgia 

Arizona Delaware Illinois 

California Florida _ Indiana 
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Iowa Missouri Oregon 

Kansas Nevada South Carolina 

Maine New Hampshire Texas 

Michigan North Dakota Virginia 

Minnesota Ohio West Virginia 

Mississippi Oklahoma * Wisconsin 



Certification policies in the remaining jurisdictions are com- 
pletely or primarily noncategorical or multicategorical, with 
categorical certification reserved largely for personnel who serve 
low-incidence populations of handicapped students: 

Completely or Primarily Noncategorical or 
y Cross-Categorical Certification (N = 26) 

Alaska Certification in regular education, with en- 

dorsements in special education and special- 
ization in: learning disabilities, mental retarda- 
tion, physical handicaps, resource room, 
severe handicaps, visual handicaps, emo- 
tional disturbance, hearing handicaps. The 
state-noted specialization does hot restrict 
the areas in which the certificate holder can 
work; it simply specifies the area of specializa- 
tion in which the holder is trained. Although 
the certificate looks like categorical certifica- 
tion, it is in fact a comprehensive certificate. 



Arkansas Generic noncategorical certification in mildly 

handicapped and moderately-to-profoundly 
handicapped; categorical certification in 
speech, hearing, vision, and severe emotional 
disturbance. 

Connecticut A single certificate covers multiple 
categories, and categorical certificates cover 
specialty areas. 

District of Noncategorical certification with categorical 

Columbia certification in low-incidence areas. 



Guam Noncategorical certification (mild handicaps, 

moderate Handicaps, and severe handicaps): 

Hawaii Certification in special education, with 



specification of area of emphasis: generic 
(mental retardation and learning disabilities), 
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hearing impairment, visual impairment, and 
other low-incidence handicaps. The overall 
special education certification allows person- 
nel with a specific area of emphasis to teach 
in other specialty areas of special education, 
but this is hot done unless manpower supplies 
in given areas are inadequate. 

Idaho Certification is in general special education, 

with categorical endorsements. The endorse- 
ments do not restrict the areas in which a per- 
son can work but specify the area of speciali- 
zation in which a person is trained. 

Kentucky Multicategorical certification (educable men- 

tal retardation, learning disabilities, behavior 
disorders, and physical handicaps), with cate- 
gorical certificates in severe handicaps and 
other low-incidence handicaps. • 

Louisiana Has been caitegoj^cal, but seven new certifica- 

tion areas arelewectiv^as of 1985: mildly and 
moderately h^notoajiped; severely handicap- 
ped; hearing impaired; visually impaired; 
speech/language impaired; noncategorical 
preschool; gifted and talented. 

Maryland Noncategorical certification, except for cate- 

gorical vision, speech, and severe handicaps. 

Massachusetts Generic muiticategorical certification (mildly 
handicapped, moderately handicapped, and 
severely handicapped); generic early child- 
hood certification. 

Montana Certification in general elementary or second- 

ary education, with a noncategorical special 
education endorsement, and areas of em- 
phasis in severely handicapped, developmen- 
tal disabilities, and learning disabilities; tne 
areas of emphasis indicate the training of the 
certificate holder. 



Nebraska 
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New Jersey 
New Mexico 

New York 
North Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 



South Dakota 
Tennessee 



Generic multicategorical certification, with 
categorical certification in auditory Impair- 
ment and visual impairment. 

Certification |n regular education; with cate- 
gonca[ endorsements ]n special education 
and one generalist endorsement. The state 
operates special education programs ac- 
cording to four levels of severity of handicap, 
with the A level comprising more mildly han- 
dicapped students and the D level comprising 
the most severe educational handicaps. 

Noncategorical certification covering mental 
retardation, emotional disturbance, behavioral 
impairment, and learning disability; cate- 
gorical certification in deafness, blindness, 
and speech impairment: 

Cross-categorical certification (mildly han- 
dicapped), with categorical specialty certifica- 
tion in low-incidence areas, specific learning 
disabilities, speech and language, gifted and 
talented. 

Noncategorical certification covering mental 
retardation, emotional disturbance, physical 
handicaps, behavioral impairments, learning 
disabilities; categorical certification in deaf- 
ness, blindness, speech impairment. 

Generic special education certification; a 
single certificate covers ail categories. 

Noncategorical certification for mild, mild/ 
moderate, and moderate/severe educational 
handicaps. Categorical certificatfon in 
physical handicaps, visual impairment, hear- 
ing impairment, deaf-blind, and speech/ 
language impairment. 

Noncategorical certification, except for cate- 
gorical speech/hearing: 

Noncategorical certification covering learning 
disabilities, mental retardation, emotional 
disturbance, social maladjustment, gifted, 
multiple disabilities, crippling and special 
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health conditions; and three categorical cer- 
tifications for low-incidence handicaps (visual 
impairment, deafness, speech/lah§Ua§e). 

Utah Generic ma IN categorical^ 

resource roojTi teaohers jmildjy and moder- 
a j e 'y A a _ n( ^' ca PP? < ^)j_?^^ e 99 r ! ca L certification 
'9T_AP®?9!l J^P?![fr!?P*__ a G^_ for deaf-biind. 
Separate certificate for severe handicaps. 

Vermont Noncategorical certification (mildly handi- 

capped, moderately handicapped, and se- 
verely handicapped). 

Washington Certification in regular education, with non- 
categorical endorsement in mild/moderate 
handicaps, severe handicaps, and preschool. 

Wyoming Noncategorical certification, with categorical 

specialist endorsement in some areas, 

discussion 

Until fairly late in the 1970's, the incidence of handicapped 
children and youth in need of special education services was 
estimated to be approximately 8 million. The most recently 
available figures (U:S: Department of Education, 1983), however, 
show that, as of i98i-82 L only about 4V4 mlNion students between 
the ages of 3 and 21 [were being served under the _ provisions ^ of 
Public haw 94-142 and Public taw 89-313 in the fifty states and ter- 
ritories: This_discrepancy would indicate either that earlier in- 
cldence^sti mates were not correct (and jf not, the reasons forjhe 
overestimate have never beeh fully advanced), or that all handi- 
capped children have not yet been fully served L or both. 

The decline In the growth of special education services begin- 
ning m 1986 (SR[lnternat not bode well for the im- 
provement and^xpansion of services for education of handicap- 
ped students, most particularly hen considered [n light of the 
serious fiscal proWems experienced by nearly ^ery state and, 
subsequent^ by most school districts. At the same time, the 
spirit of the New Federalism favors turning \ oyer _to states and 
districts autonomy in educational decisions at a time when fiscal 
constraints^ must clearly be overriding factors In local planning 
a n d i m p I e me n t a t i o n . 

Variations ; in the states' fiscal statuses suggest comparable 
disparity in the funds that are, and wilj^gthe foreseeable future 
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be, available for human services. Variations in per-pupil experidi : 
ture and teacher salaries suggest further inequities. 

Nor does current certification practice suggest consistency in 
educational service among jurisdictions. One gets the impres- 
sion that some jurisdictions have elaborate certification systems 
that are in a continual state of revision. This appears to create a 
situation in which preservice programs cannot respond fast 
enough, inservice efforts cannot meet the needs adequately, per- 
sonnel are perpetually underqualified or under pressure, pupils 
suffer, and little appears to take root. 

Moreover, when regulations and requirements are in a con- 
tinual state of flax, people may tend eventually to disregard 
them. Some resistance to new training requirements may be at- 
tributed to the pervasive feeling that the requirement will even- 
tually be reversed: This "banana ^P^^'' 0 ". 0 ''" 1 ?^^^ a J?°A® 
pervasive at the federal level, at whjch by now it appears that en- 
tire national^ poMcieswiM be |_ reversed every few years: Too much 
and too frequent arbitrary change focuses on the present, and 
too little attention is devoted to future goals that can be trusted: 

On the other hand, there are jurisdictions whose operations 
and certification systems are relatively streamlined and have 
been in place for some years. In these places, quite a bit appears 
to have taken root, and new developments can become part of an 
existing and trusted pattern. In short, as the respondent from one 
such state said, "We don't go crazy out here every time they say 
something in Washington." While such states have not solved all 
of their problems, they have solved some of them, and their 
relative stability has given them a past that can be logically ex-* 
tended into the future. 

Under thn fiscal conditions prevailing in 1982 and 1983, prob- 
lems that may exist concerning the quantity and quality of per- 
sonnel to educate handicapped students may not readily be 
solved. Even as various calls for excellence in education are 
issued, the means for improvement are diminishing. When 
budgets are limited, pressure builds on a school system if more 
children are identified as needing services, but procedural and 
instructional reorganizations that attempt to meet monetary 
crises may not lead to quality nor to equity. A first step toward 
greater educational effectiveness is the . honest assessment of 
the status quo and the identification of the forces that mediate 
for and against school improvement. A second step is to develop 
the short and long term plan for improvement, and to determine 
the fiscal, human, and material resources that will be necessary, 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. When insufficient resources 
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limit the scope of what can be accomplished, many would agree 
that the priority should become personnel in sufficient numbers 
and with the depth and breadth of qualifications that can ensure 
instructional competence in the education of each student. 
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Chaoter 3 

L 

Supply and Demand 

This chapter presents results of the survey that demonstrate 
levels of manpower supply and demand with quantity as the 
criterion. The purposes are: 

• To show the availability of preservice preparation programs 
and the availability of new personnel produced by them; 

• To report the status ef preservice enrollment as compared 
with pupil enrollment; 

• To outline overall personnel shortage and surplus clusters, 
as well as information on reductions in force and attrition from 
other causes; and 

• To discuss factors related to the supply of and demand for 
personnel in special education: 

The first several sections of Chapter 3 contain ^overaN presenta- 
tions, displays^and interpretations of these quantitative fjndmgs. 
The last section ^individual prof^es) summarizes each 
jurisdiction's situation as it relates to manpower supply and de- 
mand. Review of thejndividuai profiles in the aggregate will clarify 
quantitative problems on a national scale, while individual review 
will illuminate the tabular displays and their interpretations. 

Chapter 4 of this report explores the effects of these quantita- 
tive findings on qualitative aspects of education for handicapped 
children and youth. 

Missing Links in Preservice Programming 

College or university programs to prepare personnel for all 
necessary positions do not exist in every state or territory. In some 
cases, the fact of missing links in preservice programming may 
contribute to problems of manpower supply and demand; in other 
cases, it may not. As an example, a jurisdiction with a miniscule 
pupil population of a certain type might not regard the absence of 
a preservice preparation program in that specialty as significant to 
the recruitment effort because the necessary personnel can be ob- 
tained from other sources and the need does not justify the 
establishment of a new program in higher education. On the other 
hand, a state with a large pupil population of the same type might 
regard the absence of a personnel preparation program as a 
serious omission that directly influences supply and demand. 
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It is equaNy true that the existence of one or more personnel 
preparation i programs in a given specialty area n,ay or may not be 
sufficient to a given jurisdiction's needs. In a very populous state, 
several programs training personnel for the same positions might 
not be sufficient to meet personnel needs for these positions. 
Moreover, programs to prepare personnel for educating low- 
incidence populations of handicapped students may not be 
necessary in each jurisdiction, as long as those that do exist can 
deploy graduates to multiple jurisdictions in adequate numbers. • 
A 1983 survey (Geiger, 1983) identified 698 higher education pro- 
grams that were engaged in preparing personnel for special educa- 
tion; many of these are small programs and many are not compre- 
hensive progra.ns. Obviously, some jurisdictions have a large 
proportion of these programs, but this is no guarantee that the pro- 
grams are adequate in and of themselves, nor that sufficient num- 
bers are enrolling and graduating to meet the demand for new per- 
sonnel. These are among the issues that state and territorial 
Comprehensive Systems of Personnel Development are intended to 
examine, in order that personnel preparation may be coordinated and 
organized in such a way as to eventually solve issues of manpower 
quantity and quality through training, retraining, and other means. 

This survey has recorded the specific personnel preparation 
programs whose absence may influence manpower supply in the 
jurisdictions where they are noted. Not all jurisdictions have the 
specific endorsement titles used in this section of the report or 
on the display of missing preservice preparation programs (Table 
1). When personnel certification is categorical, responses in- 
dicate the absence of training In the categorical areas shown: 
When another form of certification is used, responses indicate 
the absence of a specified training track among generic or other 
types of preparation programs. Some endorsement titles may 
also represent training for which positions are not cited in 
jurisdictional certification policies. For example, in the case of 
early childhood education for the handicapped (which is not 
mandated in each jurisdiction) responses on Table 1 indicate 
that early childhood education is provided but that no prepara- 
tion program exists for that specialty. 

Table 1 shows jurisdictions jn which^no programs are missing, 
and tallies missing programs for [he remainder of the jurisdictions 
surveyed; Each of the Jatter responses means that no formal, 
organized training program or training track is operating within the 
geographical boundaries of jhe jurisdiction in question. (The 
boundaries oHhe District of Columbia are ^injerpreted,Jarthis pur- 
pose, as extending into Northern Virginia and suburban Maryland.) 
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table 1. Preservice Programs Not Available Within a Jurisdiction 




Not applicable, bul m narrative in Chapiar 3 atata pioNiaa 
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The Bureau of Indian Affairs had some relevant remarks concern- 
ing the availability of personnel preparation programs in relation to 
manpower for Indian schools. This information departs frdrtl the 
other information shown on Table 1 but is presented in narrative 
form in the individual profiles at the end of this chapter. 

Tabulations give no indication of the number of training pro- 
grams that might be essential in a given jurisdiction, nor of the 
adequacy of programs that exist, nor of the sufficiency of their 
graduate numbers. The data simply show where no programs cur- 
rently exist. 

The greatest lack of programming, that for the preparation of 
personnel in visual impairment, occurs in 23 jurisdictions. Expan- 
sion of personnel preparation programs in visual impairment and 
in hearing impairment (the second greatest omission) is thought 
to be limited by expense and by the relatively small service need 
for such personnel in public education: In the late 1970*5, the 
absence of suffici^en[ personnel preparation programs in the sen- 
sory handicaps came to light in the wake of^ve^yserious person- 
nel shortages and, at that time, it was determined that there were 
very few doctoral-level professionals in the country who could in 
fact staff personnel preparation programs jn these areas. 
Federal funds were directed to solve this doctoral shortage, but it 
is possible that the same problem continues to prevaihjt is not 
feasible to suggest what an adequate number of programs mjght 
be; one would be sufficient if it produced the right number of new 
qualified personnel, and one hundred would be insufficient if 
they did not. Suffice it to say, as an example, that in Texas, with 
three teacher education programs in visual impairment, the 
shortages of these personnel are great. 

Table 1 can also be misleading in terms of the supply of and 
demand for personnel in emotional disturbance/behavior dis- 
orders and severe emotional disturbance, including autism. Mine 
jurisdictions reported the absence of preservice training in 
severe emotional disturbance, while two reported the absence of 
training in emotional disturbance/behavior disorders. Yet, further 
information on manpower shortages will show a critical shortage 
of personnel to educate emotionally disturbed/behavioral ly dis- 
ordered personnel across the United States. This supports the 
assumption that the mere presence of one or more programs in a 
given specialty area is no guarantee of stability in manpower 
supply and demand. Indeed, the spokesperson from New Hamp- 
shire, for example, reported that the training program in emo- 
tional disturbance/behavior disorders in that state "couldn't even 
begin to meet the heeds in New Hampshire." 
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Ten jurisdictions report no personnel preparation programs in 
multiple handicaps, and nine report none in severe handicaps. 
^IDPPS Ul e se, f 'X^J u r i s d i c t ions report the absence^)? both such 
preservice programs (Cojorado, Delaware, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, arid Guam). Since a rnajqr cljent Qroapamong the mul- 
tiply handicapped are deaf-blind children and youth, W is useful 
to determine how the absence of personnel preparation [n mul- 
tiple handicaps relates to the absence or presence of preparation 
programs in other sensory handicaps. Among the ten jurisdic- 
tions with no preparation programs in multjple handicaps, five 
also report the absence of training in visual handicaps and hear- 
ing handicaps (Delaware, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico), and two others report the 1 absence of training in 
visual handicaps (Georgia and South Carolina). 

The regional deployment of graduates to multiple jurisdictions 
as an alternative to the absence of state or territorial preservice 
training is not clear. For example, among the six New England 
states, four have no preparation programs In either visual han- 
dicaps or hearing handicaps. Within the larger southern area 
composed of Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi, three states have no preparation in visual handicaps 
arid two have none in multiple handicaps. In the much larger ex- 
panse covered by the adjacent states of Montana, Idaho, Utah, 
arid Nevada, there is rib program in visual impairment, arid drily 
two in hearing impairment, two in multiple handicaps, arid two in 
crippling conditions arid other health impairments. 

Also Unclear is the preservice focus on secondary education 
for handicapped students. Although data in Table 1 do not ad- 
dress preparation for elementary or secondary special education 
(nor do most jurisdictional certification policies), information in 
other sections of this report will clarify supply arid demand in 
^ih is regard. 

the Supply of New Graduates 

The sufficiency of existing programs can be measured in part 
by the extent that the supply of new graduates they produce 
meets demand. Of the 54 jurisdictions reported here, only one 
stated that the supply of new graduates from its institutions of 
higher education should be sufficient to meet current and near- 
term demands for personnel, and one other jurisdiction stated 
that its own supply of new graduates in special education (but 
not related services) is sufficient for current needs but may not 
be adequate for anticipated needs. 
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'Maryland has a full complement of training programs to 
match positions in special education and related services. The 
state anticipates no near-term problems in the supply of new 
graduates in special education because there are not going to be 
many new special education positions for the coming three 
years. The economy is not only holding back development, bat 
has already caused some significant reductions in force: 

* Rhode Island must recruit occupational and physical 
therapists from outside the state but reports that Its other per- 
sonnel needs can probably be met with graduates from within 
the state. Rhode Island also reports, however, that when pro- 
gramming expands for secondary ' handjeapped students in the 
public schools, this will probably become an area of personnel 
shortage; 

Obviously, the jibsence oi certain professional preparation 
programs would make it impossible for a state's recruitment 
needs to be satisfied with its own graduates. But Maryland is the 
single^tate among 12 with full-service personnel preparation 
programming to report a sufficiency of in-state graduates. In 
other jurisdictions, several factors relate to the production and 
supply of new graduates. 

Regional and National Programs 

On the positive side, the presence of regional preservice pro- 
grams does make a difference, and some programs' graduates 
are recruited nationally. The programs to which jurisdictions in 
this survey most often seem to turn to recruit personnel are 
shown below. These are the colleges and universities mentioned 
repeatedly, and are not intended to represent each institution in 
the country that supplies personnel to multistage areas. 

•Sari Francisco State University, California: Sensory handi- 
caps, multiple handicaps, severe retardation. 

• Augustana College, South Dakota: Deaf education. 

• University of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana: Various specialties. 

• Northern Illinois State University, DeKalb: Severe handicaps, 
visual impairment. 

• Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C.: Deaf education. 

• Boston College, Massachusetts: Various specialties. 

• University of Vermont, Burlington: Consulting teachers 
(Although the national demand for these graduates is great, the 
supply is relatively small.) 

Regional programs alone, however, cannot correct supply/ 
demand imbalances in all geographic areas. For example, 
Nebraska had difficulty recruiting graduates of regional programs 
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in visual handicaps, arid the state department finally mounted a 
summer-only endorsement program; using instructors from other 
states. This program was crucial to the provision of adequate 
services in a rural state unable to hire teaehers of visually handi- 
capped students in the areas where they were most needed. 

Supply and Demand Obscured by Certification Practices 

Production of new graduates is reported to be uneven in some 
jurisdictions in that there are too many of some and not enough 
of others. However, certification ^practices that per^mit a K-12 
special education teacher to serve a variety of handicapping con- 
ditions may blur such jmbalances irL^.fyPP'y °f new gradu- 
ates, because large numbers prepared in one specialty for which 
demand is low may Ipe assigned to positions in a different 
specialty where demand is high. Also contributing to uneven pro- 
ductionjs the inabiNty of large universities to make changes in 
program direction rapidly enough to respond to changing needs 
in the classroom and jnarketplace. 

- Further, in states where dual certification requires teachers to 
be certified in regular education as well as special education, the 
numbers of people who actually take special education positions 
may be considerably different from the numbers who receive 
training. 

Movement of New Graduates Across State Lines 

Some jurisdictions report heavy losses of newly prepared per- 
sonnel to neighboring states where salaries arid other incentives 
are better, or where teacher education is more expensive than in 
the jurisdiction where thsy trained. Whereas this movement is 
well documented in a few instances, the lack of graduate follow- 
up in many jurisdictions makes the magnitude of this movement 
difficult to estimate. 

For various reasons, a few geographic areas are populated 
with sizable numbers of but : bf-state individuals who add a strong 
supplement to a manpower pool that can be deployed to the 
boundaries of the demand. In these cases, the availability of out- 
of-state personnel is programmed into manpower projections 
and recruitment activities. The three jurisdictions that best fit 
this description are the Territory of Guam, the District of Colum- 
bia, arid the State of Hawaii. 

Guam has access to numbers of teachers who are military 
dependents stationed there temporarily, and the size of the 
island makes it possible to deploy them to areas of need. The 
District of Columbia receives applications from many civil service 
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and military spouses, and its service area is small enough to 
deploy them throughout. Because of its attractiveness as a 
resort, Hawaii receives large numbers of applications from 
the mainland and, again, the deployment area is relatively 
iirhited. 



Omer jurisdictions with attractive locations cannot, however, 



-benefit as well from out-of-state graduates because the service 
area extends far beyond the resort or metropolitan area in which 
applicants seek employment. A case_iri point is Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, which receives around 4,000 bUt-of-state applications 
per year from people who want to be in Santa Fe but who are 
reluctant to take positions in outlying areas of the state where 
the real demand exists. 

Other Factors 

A few states, notably North Carolina, appear to have made 
progress in solving quantity issues in many aspects of special 
education service delivery. Here, under-supplies of hew gradu- 
ates reflect efforts to continue expansion and diversification of 
special education services to meet the needs of children. States 
with large stretches of remote territory, on the other hand, ex- 
perience attrition rates that match or surpass the rate at which 
new trainees graduate, arid, thus, expansion cannot be pursued 
nor operation maintained without recruitment elsewhere, arid 
without many other efforts to place personnel where they are 



Finally, where preservice enrollment is declining while handi- 
capped pupil enrollment is stable or increasing, this disparity 
also contributes to the imbalance between the jurisdiction's sup- 
ply of new graduates and its demand for personnel. 

Pupil Enrollment and Preservice Enrollment 

Comparisons of preservice trainee enrollments and pupil 
enrollments in the public schools yield further information 
concerning manpower supply and demand. Table 2 displays 
these comparisons for the 54 jurisdictions that are part of this 



If these enrollment figures were the only data pertinent to the 
supply of and demand for personnel, then such predictions as 
the following might be made. (Since 4 jurisdictions could not 
estimate the status of preservice enrollment, the number of 
jurisdictions considered below is 50.) 




needed. 



survey. 
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1: No changes in the current status of the supply of and 
demand for new personnel might be foreseen IF: N = 17 

• Preservice enrollment is steady and pupil enrollment is 
steady (N = 6) 

• Preservice enrollment is down and pupi[ enrollment is 
down (assuming that they are declining proportion- 
ately) (N s 10) 

• Preservice enrollment is up and pupil enrollments up 
(assuming that they are increasing proporiionately) 

(N = 1} 

2. More abundant pools of new personnel might be foreseen 
IF: N = 5 

• Preservice enrollment is steady and pupil enrollment is 
down (N = 5) 

• Preservice enrollment is up and pupil enrollment is 
steady (N = 0) 

• Preservice enrollment is Up and pupil enrollment is 
down (N = 0) 

3. Shortages of new personnel might be foreseen IF: N - 28 

• Preservice enrollment is down and pupil enrollment is 
steady (N = 5) 

• Preservice enrollment is down and pupil enrollment is 
up (N = 14) 

• Preservice enrollment is steady and pupil enrollment is 
up (N = 9) 

The foregoing predictions are not altogether reasonable 
because too many other variables impinge on supply and de- 
mand issues, e.g., attrition among employed personnel, different 
career choices by new graduates, current shortages or surpluses 
that already exist, and other factors. The strongest case can, 
however, be made for the third prediction, which involves pos- 
sible future shortages of new personnel. If many of the extrane- 
ous variables (attrition, different career choices) influence the 
supply of personnel in a negative way, and if more shortages 
than surpluses of qualified personnel currently exist, then it 
would be possible to give some weight to the assumption that 
Table 2 suggests an impending shortage of new personnel for 
education of the handicapped in 28 jurisdictions. 

Pup/7 Enrollment 

The overall school-aged population of the Unhed States has 
declined in recent years but is expected to increase in the middle 
to late 1980 s as a result of increases in the birth rate: This means 
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table 2. Status of Preservice Enrollment and Pupil Enrollment 
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that manpower shortages that are chronic now are likely to 
become acute then, unless they are solved «n the meantime. 
Given declining enrollments and diminishing resources in higher 
education, t tie supply of new graduates may reach a new low 
around the same time that the supply of pupils begins to swell. 

Population shifts are also occurring in response to economic 
conditions, chiefly patterns of employment arid unemployment. 
States like Ohio and Michigan are losing people, and Sun Belt 
states like Texas are getting them. High technology belts in New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts are growing, while many rural 
areas of the same states change not at all or are declining in cen- 
sus counts. 

Participants in this survey described the handicapped pupil 
counts in their jurisdictions. Where the pupil enrollment is up, 
there is generally some degree of continuing growth in special 
education; otherwise the growth of the 1970's has not continued 
at the same pace in the 1980's. As Table 2 shows, handicapped 
pupil enrollment is increasing in 25 jurisdictions, is declining in 
15, and is holding steady in 14. The table also reveals that migra- 
tion from economically depressed states to the Sun Belt does 
not account very well for the variation. 

Where enrollment is up, identification of children continues to 
be a priority and services are expanding in such areas as pre- 
school and secondary education, and/or new groups of children 
are being deinstitutionalized. Where enrollment is down, there 
are numerous occasions of teacher layoffs, leveling off of ser- 
vices, more stringent definitions designed to limit numbers of 
eligible children, and other measures that are necessary to meet 
budgetary contingencies but prohibitive to program growth and, 
therefore, to including more children in the provision of services. 

Preservice Enrollment 

Table 2 shows that 29 of the 54 jurisdictions described preser- 
vice enrollment in special education as declining; only Puerto 
Rico's enrollment oMrainees is on tht upswing. Enrollment in 20 
jurisdictions has shown no appreciable change, and, in four 
cas _ es ^ status of preservice enrollment was not known by 
respondents. But there is more to the anticipated supply of new 
graduates than these figures would imply. 

Retooling: Estimates of rising, falling, or stable preservice 
enrollments may generally be puffed up by increasing numbers 
of regular educators re-entering higher education programs to 
become certified in special education as a hedge against reduc- 
tions in force. Preservice enrollments may also be expanded by 
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large numbers of provisionally certified special education per- 
sonnel who must demonstrate their eligibility for full certifica- 
tion at some future time. Neither groUp should be regarded as 
new manpower in the pipeline because they are, of course, 
already working and their completion of training will hot relieve 
problems of quantity, though it may relieve problems of quality 
where provisional certification is concerned. This Is precisely the 
situation in Puerto Rico, for example, and it is a desirable situa- 
tion; but it may obscure accurate projections of developing hew 
manpower: Puerto Rico, of course, is the only jurisdiction where 
preservice enrollment is reported to be increasing. 

Teacher Tests. Several states have recently instituted, or have 
firm plans to institute, more stringent standards for admission 
into higher education; or teacher tests for certification; or 
procedures for supervising and evaluating new teachers during 
the first year of service on probationary certification; or all of 
these. 

The teacher tests are reported to be having some negative ef- 
fect both on entry into training and entry into the profession. In at 
least one state, those who faijjhe test (or the fair number who 
refuse to take it) comprise some of that state's graduates who 
leave to work in surrounding states where no test »s required: 

Some further examination of the teacher tests is occurring as 
they begin to take effect. It is reportedly ; possible, when occa- 
sioned by sevierie shortages of certain personnel, for officials to 
maneuver the competency criteria of a teacher test in the effort 
to ensure that some reasonable number of new teachers will" 
pass it in a given year. In other words, competency expectations 
can be moved up and down to reflect supply and demand (and 
teachers, like wine, will perhaps be said to have been produced 
in vintage years or bad years). 

Many valid questions have been raised about teacher tests. 
One of these questions concerns their potential bias against 
members of minority groups-- whose enrollment in professional 
preparation programs has been singled out as on the decline by 
several participants in this survey. In this educational arena, as 
in others, issues of quantity, quality, and equity are intertwined. 

Shortages of Personnel 

The consistent personnel shortages reported by jurisdictions 
in this survey are shown on Table 3. No numbers of needed per- 
sonnel within categories are shown here or elsewhere in this 
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Table 3. Consistent Shortages: Instructional and Service Categories 
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report: it was hot bur purpose to establish a hew national body 
count but, rather, to determine the Rinds of personnel in shortest 
supply and the Rinds of services most affected by manpower 
shortages. 

Responses are noted with ah X (overall consistent : \age), 
an R (consistent shortage in rural but not in urban arr i), or a 
darkened square (severe needs across a jurisdiction). Among the 
i 1 jurisdictions reporting shortages in all areas, the term ALL-R 
indicates that their shortages pertain primarily to rural locations 
and not necessarily to urban centers. 

The identification of shortages of personnel at the secondary 
(SEG) level pertains exclusively in this report to personnel to 
serve mildly to moderately handicapped secondary students. 
Every response in the COHI category (crippled and other health 
impaired) is actually the expression of need for people to teach 
the physically handicapped (other heajth impairment was not 
mentioned): In the learning disabilities category (LB), Florida 
specified severe learning disabilities, while West Virginia's 
response was specific learning [disabilities; Both North Carolina 
and Alabama identified gifted and talented instructional person- 
nel as in short supply, but these responses are not displayed 
because information on gifted and talented was not sougnt nor 
uniformly obtained in the survey. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
was the only jurisdiction to emphasize significant shortages c 
paraprofessionals, and New Jersey was the sole respondent to 
report some shortages of personnel in adapted physical educa- 
tion (which is not shown on Table 3, as it is not thought to repre- 
sent a serious hdr consistent shortage in that state). These last 
two responses should not be interpreted to mean that no other 
shortages of paraprofessionals or adapted physical education 
personnel exist but, rather, that they were not reported as consis- 
tent and serious needs here. 

Among the 54 jurisdictions reporting, 22 experience personnel 
shortages well into the school year (i.e., several months after 
school opens). These shortages can involve as many as a hun- 
dred open positions long after pupils have been enrolled and, in 
some cases, it is not possible to fill these openings with fully 
qualified personnel any any time during the school year. 

The sole state to report no category of shortage is Michigan, 
possibly the state also most afflicted by economic downturns. 
Reductions in education budgets, relaxed restraints or. case- 
load and age-span requirements, reductions in force, and related 
regressive events related to the fiscal situation have led to fewer 
personnel needs, rather than more. That is why Michigan reports 
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no outstanding shortages. Among sortie of the states that report 
relatively few shortage areas, generic certification may cluster 
most personnel needs Under one heading (see the certification 
summary in Chapter 1), and this may make sizable shortages ap- 
pear slight as they are displayed on Table 3. In other cases, the 
demand for personnel may be somewhat muted by the fact that 
many school districts are far from full services for students with 
certain handicaps or at particular age levels (as is discussed 
more fully in Chapter 4). 

A better understanding of the actual meaning of Table 1 (which 
shows which personnel preparation programs are missing in the 
jurisdictions surveyed) may be obtained by comparing these data 
with Table 3, which shows consistent and serious areas of per- 
sonnel shortage. A case for comparison is, for example, Louisi- 
ana, which reports that a preservice program of every type is 
operating within its boundaries (Table 1), but also reports short- 
ages of personnel in every category (Table 3). Clearly, the avail- 
ability of one or more preservice programs in a given specialty 
does not always guarantee a sufficient supply of new graduates 
in that specialty. 

The most universal shortages of personnel appear in related 
services as composed of occupational therapists (with short- 
ages in 37 jurisdictions) and physical therapists (wijh shortages 
in 36 jurisdictions^ Whije unavailability of training programs for 
occupational therapists in ten jurisdictions . and Jor physical 
therapists in four junsdjct|ohs (Tab[e 1) may contribute to these 
shortages, other factors suggested by respondents may have 
more influence. Occupational and physical therapists are trained 
apart from educational personnel, and they are certified and 
primarily employed by health and human service agencies and 
particularly hospitals. These therapists are eligible for pay 
scales higher than education's, and there is some indication that 
training programs may maintain somewhat curtailed enroll- 
ments, thereby limiting the supply of therapists and keeping 
salaries high. Therapists are also reported to be unprepared for 
the itinerant mode of service delivery which is sometimes neces- 
sitated in both urban and rural educational settings. Moreover, 
they have strong professional affiliations with the medical pro- 
fession, and many reportedly desire to live and work near univer- 
sities and medical centers. These factors create for education 
what may appear to be a manpower shortage; indeed, in Puerto 
Rico, for example, there are very few therapists available 
anywhere, in any agency. In general, however, the problems of 
recruiting occupational and physical therapists may have more 
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to do with their inclinations and options for work in other set- 
tings than with their actual supply in the employment market. 

Under-supplies of personnel in speech/language/communica- 
tion and personnel in emotional disturbance/behavior disorders 
also present themselves as serious national needs. Among the 
54 jurisdictions in this survey, 33 reported consistent shortages 
of personnel to educate emotionally disturbed/behavioral ly dis- 
ordered students, and, in 12 of these jurisdictions, shortages are 
termed extremely serious. When coupled with shortages In 
severe emotional disturbance (including autism) reported by 28 
jurisdictions (with extremely serious needs reported by 5), the 
findings suggest that mild to severe emotional disturbance is the 
single most vulnerable program area in special education where 
manpower is concerned. Since only two jurisdictions reported 
the absence of preparation programs in emotional disturbance/ 
behavior disorders and nine reported no preparation in severe 
emotional disturbance, the extreme shortages of personnel sug- 
gest a problem of low production by existing preservice pro- 
grams, as well as the distinct possibility that not enough pre- 
service programs are operating in this disability area; (Table i 
shows only where a given preparation program is absent; it does 
not descnbe the s^u[f|ciency of_ ni^bers of Programs that cur- 
rently exist.) A companion problem may be the delay [n devel- 
oping or expanding programs for emotionally disturbed students 
in many school districts. Several respondents stated that, 
because there were few public school services for emotionally 
disturbed/behaviorally disordered pupils, few jobs may be in 
prospect for potential trainees and few practicum sites may be 
available for student teaching. (Other shortages in certain 
jurisdictions have this circular aspect: the establishment and 
growth of programs influences the demand for personnel, while 
the supply of personnel influences the establishment and growth 
of programs.) In the matter of severe emotional disturbance, 
where the foregoing factors are also important, an additional 
problem arises in the lack of certification coverage in some 
jurisdictions. This leads to failure in credentialing and endorsing 
personnel to serve children who are, nonetheless, present in the 
school population and should be eligible for needs-based ser- 
vice. Finally, the overall demand for personnel in mild to severe 
emotional disturbance and in behavior disorders also suggests 
that states and territories are attempting to organize more prd : 
grams and serve more pupils with these handicaps than has 
been true in the past, an assumption borne out by many 
respondents in this survey. 
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Handicaps in speech/language/communication represent the 
second largest disability category (as reported from federal data in 
Chapter 1), and more than 1.1 million children and youth were 
receiving these services during the 1981-82 school year. At the 
same time, 33 of the 54 jurisdictions surveyed reported consistent 
shortages of speech/language clinicians or therapists, and five 
jurisdictions regard these shortages as severe. On the other hand, 
only three jurisdictions report no preservice programs for 
speech/language personnel. Shortages may be partially explained 
by insufficient numbers of new graduates, but other variables 
would appear to intervene, as well. Because many states Use the 
standards of the American Speech, Language, and Hearing 
Association for crederitialirig aricl certification, and because these 
standards are stringent and require a high level of training, the 
manpower needs reported may, in part, indicate that the Associa- 
tion's quest for quality may limit \ho number of personnel from 
which to choose (but may also increase the likelihood that most, if 
not all, of those to be selected are competent). Yet another 
possibility also deserves to be considered, and that is the layoffs 
of speech/language personnel that have occurred in a few jurisdic- 
tions. Table 5 shows surpluses of special education personne* 
where they exist, and includes notations that some surpluses of 
speech/language personnel exist in a few locations as a result of 
reductions in force and other reorganizations brought about by 
fiscal cutbacks. Among the most widespread shortages reported 
in this study, speech/language personnel represented one of two 
shortages that is also a surplus (Table 3, Table 5): The question 
emerges as to the effect of layoffs »n a few locations (and the fear 
of layoffs jn other Jocations[ on preserv^ice enroMjTient decisions 
and ultimate career choices among potential speech/language 
therapists and cjinicians for education; 

Aside from severe emo^t[ona| disturbance (including autism), 
the most seve r e handicaps subsumed in this study are severe 
retardation and related handicaps (SPH) and multiple handicaps 
(including deaf-blind children and youth). If one combines the 
number of jurisdictions reporting shortages in severe retardation 
and related handicaps (N == 29) and multiple handicaps (N == 25), 
what emerges is potentially widespread undor-service fur these 
low-incidence groups, which were original targets of intense per- 
sonnel preparation with the enactment of Public Law 94-142 in 
1975. As of 1982, ten jurisdictions repo r ted no preservice pro- 
gram nor training track pertaining to severe retardation and 
related handicaps, while nine reported none for multiple handi- 
caps (Table 1). Considering that these categories encompass a 
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relatively small proportion of the handicapped population, 
numbers of personnel being graduated may represent a problem. 
Here also, as in the case of emotjonal disturbance, jhe_sap_p[y_of 
new personnel may be influenced by less than fujl programming 
at the district level and by a subsequent lack of practicum sites 
in the present and uncertainty as to the employment future in 
this specialty. 

Personnel for educating handicapped students in junior high 
schools, mi. le schools, and senior high schools also emerges 
as a major need, as reported by 29 jurisdictions. Part of this 
shortage rtems from the fact that special education has tradi- 
tionally focused on younger children, and the emphasis on 
secondary programming is relatively new, having received stimu- 
lation from the passage of Public Law 94-142. This factor influ- 
ences manpower supply and demand in two ways: it reflects a 
new emphasis on secondary insti uction, which creates a greater 
demand for personnel, and it reflects higher education's continu- 
ing lack of emphasis on specific preparation for secondary 
education of the handicapped, which perpetuates the under- 
supply of qualified personnel. When coupled with shortages of 
vocational special education personnel reported by 16 jurisdic : 
tions, the entire secondary arena becomes one of great concern 
in terms of manpower supply and demand. 

Under-supplies of personnel in vision (N = 25 jurisdictions) and 
hearing (N =23 jurisdictions) underscore the data in Table 1: 
preservice training in vision is lacking in 23 jurisdictions and pre- 
service training in hearing is absent in 12 jurisdictions. Manpower 
data also suggest that more visually handicapped and hearing 
handicapped students are being enrolled in public schools, rather 
than in schools for the blind and schools for the deaf. 

Among the remaining areas of shortage reported, personnel 
for learning disabilities represents the greater demand. Although 
no absence of preserviee training programs is reported here, 
learning disabled students represent the largest handicapped 
group and its numbers may still be growing — a phenomenon of 
no little concern to the federal government and to some state 
governments: As redefinitions and redistribution of services oc- 
cur (as j? expjajned more Jolly ^n Chapter 4), a [different _suppl_y 
and demand picture may emerge: Moreover, as Table 5 shows, 
Arizona |s now reporting some small surpluses of [earning 
disabilities personnel^ brought about by recent measures to in- 
crease the case loads oHhese teachers. 

The suppjy of personnel for bilingual special education is a 
serious problem in 16 of the 54 jurisdictions and is particularly 
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acute in New Mexico and Texas, in the case of Texas, Table 1 
shows the absence of personnel preparation in this area, but 
several federally funded bilingual education projects (as op- 
posed for formal higher education programs) are operating in the 
state; a;id the Texas spokesperson states that these projects 
alone cannot begin to meet the need: In the case of New Mexico, 
the only state in which a non-Anglo culture (the Mexican- 
American population) dominates, there is, quite surprisingly, no 
preparation program in bilingual special education, and this 
omission is r eported to bring about very serious instructional 
problems in this aspect of education. 



Since 1981, reductions in force Nave affected special educa- 
tion personnel in 24 jurisdictions (TaDle 4). The collective reduc- 
tion in special [education has been small, compared with regular 
education jayoffs, and some reductions have been achieved by 
non-renewal of contracts. All reported RIF's have occurred in ur : 
ban centers, and any surpluses left behind have been composed 
of teachers whose qualifications are for instruction of mildly to 
moderately handicapped pupils, as well as a very few clinicians. 

As Table 4 shows, the outcome of some reductions in force 
has been the "bumping" of recently trained special educators 
by regular educators who have seniority (N = 12 jurisdictions). 
This is more easily accomplished in some places than in others. 
Certification practices in sortie states permit regular educators 
to teach handicapped children with minimal credits in special 
educatic , and, in some instances, no practical experience is re- 
quired in training if one has already done regular classroom 
teaching. 

Certified special education teachers are working as parapro- 
fessionals in some Urban districts (N = 12 jurisdictions) because 
they have been laid off or, more likely, because there are no open- 
ings in their specialty areas in the city but they are reluctant xo 
work elsewhere. (Indeed, a Texas respondent described teachers 
' who are cashiering in Safeway, rather than leave Austin.") When 
open positions are scarce, as they are in times of fiscal austerity, 
new graduates also see paraprofessional work as a way to get 
into the system and get in line for teaching jobs when they do 
open up. 

Oh the supply side, reductions in force in Massachusetts have 
fed special education teachers to many states in the Northeast, 
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Table 4. Reductions in Force Affecting Special Education 
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lald-off teachers are also broadly dispersed. A few jurisdictions 
reported ihat these surpluses due to reductions in force are 
creating a "buyer's market" for the first time in certain rural 
school districts, but there do not appear to be any overall allevia- 
tions of rural recruitment problems in states where over-supplies 
of personnel newly sxist. 

Surpluses 

The 30 jurisdictions reporting surpluses of special education 
personnel are shown on Table 5. All of these surpluses are 
described as small, and all are concentrated in urban areas, 
often in states where some vacant positions in rural schools 
could be filled by the surplus personnel if they chose to work in 
rural areas. For example, in New Mexico, the reported surplus 
concerns riot people languishing without work :n Santa Fe or 
Albuquerque, but refers instead to the many paper applications 
received from all over the country for teaching positions in one or 
two choice sites; meanwhile, severe shortages continue in other 
districts. 

Many of the surpluses shown on Table 5 are due to reductions 
in force. In several of the jurisdictions, a surplus had appeared 
for the first time in 1982: In this sense, surpluses would appe?r to 
be signs of economic strains and subsequent reorganization of 
programs and staffing patterns: Notations on Table 5 make 
causes of surplus more clear: 

Attrition 

All but four jurisdictions expressed concerns related to attri- 
t ion of personnel, which is most problematic in rural districts 
where turnover is very high. There are reports of situations in 
which the staff of entire rural districts leave after one school year 
(i.e., occasions of 100-percent attrition), or in less than one 
school year. Otherwise, rural attrition rates as high as 50 percent 
are not uncommon. 

Apart from the rural situation, general attrition rates as high as 
20 percent among special education personnel are reported, and 
even a site as attractive as Hawaii reports difficulties, inasmuch 
as Its out-of-state teachers tend to remain there no more than 
three years. Thus, although applicants may be plentiful in some 
locations, rapid rates of turnover affect the balance between sup- 
ply and demand: 
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Some respondents pointed but that trained teachers, over the 
course of their careers; tend to work with students who are iess and 
less severely handicapped, inasmuch as they can receive the same 
salary for easier more immediately gratnying work. Further, when 
teachers are duai-certified in both regular education and special 
education they ma, eventually switch to regular education. When 
fiscal constraints limit regular education positions some people 
will pot in time in special education simply to get in line for the jobs 
they really wanted in the first place; Ail of these factors account for 
some attrition, even though personnel may not leave the profession; 
Other attrition stems from the fact that so many more lucrative jobs 
are opening to people with backgrounds in education; 

Burnout is also a factor; among teachers of emotionally dis- 
turbed pupils, burnout accounts for attrition rates as high as 30 per- 
cent every three to four years^and js also common among person- 
nel who serve severely handicapped populations. For example, 
North Carolina's focus of concern is . ttrition due to burnout, partic- 
ularly among teachers of ernotiona. / disturbed students; officials 
believe that this kind of attrition creates problems in personnel sup- 
ply; otherwise, the state's overall attrition in education is 7 percent 
and. in special education, it is 6 percent. North Carolina also 
represents concerns of other jurisdictions in the expectation of a 
major increase in the number of teachers who leave the profession 
when the employment picture brightens and the job market again 
expands - "We have retained teachers during the last few years 
whofM we /jou\^ have normally lost or who would not have been 
teaching in Uv- 1 "it" place if they felt that they had other options." 

The four sKi-es that report marked improvements in attrition 
rates in the past few years are Idaho, Iowa, On:o, and Pennsyl- 
vania In each case, the major factor appears to be that few a!U 
native jobs are available, the job market is uncertain, and 
troubled economy has oenei ally limited options that had hereto- 
fore been exercised more free; ■ All of this suggests thai, if many 
personnel shortages prevail rib' , demand will further outstrip sup- 
F v %hrn and if the nation s ec;. r omy and productivity improve. 

individual Profiles of jurisdictions 

Problems and issued related to the quantity of personnel for 
.special education have been generalised to form a national pic* 
turr in earlier sections of this chapter. In the remainder of 
Chaute r 3. iridividu:- p'Jfil^s of jurisdictions included in the 
^ur^-v shew the situation of each in relat'on 10 <he demand for 
and Lijppiv »' :-^\ anonal personnel. Co 
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Alabama 

Alabama reports that the supply of new graduates is uneven 
arid largely inadequate; teachers of the rnentaMy retarded pre 
dominate; though there contmue to be rural shortages of these 
personnel Tennessee and F|orida are the major targets of out-of- 
state recruitment Alabama has no preparation program in visual 
handicaps: The University of Alabama-Birmingham has plans to 
establish such a program, but training in the sensory handicaps 
is costly and attracts relatively few trainees, a matter of concern 
in states like Alabama where funds have diminished and preser- 
vice enrollment is down. 

The enrollment of handicapped pupils in Alabama's schools is 
not decreasing. The state goes well into the school year with 
open positions in special education. Major areas of shortages 
are for personnel in: emotional disturbance/behavior disorders, 
severe disturbance/autism, visual impairment, learning dis- 
abilities, multiple handicaps, and all handicaps at the secondary 
level. Shortages of occupational and physical therapists are 
acute only in rural areas, but urban centers, on the other hand, 
are running out of money to keep these therapists on the payroll, 
and contracts for their service are how superseding their con- 
tinuous employment in the schools. 

Small reductions in force have occurred in sorm of Alabama's 
urban centers but not to the extent that a manpower surplus has 
been created. Personnel attrition continues to be a problem, 
especially in rural districts. 

Alaska 

Alaska's greatest need is to expand and develop preservice 
training at its own universities. The University of Alaska in 
Juneau prepare^ resource teachers and generalises, and the 
University of Alaska in Anchorage has programs in learning dis- 
abilities and mental retardation; Otherwise, no in-state teacher 
education is available, except for preparation of occupational 
and physical therapists outside the colleges of education: this 
omits training in vision, hearing impairments, emotional dis- 
turbance/behavior disorders, severe emotional disturbance, 
severe retardation, speech/language, physical handicaps, and 
school psychology. Overall preservice enrollment in special 
education is small but stable, and the pupil enrollment is steady; 

Between 97 and 99 percent of Alaska's teachers come from out 
of state, particularly from colleges and universities in the North- 
west: Salaries are high enough to attract numbers of applica- 
tions, .but a major difficulty is in finding suitable housing in 
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remote areas: Both the state education agency and local school 
districts have to be concerned with finding personnel housing. 
Attrition also presents a severe problem, as many people cannot 
endure the rugged climate and isolation of the bush villages, 
where turnover is excessive. Alaska's greatest personnel short- 
age is in personnel to serve severely retarded and otherwise 
severely handicapped pupils. The other most significant need is 
for teachers of the emotionally disturbed. Also in short supply 
are speech therapists, school psychologists, and specialists in 
deaf education. 



Arizona 

Arizona's supply of new graduates is redurod by the number of 
oa 1 -of-state trainees who return to their home slates tor employ- 
ment. The state lacks a preparation program for occupational 
therapists and has no formal program I *> prepare people in voca- 
tional spec[al^educa[ion, although some interdisciplinary activity 
is occurring between vocational and special education on cam- 
puses. Arizona requires a teacher test fo r certifies'/ /n. 

Overall preservice enrollment is riowv Univ^' cities have ex- 
perienced staff reductions and c j/Dar:.- in ^u' - mer programs, 
and higher education is considering a c- *ow* 3rd more generic 
preparation of personnel in special ecnjj^ion. Pupil enrollment 
has diminished somewhat but is expor/ U \o climb again in the 
mid-1980 s. 

Major personnel shortages are >° severe emotional distur 
bance and severe multiple handicaps. There is a shortage of pe r 
sonnel who are certified in more than one category of special 
education All of these shortages are acute in rural areas 
because f the high rate of personnel turnover. 

Reductions in force have as yet had little effect on special 
education personnel, but a number of school psychologists and 
psychometricians have been laid off in the past year. Moreover, r 
recent measure to increase case loads in learning d.isabiliuUo 
has resulted in a reduction in learning disabilities positions and 
an accompanying new surplus of these personnel. 

Arkansas 

Higher education is relatively inexpensive in Arkansas, thus at- 
tracting a certain number of trainees who remain only long 
enough to complete training. The greater problem is that Arkan- 
sansjehd to leave, tod, once their training is completed. Half of 
the 1981 special education master's graduates at Arkansas State 
University went elsewhere to work. Salaries are" as low as $10,000 
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for bachelor's degree graduates, arid $11,000 to $12,000 for 
master's graduates, arid pay is not increasing. New recruitment 
and attrition also present severe difficulties in the many rural 

districts. 

While the state reports a preparation program for every type of 
needed personnel except bilingual special education, trainees 
dfe reluctant to enter certain programs (notably emotional distur- 
bance/behavior disorders) because the sparsity of public school 
programs for children with these handicaps reduces the pro- 
spect of getting a job. Overall Arkansas preservice enrollment in 
special education is declining. Pupii enrollmenj, on the other 
hand, is increasing, partly because of recenj attention to_de insti- 
tutionalization of handicaoped children and the movement of 
children from tne School for the Deaf in Little Rock to public 
school placement in trie wake of the Springdale case. 

The main shortages reported by Arkansas are in personnel to 
serve the visually handicapped and hearing impaired. However, pro- 
grams in other areas cannot be staffed properly in rural areas, and 
the state goes well into the school year with position vacancies. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

The BIA reports serious shortages of preservice preparation 
programs to train people to serve handicapped Indian children, 
and a corresponding decline in numbers of appropriately trained 
new graduates. The only surviving federally funded preservice 
project is a grant award to Pennsylvania State University to 
prepare personnel of Indian origin. Other institutions of higher 
education interested in Indian education are the University of 
Southern California which advertises for eligible applicants, the 
University of Arizona, and University of South Dakota in Ver- 
million, which has a very small program to prepare adminis- 
trators, principals, and supervisors for Indian special education. 
Several other colleges and universities are involved in inservice 
education for Indian educators. In many cases, however, 
graduates of these programs do not necessarily come to work on 
t^e reservations. 

Among BIA schools in 29 states, there are 4,900 to 5,000 han- 
dicapped children to be served, and 310 additional children with 
severe and multiple handicaps who are in public arid private in- 
stitutions. Economic problems in some states are prompting 
school districts to shift Indian pupils back to BIA schools, a fac- 
tor that contributes to a slight growth in pupil enrollment. At the 
same time, the BIA schools cannot find enough professionals or 
paraprofessionals to provide needed special education services. 
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Shortages are critical in personnel for the visually handicapped, 
multiply handicapped, and learning disabled, as well as for oc- 
cupational and physical therapists. Schools continue into the 
year with large numbers of open positions. 

The rural nature of Indian education presents a recruitment 
and attrition problem. Some reservation schools may be ^50 
miles from a commercial grocery store, and other examples of 
rural isolation abound. Since personnel staffing BIA schools 
must comply with certification requirements of the states in 
which the schools are located, out-of-state applicants may be im- 
peded by lack of reciprocity. On the other hand, BIA schools are 
experiencing a recent slight improvement in recruiting personnel 
because layoffs in certain states have "made people more 
available 

ealifcrni^ 

Uaii'- ■ a has higher education programs to prepare person- 
nel >' oil its service categories, and four of its universities offer 
ex.u u '3 training programs in low-incidence handicaps. Of 
these, San Francisco State University supplies personnel for 
sensoiy impairments and severe handicaps to many other states 
as well. Nonetheless, California cannot meet all of its personnel 
needs from its own pooi of graduates. Overall preservice enroll- 
ment in special educ-iion has not changed; whereas some pro- 
grams have fewer stu^e iib, jther are full. There is a small 
decline in p'ipil enrollment, but the state's population is shifting 
and, while some district enrollments are decreasing, others are 
growing. 

California reports severe shortages of all types of personnel at 
all levels in its rural districts, but surpluses of personnel 
qualified to serve the mildly handicapped exist in all urban areas, 
which are laying off 200 to 300 special education people per year. 
Where layoffs of general and special education personnel have 
occurred, regular educators are frequently taking the positions of 
(bumping) special educators. Bumping is facilitated by the fact 
that regular educators need oniy six units of special education 
credit to obtain a provisional certificate_arid have five years to 
complete full certification requirements. Thus, regular education 
personnel with seniority can bump special educators who are 
fully certified in some districts, depending oh the unit contract. 
Bumping by regular educators primarily affects the resource 
specialist role and other positions involving mild learning han- 
dicaps, and has had no effect on personnel serving the severely 
handicapped. fj q 
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Colorado 

Colorado has no formalized preservice program to prepare per- 
sonnel for. education of the multiply handicapped or severely 
retarded. The University of Northern Colorado has been at- 
tempting to build such a program, but the effort is threatened by 
budget cuts and appears to be coming to a halt. Otherwise, Col- 
orado's higher education programs came close to meeting the 
state's personnel needs in terms of numbers in the current con- 
text of release of school staff, budget cuts, and a general 
slowdown of expansion at the district level. There is an accompa- 
nying decline in preservice enrollment, and both state and 
federal budget rollbacks have led to layoffs of higher education 
personnel. Current circumstances also include a projected 
decline in pupil enrollment: 

Colorado accepts a good namber of out-of-state applications, 
and the manpower supp[y has also increased because of layoffs 
in urban centers^ However, when reductions in force occur, those 
left in the djstrict tend to be those with seniority, and these are 
not necessarily the best trained personnel. Moreover, regular 
educators can obtain rapid retraining and then bump newer and 
more comprehensively prepared special education personnel. 
Relief from practicum, which is also being put into effect, 
removes the need for certified regular educators to include a 
practicum in their special education endorsement training. 

Rural and mountainous areas of Colorado, however, ex- 
perience great difficulty in recruiting and keeping personnel. 
Priority needs m ryiai arens are for people to teach multiply han- 
Jic.apped and severely reta^od populations, and for educational 
consultants to work with classroom teachers. 

Connecticut 

Hig^r education in Connecticut prepares personnel in the 
areas of L^'v^e retardation, sneev ]■>, ;mpairment, audiology, voca- 
tional special education, Di, ngual special education, physical 
therapy, and occupational therapy. Not available are training pro- 
grams in vision, hearing impairment, and physical handicaps. 
Information was not available on the status of preservice enroll- 
ment, but the pupil enrollment in special education is considered 
to be_stable. 

In Connecticut, demand exceeds supply of personnel to serve 
the severely handicapped and speech impaired, as well as of 
audiologists, vocational special education personnel, bilingual 
special education personnel, occupational therapists and phys- 
ical therapists. Supply exceeds demand only for personnel in 
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instruction of the educable mentally retarded; Supply equals de- 
mand for personnel in: trainable mental letardaiion, emotional 
disturbance/behavior disorders, learning disabilities, physical 
handicaps, visual impairment, hearing ^ impairment, adapted 
physical education, early childhood education, tht= r :peutic 
recreation; there are also adequate supplies of schot : psycholo- 
gists, paraprofessionals and special education administrators. 

Reductions in force are starting toj>ccur at the elementary 
level in Connecticut. Conversely, it remains difficult to fill sec- 
ondary positions in special education. 

Delaware 

Delaware has two higher education programs that prepare per- 
sonnel for special education. The University of Delaware, with a 
staff of five, offers preparation in mild to moderate handicaps, and 
Delaware State College, with one faculty member, provides some 
training through h nds from the state's Comprehensive System of 
Personnel Development. As of 1983, Delaware Stale College also 
has an early childhood special education training project funded 
by the Division of Personnel Preparaticn, Special Education Pro- 
grams, U.S. Department of Education. There are no training pro- 
grams in vision or hearing impairment, nor in any moderate to 
severe handicap. In response to a new statewide directive for 
public school programming for autistic pupils, the University of 
Delaware is offering inservice graduate level training, and similar 
training will be provided in deaf-blind education, which is another 
emerging emphasis in Delaware. Under-supplies of personnel in 
secondary and vocational education for the handicapped are also 
being addressed through inservice training. Both preservice 
enrollment and pupil enrollment are level. 

In 1981, 20 percent of the state's new teachers were from 
Delaware, and the remainder came largely from Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. Some reductions in force have occurred, and there 
is a small surplus of teachers of the mildly handicapped, some of 
whom are currently working as paraprofessionals. The major 
shortage area is in occupational and physical therapists for or- 
thbpedically handicapped students. 

District of Columbia 

. Teach rs come to the District of Columbia from all over the 
United States. Many new graduates are furnished by universities 
within the District and from universities in its greater 
metropolitan area, which includes portions of Virginia and 
Maryland. Approximately 50 percent enter from other states, 
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primarily because of the transient population of government and 
military spouses available: This strengthens the manpower sup- 
ply; bat also creates a hjgh turnqvei^rate and_ha_s_r_ecentiy led to 
some surpluses of teachers oM^ e _G 1 ']^[y_^5 in ^L c ^ a _PP e ^ : 

S )me shortages are reported in severe emotjona[disturbance, 
severe retardation, multiple handicaps and deaf-blind instruc- 
tional services. The District usually has a few vacancies going 
into the school year, and its funding system permits it to open 
new programs in the middle of the year. The pupil enrollment has 
stabilized. 

Florida 

Florida's major gap in preservice programming is in speech 
correction; one of the oldest preparation programs in the state 
did noi get a penny to continue training. Overall, higher educa- 
tion is not supplying more than 30 percent of the hew personnel 
that the state needs, and preservice enrollment has dropped 
markedly in the past few years. Upgraded admissions standards 
have reduced the number of eligible entry-level trainees, and 
there has been a significant loss of female and minority trainees. 
The state s hew procedures for upgrading teacher education and 
certification have also influenced preservice enrollment. All ap- 
plicants for positions must pass a written exam concerning 23 
generic competencies, and first-year teachers are supervised 
and evaluated by a peer teacher, principal, supervisor and sup- 
port team. 

Pupil enrollment in Florida, on the other hand, is increasing In 
the face of critical shortages of personnel to serve severely lean, 
ing disabled, emotionally disturbed/behavior disordered, and 
speech impaired students, as well as low-incidence populations, 
including children with sensory impairments and severe retarda- 
tion. The state is also short of occupational and physical 
therapists. 

Georgia 

Higher education in 6eorgia does not supply enough new 
graduates in any area except mental retardation, and even these 
are in short supply in rural areas. Although master's preparation 
in speech is available in the state, these programs are supplying 
no more than one-thjrd of the needed speech [personnel. Further, 
Georgia has no program to prepare personnel in visual impair- 
ment nor in educajion of the jjeaf-Bjind: There js a decline in 

P re _ ser ^L ce _^J 1r P" rTieri !_ J^at Atfl^'JJ 1 J rorn _ PL 0 Q r 3 m _ reduc- 
tions caused by budget losses and loss of money for student 
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support. Another factor is the new competency-based certifica- 
tion provision which requires a written test and an on-the-job 
assessment. The state has recently undertaken a review, revi- 
sion, and update of the tests, which are now being offered in the 
areas of professional knowledge and mental retardation. 

State pupil enrollment is declining somewhat but is increasing 
considerably in certain areas, including the metropolitan Atlanta 
area. Each school year begins with up to 600 vacancies in special 
education, which is the state's number-one area of shortage in 
all of education. The seriousness of the problem has prompted 
the Governor to order a study of attrition and other factors, in- 
cluding burnout and low salary levels among these personnel. 
No manpower problem is presented in occupational and physical 
therapy because there are many regional hospitals which provide 
these personnel dh a contract basis. 

Rural recruitment and attrition continue to be problems, and 
rural districts frequently offer better incentives than do urban 
schools. (One district made ail facilities barrier-free in order to 
hire a speech therapist who was handicapped.) 

Guam 

The University of Guam offers a generic bachelor's degree with 
no specialty emphasis; the program is designed to prepare 
resource room teachers. Although Guam's highest incidence of 
handicap is speech/language impairment, no program to prepare 
personnel for speech correction was available until 1983; the 
University of Guam now offers bachelor's level training for 
speech/language clinicians. Guam has no programs nor training 
tracks to prepare personnel for severe retardation o; multiple 
handicaps. The deaf-blind program, which functions as a school, 
was initiated several years ago when Guam identified approx- 
imately 100 rubella children. At that time, a special inservice 
training program was mounted for teachers and aides, who con- 
tinue to serve these students; Since the need is met in this man- 
ner, the lack of preservico 'raining in deaf-blind instruction is not 
a problem, but the need of an overall preservice program in mul- 
tiple handicaps continues. 

The University of Guam is a small university with about 2000 
students which has experienced a tremendous decline in enroll- 
ment in its College of Education. The special education program 
has J)een holding j>teady, however, for the past few years. 
Guam's pupij enrollment is decjjning somewhat: New Jraduates 
are not suffjcienj^to meet manpower needs, but Guam also has 
applications from dependents of servicemen stationed there. 
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Shortages continue in emotional disturbance/behavior disorders, 
severe retardation, multiple handicaps, speech impairment, 
vocational special education, and secondary special education. 
As the elementary programs approach maximum enrollment, it is 
at the secondary level that major shortages are identified. At 
both levels, Guam has open positions well into the school year. 

Hawaii 

The University of Hawaii and Crlgham Young's local campus 
are the major suppliers of new personnel, but Hawaii also needs 
but of state applicants. There are ho preparation programs in 
hearing impairment or visual impairment, and, in both cases, 
training should be initiated not only for Hawaii but also for the 
entire Pacific Basin. The Hawaii Department of Education has 
referral arrangements with San Franeiseo State University and 
Gallaudet College for recruiting new personnel in these areas: 

Overall preservice enrollment in Hawaii's universities is 
steady, and the pupil enrollment on the islands is increasing: 
Besides the difficulty in reeruiting personnel in vision and hear- 
ing impairment, Hawaii experiences shortages of vocational 
special education personnel [ and _pe_rson_nej [ for instruction of 
hand[capped secondary students |n general, as well as need^ for 
occupational and physical therapists. Recruitment is made 
easier by the stale s desirability to out-of-state applicants, but 
the other side of U\& coin is that most of these personnel remain 
for only about three years, thus creating a problem of high staff 
turnover. 

Idaho 

Most of Idaho's preservice programs focus on preparation of 
teachers and other personnel to serve the mildly and moderately 
handicapped. Idaho State University is working with staff of the 
Idaho State School for the Deaf and Blind to resurrect a dormant 
training program for teachers of the hearing impaired. Idaho State 
University also provides training for teachers of the emotionally 
disturbed and for speech pathologists and audiologists. The 
University of Idaho provides specialized training for work with 
severely retarded and multiply handicapped pupils and in adapted 
physical education and recreation, Idaho does hot have a program 
to certify personnel in visual impairment. Preservice enrollment in 
special education has stabilized or declined slightly. 

The number of bUt : bf : state special edUcatioriJeachers in Idaho 
has increased oyer the years to equal about 50 percent of the 
teaching force. About half bfetfiese come from Utah, and the 
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remainder are recruited from Washington, Oregon, California, 
and Colorado^ 

jdaho's population of handicapped pupils is level, and the 
state is a[so seeing a stabilization of attrition due to the uncer- 
tainty of the job market and accompanying increased mobility of 
its personnel. Between 1977 and 1981, the attrition rate in special 
education dropped from 50 percent to 20 percent. Nonetheless, 
Idaho reports manpower shortages among all types and levels of 
special education personnel. At the secondary level, the need is 
for school programs, as well as for personnel. 

Illinois 

Higher education in Illinois \* nounted preservice programs 
to match all special education position categories in the state, 
and the University of Illinois and Illinois State University provide 
graduates to many states in the specialties of severe retardation 
and sensory impairments, respectively. Numbers of in-state 
graduates are not, however, uniformly sufficient to meet man- 
power needs in Illinois districts. Typical problems with needs 
data are reported; the state has difficulty in demonstrating ths 
very real heeds for additional personnel on the basis of pure 
numerical data, because so many other factors influence the 
meaning of such data. 

Preservice enrollment is declining in Illinois, which has also 
had an overall decline in enrollment of about 160,000 over the 
past ten years due to population shifts. This represents 21 per- 
cent of the former school-aged population. Among the state's 
1,009 school districts, 47 percent have lost 10 to 25 percent of 
theirenrollments during this period, while 25 percent have lost 30 
percent of the school-aged population, and a few have lost up to 
60 percent. 

Nonetheless, rural and urban shortages are reported for every 
type and level of personnel; 1981-82 data show shortages in all 
specialty areas, with the greatest shortages in personnel for in- 
struction of the physically handicapped, severely retarded, and 
emotionally disturbed/behaviorally disordered, and for speech/ 
language personnel. Shortages also present problems in early 
childhood education, whose preparation is not a general em- 
phasis in higher education in Illinois because the state's special 
education statute is permissive with regard to preschool services 
for handicapped children. 

Attrition of special educators remains a problem, particularly 
in rural districts: For 1981-82, attrition among special education 
personnel (1 1:8 percent) was greater than aSrjtion of elementary 
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(8.2 percent) or secondary (7.9 percent) oersonnel in regular 
education. 

Both rural and urban areas have experienced some reductions 
in force due to declining enrollments, and sortie RIF/s have in- 
cluded special educators. There have been occasions when 
regular educators who are laid off have bumped special edu- 
cators who lacked seniority; in Illinois, it is possible for regular 
educators to assume special education positions in this manner 
with as few as four special education courses. The biggest 
change is that more and more districts are releasing psychol- 
ogists from full-time employment, and then hiring them back on 
an hourly contractual basis without tenure or fringe benefits; this 
step is being taken as a monetary measure. 



Indiana 

Enrollment data from higher education indicate that sufficient 
numbers of new personnel should be available to meet Indiana's 
needs, but these data are flawed by the facts that: (a) large pro- 
portions of the higher education enrollment are comprised of 
practicing teachers in masters training to comply with the 
state's requirement that all teachers have graduate degrees 
within the next five years; and^ (b) enrollment figures do not 
reflect the intentions of the graduates to remain in or leave the 
state. Though preservice enrollment does not appear to be sig- 
nificantly decreasing, it is likely that it is overpopulated with 
already employed personnel, rather than new personnel. Training 
programs are available in the state for ail areas of exceptionality, 
except visual impairment. 

Although pupil enrollment has declined somewhat, all areas 
of special education ale always on the Teacher Training and 
Licensing Commission emergency list. The largest areas of 
emergency shortage in 1981 were learning disabilities, emo- 
tional disturbance/behavior disorders, and severe emotional 
disturbance/autism. New needs have been created, particu- 
larly ih learning disabilities, by shifts in groupings and case 
loads. 

Layoffs in lndianapcus_Iast year released approximately 500 
people, including 80 to 85 special educators, and closed ten 
elementary schools and one high school. Some districts are also 
dropping administrative, central office, and supervisory person- 
nel and combining programs in ways that may create jobless- 
ness among some personnel in special education. Meanwhile, 
recruitment and retention remain problemmatic in rural sections 
of the state. 
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Iowa 

Iowa can Use a. I of its own graduates as well as large numbers 
of out-of-state pecole. There are no in-state programs to supply 
certified people in vision or in hearing impairment, and the 
slender supply of trainees preparing for the secondary level is in- 
hibiting program growth in local districts: Many teachers In Iowa, 
have received training h Nebraska, South Dakota, and Missouri, 
and audiologists are recruited in 26 states: Preservice enrollment 
is down, and the pupil enrollment has shown some decline. 

While Iowa's shortages affect all areas of special education, 
the most severe shortage is for personnel in multidisability 
resource rooms, a service delivery mode that is increasing, par- 
ticularly in rural areas. The next greatest need is for learning 
disabilities personnel in rural districts: 

Iowa has experienced some reduction of intermediate middle 
management personnel and direct service people; the total 
reduction in 1931-82 was approximately 5 percent. Though these 
reductions have not created any appreciable surplus, there has 
been some hiring of special educators as paraprofessionals in ur- 
ban areas. The general rate of personnel attrition is declining 
slightly because so few jobs are available in education or other 
fields: 

Kansas 

Kansas lacks preservice training in visual impairments. The 
lack of a fully approved program in early childhood education for 
the handicapped stems from the fact that this level of education 
has not yet been mandated in the state. Kansas's several major 
universities are not producing sufficient certified people to meet 
st?v < v , and many higher education classes are filled with 
pr' . . certified teachers working toward full certification. 

The <^.v. status of new trainees enrolled in preservice training 
c.uiti rot be estimated. 

The greatest manpower needs are in the areas of learning 
disabilities and emotional disturbance/behavior disorders. Other 
shortages occur in trainable and editable mental retardation, 
hearing impairment, and speech impairment at the elementary 
and secondary levels. Physical therapists are also difficult to 
find. A few urban areas have reduced numbers of personnel, but 
surpluses are extremely rare except for occasional instances of 
certified people working as paraprofessionals in the oil-rich 
towns of western Kansas. Personnel shortages and turnover 
make rural services minimal — "you lose a teacher, and there 
goes the third grade." Because of confusion in 1981 as to the 
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Part B funding pattern for PL 94^42 monies, Topeka cut off all 
new teachers after a certain date but was later able to rehire 
some of them, but this situation cost tht ii some vocational 
people that have been difficult to replace. 

Kentucky 

Kentucky's new graduates are not numerous enough to meet 
the demand for personnel in the state, particularly at the sec- 
ondary level. In the absence of a tull program to train personnel 
in severe emotional disturbance/autism, there are bits and 
pieces of training, and there is but one small preparation pro- 
gram in hearing imnairment. There is no decline in preservice 
enrollment, which is complemented by trainees who are crossing 
over from regular education. There are also moves toward imple- 
menting a more selective university admissions policy and to in- 
troduce competency testing for teachers. 

Kentucky's pupil population is declining somewhat but short- 
ages of personnel continue to be serious in the areas of hearing 
impairment, secondary education for the handicapped, early 
childhood, severe behavior disorders/autism, and for directors 
and administrators of special education and diagnosticians. 
Layoffs have not affected special education personnel. 

Louisiana 

In Louisiana, the numbers of preservice trainees currently 
enrolled approximate the attrition rate in special education. The 
state has recently become self-sufficient in terms of having per- 
sonnel preparation programs to match all personnel categories; 
the program in visual impairment was initiated a little more than 
a year ago. and the preparation program in hearing impairmen :s 
three years old. The state needs far more personnel than 
higher education institutions are supplying, and recent evident . 
shows some reduction in the numbers enrolling in preservice 
training. Five years ago, the state superintendent ordered that Jll 
teacher education graduates pass the National Teachers' Ex : 
amination in order to be certified, and there has since been some 
question as to the test's fairness to minority groups. A revalida- 
tion of the test is in progress and, meanwhile, graduates who do 
not pass the test, or who do riot take the test, are passing into 
employment in other states. By the same token, Louisiana 
recruits from other states. 

Private school enrollment is growing in the face of a decline in 
public school enrollment. In and of itself, this enrollment change 
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■ <;"'S oeotuase overall needs for se^.ze m special educating. 

;. j .:..>*: the public sen cols provide many services for handicap 
; .' • ;:e;ents enrolled in parochial schools Moreover, 291 
; i.?;s applied to educate their children at home when home 
• ; was approved b> the Louisiana i-pis ! ature in 1980; as of 
i e*bL J 7 1 n ad r • ' v n e w ed their ap p i i c a : i u n s . 

Personnel snortages exist for ail types and levels of special 
educatsei {)>. • -rine! in Doth urban and rural areas The most 
scute snort age:- are: in severe mental retardation, emotional 
(i s'ter • :e, bpetth therapy, occupational and physical therapy. 
{ L- ■ j -i has the highest incidence of speech impaired pupils 
m trie need States) The teachei education shortage extends 
j : : ■ i r v g i a r education, as well; in 1981. over 600 person^ w ho did 
n ' • t have education credentials at all re eived credentials 
bu'ea;.' the;- - ' no certified people to take the jobs. As 
rti .whi.y as K : 1963. the state superintendent convened a 

44 member : ♦•.ice to study Louisiana's teacher shortage, 
w h ! o i ■ ' s e s ; ■ i serious in math e m i at i c s s c i e n ce , and special 

education. " together are short over 800 teachers. One of the 
s u pe n hie r/v'" ■ ■ •■; o m m e h id a 1 1 o n s is that trainees be given f -e e 
1 1 j 1 1 m . d trit ; » ,:::;•* see.L Louisiana's schools for --n years 

Maine 

Mairii ; o ::eppi T .*■ f he/, gra :uade : s does not o us needs, par 
n u.'ae :i\ tee se sedary No training program is avai la P ; e 

• i h e ... t a t e f fj r pe r s o n n e I to serve he a r i n g ea paired or visually i i \ 
paired pup's- Aide egh the general pros- r « e e enrollment has 
Ce . need, this is riot (h- case m special ed..: re en, which is con- 
sidered L i ' 'and op; srtomty 

MjifTj s biggest s: :de wide educat icr ia 1 e ■ 1 • - ;ent problem 
f- : a as e--. "::,ng special educat ic , e? sonriel. Of 1,609 

r.-O-e reaehieg > c .e ancaes in 1981; 34 5 were e s[:».-;r.!cii education, 
f. whir * the laoement office received 68 applications. The n^xt 
grea!'-ei demand was for personnel for grados K 3 — but 'or these 
i ' : es !he f e were 106 applicants: The personnel problem ex- 
a e-roapo. • 5 :- r 3 1 areas The greatest lack of new graduates is in 
•„["■• . - and neaong The training program at the University of 
k v1a'M'« Farm my ton has taken a dual approach that produces 
ge-i ;.;.C"S witn two ctTt-h aborts: regular teacher an. special is i 
in a s: • ■ docatior area A number eligible for certification in 
spe^'e ooe e- ► regular teachers, instead. Moreover, the 

master s; pe, grams a' the University of MamseQrono was badly 
damage^ L y the tkjctuaticJr; s in Part D personnel preparation 
grarii funds, and oh., of the p: ograms that suffered was speech 
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preparation Even in December c>t 1982, t^e state had approx- 
imately 20 upon positions in speech/hearing that cou'd not be 
filled. Oimjr shortages include. rosoarce room personnel and per- 
sonnel io serve the muitihandicapped; visually impaired, emo- 
tionaily disturbed/behavior disordered, severely emotionally 
disturbed/autistic, and handicapped students in the secondary 
schools. Reeruitmeni of occupational and physical th ■■•apisis is 
seen as a distribution problem, rather than a shortage Hoblem : 
Maine is not getting as many teachers as expected [jrqm the 
layoffs that occurred in Massachusetts, oecause these people 
are wiiling to go to the southern part of the state where the short- 
ages are not as crucial, rather than to the northern rural areas. 
There are no surpluses of special education personnel even in ur- 
ban areas, and the enrollment of handicapped pupils goes up by 
about 500 per year, even though the overall pupi! population is 
exhibiting some decline. 

Ma \r < 

Mr: h] doe: ave a full complement of training programs to 
mat special education positions and needs, but its overall 
preservice enrollment in special education is down. However, the 
state anticipates no preservice quantity problems because. there 
are not going to be many new special education positions 
anywhere in the state for ' oming three years. The economy is 
not only holding back df nnent. but has already caused sig- 
nificant reductions in forou. According to a spokesperson, these 
budgetary measures have resulted in spreading personnel too 
thin and to underscoring a disparity between ihe educational 
needs of children and the number of personnel positions that can 
be funded: Montgomery Bounty's public schools hired only two 
new special educators last year, and Prince George's County, 
having laid off 900 people in 19V.. will not be hiring anyone. 
Maryland's child enrollment; though not increasing now, is ex- 
pected to grow again by 1984-85. 

In the wake of the layoffs, it is probable that retooled regular 
education teachers could bump newly trainee special educators. 
Unemployed, certified special education teachers are seeing 
employment as paraprofessionais as the way to get teaching 
jobs later 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts colleges and iniversitjes operate^ preparation 
programs for all of the state's special education needs ^areas, 
and the quantity of preservice graduates does not fall far short of 
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meeting the state's needs The state has ibrig-standirig needs for 
personnel in speech, language, and hearing impairments, com- 
pounded by high attrition among itinerant teaches in rural areas. 
Objection to itinerant service also complicates recruitment of oc- 
cupational and physical therap ; V>: 

A new trend is the shortage ;n school psychologists, where 
there has been fairly high attrition, as well as budr t cuts in sup- 
port services and general psychological service 

The greatest special education attrition in n years was 
caused by the redaction in force that followed the enactment of 
Proposition 2 V^This attrition is due to the semority bumping 
clauses in teacher contracts, by which regular educators who 
have more tenure and who have picked up dual certification may 
assume resource program positions with no more background 
than a practicum. There is also an enormous turnover of special 
education administrators who are being replaced by general 
education administrators. As reductions were made, special 
education personnel with as much as ten years' seniority were 
replaced by general education personnel with more ycar^ of 
service. All of this has created surpluses of special educators In 
the mildly handicapped category, largely concentrated in the 
eastern part of the state where some of them now work as para- 
professionals. 

As is true in many other states, Massachusetts is Ic mg math 
and science teachers to high technology industries. Schools are 
having difficulty providing computer training because of these 
personnel shortages, and the high tech firms have recently 
begun to send trainers in for direct instruction in these areas. 

Michigar 

Michigan has all ■ ^aration programs necessary to its cer- 
tification requirerrip >nd its hew graduates meet most but not 
all _of its personne . r' 4 For the 1981 schoo* ye? there were 
2439 new endorse!. .Jht.s h special education, and < but 282 of 
these we:^ from Michigan's c r^ges arid UriivrrsMica. The 
gradual increase in hew person . .. I prepared in men' retarda- 
tion is hot matched by growth in this child ccuni, and later 
surpluses are expected in th-s sneciaiiy. 

Needs for new personnel are also influenceu by statewide 
layoffs averaging at least 20 percent over the past two years. 
Many spec 5 a! educators are being pink-slipped as districts push 
tenured regular educators into (heir slots, and this phenomenon 
has created an open market at the universities for retraining 
regular educators. _ 
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Both preservice enrollment and pupil enrollment are down in 
Michigan, as large numbers of residents relocate in th^ sun belt 
because of Unernplo; merit and other economic pr <3S. 

Minnesota 

Cutbacks and changes in the availability of Part D federal 
personnel p ,>paration monies have undermined Minnesota's 
capacity to supply hir a graduates in special education: Of 
particular concern is the new certification in early childhood 
special education; the former federally funded training project 
was cut. and the planned replacement program is not yet opera- 
tional. A federally funded program in autism was also cut. Pre- 
service enrollment is declining, especially at the graduate level 
where there are few positions for those who complete the 
training. 

Minnesota reports serious urban and rural shortages of per- 
sonnel in emotional disturbance/behavior disorders, visual 
impairment hearing impairment, and physical handicaps. The 
manpower needs in emotional disturbance are caused not drily 
by low numbers of new graduates but also by attrition of exist- 
ing personnel as a result of burnout. Some rural areas are also 
short of speech personnel, but there if an ovarsupply in urban 
centers 

Changes m learning dir ilities caseloads have created an 
oversupply of personnel in this category, which has become the 
major target for grouping more children together and laying cff 
personnel. Genera' reductions in force have created other 
surpluses in urban are^s, and the bumping of special educators 
by regular education pusdhnel with seniority has beccrnr a ma- 
jor problem. Regular educators who appropriate special educa- 
tion positions in this manner heed hot complete a practicum in 
order to ob'.ain provisional certification in special education 
(although a practicum * j required for full certification.) 

Another -.^stressing replacement of personnel involved phys- 
ical education personnel whom the state ncd just finished 
training in adapted physical education. Laid-off iegular 
education people have been bumping personnel whom the state 
had put effort into and trained for handicapped education. 
Several special education positions within the state department 
of education itself have been replaced by regular education 
personnel. 

Minnesota's overall pupil enrollment is declining, and the 
enrollment of handicapped pupils is also down this year by about 
2,000 out of 80.000. 
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Mississippi 

Mississippi's cbMegps and universities provide training in all 
areas except visual impairment: A 1981 statewide survey 
established the number of teaching positions filled for 1981-82 
and also projected needs for 1982-83: Two new certification 
areas were added in 1981: one for educational handicaps (which 
includes the mental retardation and learning disability 
categories); and audioiogy: The universities were well prepared 
in advance fot this change, and apparent over-supplies of 
graduates foj 1982-82 in educable mentai retardation and 
specific learning disabilities, and apparent under-supplies in 
educational handicaps, will be easily adjusted by a- -igning new 
personnel according to ineir now more flexible credentials. 

The largest shortage are? reported is in personnel for emo- 
tional dir'wrbance. Lesser areas of projected under-supply ap- 
pear for personnel in visual impairment, speech pathology, and 
physical handicaps. 

All of these projections, however, must be mediated by the fact 
th.it many Mississippi graduates go to nearby Louisiana where 
they can earn up to $7000 more annually with a master ? degree 
and experience. Louisiana also offers teachers the opportunity *o 
take one course per semester at no cost, as well as bonuses for 
implementing projects. Thus, while Mississippi may project some 
surpluses, its districts continue to report personnel heeds. Con- 
sidering the attrition and Mississippi's slender margin of surplus 
gradiicM"' this may in fact indicate a serious shortage of person- 
nel in many areas of special education, particularly as the han- 
dicapped enrollment increases. 

Missouri 

Missouri reports demand exceeding supply of hew graduates 
due to declining numbers ot students electing to enter training in 
special education, attrition of teachers, iriadeqi ^*e salaries, and 
lack of attractive locations. Missouri has rib sta ■3-ti:nded teacher 
education programs m taring impairment oi vision Although 
two private institutions offer deaf education tram ng with an o r al 
ideus. there is no preparation program at all in vision. Because 
such prcr^ms are expensive, they car x ot be initiated without 
'edera! support; the state is providing for-c r edit cours^woi k l,* 
these specialties with whatever discretionary H ^ : ' a r s it tv- f 

Missouri's manpower data is Iirriiled b> the fact that its man- 
power data rr.anagerr. _->nt system does rib! request positions un- 
filled, only actua 1 positions and service are receded. Assump- 
tions are based on information gained ^>m placement offices, 
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universities, requests for recruitment assistance from districts, 
and related evidence in general, there Is an overall shortage of 
all types and levels of special education personnel that is 
geographically specific to rurai areas. Shortages that apply to 
both rural and urban areas are in speech/language, emotional 
disturbance/behavior disorders, and personnel to serve children 
with lo .v- incidence hand>caps The numbers of handicapped 
cNidreri enrolled in the public schools remains level. 

Montana 

ir< Montana, three state Umversities_and iwb private colleges 
prepare special education personnel. These graduates are sup- 
plemented with out of-state personnel who apply in large 
numbers. Although Montana has no formal training program to 
prepare personnel in visual impairment, hearing impairment, or 
fur education or dr-af-blind students, this is not viewed as a prob- 
lem because the number of pupils in these categories is so small 
that personnel needs can be met through out-of-state recruit- 
ment, particularly from San Francisco State University and 
Port ,ih't! State University (Oregon). The same is true for occupa- 
tional and physical therapists. Preservice enrollment is not 
declining and, because of preparation for re-endorsement, there 
may be some increase in overall special education enrollment. 

Many school districts have staffing problems in secondary 
speeial education: Resource teachers are assigned to handle 
secondary student, but consultants to regular _' L j ^cator^are 
also used: and regular educators themselves are becoming more 
proficient: Eastern Montana University has a track in _ secondary 
vocational education for the handicapped, and a second program 
^ developing at Montana State University: Notwith^tand'Ho, the 
secondary arena is a locus of personnel need: 

js _M_ontana communities hard hit by the recession r.itrd j ism- 
pioymenj_(e:g.. Butte. Anaconda, Great Falls and loggmp co'nrnurv 
ities in the northwest), there hav been some layoffs, but these 
personnel ar< often hired back when districts find the money. The 
bigger cities have more applicants than the, can handle because 
Montana is a growth state thrM is attractive to applicants. In these 
siiuations, some certified teachers may be employed as aides as a 
means for working their way into the system. 

Rural recruitment and retention remains a serious problem, 
and incentive salaries as high as $20,000 have not made a dent in 
the problem. Many districts have an annual turnover that in- 
cludes their administrative personnel as well as instructional 
staff. 
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Nebraska 

Nebraska's personnel needs exceed the capacity of its institu- 
tions of higher education to supply new graduates. The level of 
preservice enrollment is steady, as is pupil enrollment. 

Nebraska is short of endorsed teachers in low-incidence 
areas: visual impairment, hearing impairment, severe retarda- 
tion, and emotional disturbance, particularly severe emotional 
disturbance/autism, where the need is desperate. The demand 
for personnel for the severely retarded is low. but so is the sup- 
ply, and the problem centers on putting them where they art 
needed. A statewide need also exists for .secondary resource 
room personnel. 

Out of 1 100 school districts, approximately 750 have special 
education programs and most of these operate in rural settings 
where shortages continue year in and year out. Nebraska par- 
ticularly needs resource room teachers and speech pathologists 
who are willing to go to rural areas. More than 100 positions re- 
mained unfilled for these types o< personnel well into the 1982-83 
school year. 

There is an over-supply of special education teachers in such 
urban areas as I incoln. The surplus consists of people who are 
unwilling to leave an urban area to find work. 

Nevada 

Nevada has to hire a substantial number of out-of-state per 
sonnel. The state does not have preservice preparation in vision 
or hearing impairment, nor in any other low-incidence area ex- 
cept severe retardation. Its only program for speech personnel, at 
the University of Neva r -Reno, cannot prepare sufficient 
numbers to meet critical needs: Overall preservice enrollment ir 
special education > declining, and the pupil enrollment has 
declined slightly. 

The staie ctepa^r^ r.d school districts, particularly in rrral 
are--*? hcvetore c; tviiy each year, and in the past year even 
Las Veg; * been heavily involved in recruitment. Most out-ot- 
Mate tea .e-rs c^rre from Neh r ka and Utah: The most acute 
shortage exists in speech personnel, and t^ a ';hers for 3ect«'idary 
special educator r^e also in short supply: 

Reductions in force? in regular education have not affected 
special education. Whereas districts could slow down by not in- 
itiating programs, units not used at the end of the year can be re- 
allocated to other districts that »' J j>_ initiate programs over and 
above what the state qrig|n^l[y frnded. Therefore, each district 
has a motivation to use its money for program development. 
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New Hampshire 

New Hampshire lias relatively few institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and [he number of graduates is far from adequate to meet 
state personnel needs. There is no program to prepare personnel 
in severe retardation, multiple handicaps, or severe emotional 
disturbance/autism. Keene State College has developed a sec- 
ondary emphasis in special education, and the University of New 
Hampshire has recently added a general special education pro- 
gram. No evidence is available to judge the status of the overall 
preservice enrollment in special education: 

The supply of speech/language personnel; occupational 
therapists, and teachers of emotionally disturbed oehavioraily 
disordered students is short in all areas of the s f ate. The shor- 
tage of physical therapists varies as:d tends to be geographically 
specific, as does the shortage of psychologists: There is a press- 
ing need for secondary peopje in all [ro[e^, as wejl as needs for 
tea , ;s of seve ely emotionally disturbed students and other 
low-incidence populations. Personnel in severe retardation and 
multiple handicaps pre particularly lacking in rural dis* r icts. 

New ! tamp shirks child count is up as people continue to move 
into the southern section u< the state; in the north, there are only 
sporadic enrollment changes. Still, program nro^h is slow. 
Parents' groups have been active on learning disabilities issues, 
and 60 percent of the state's handicapped children are ciassifiec 
in this category. Personnel from the reductions in force in 
Massachusetts are still boing absorbed in o the work force, 
largely h; the southern technology belt, where math and science 
teachers are leaving education foi these ine*-'stries. 

New Jersey 

New Jersey lacks preservice preparation in seve. ^ t ion 
and preschool education for the handicappe \ L t ; ;_Jri in 
January 19B2 pr ided for education for the handicapped from 
birth to age 21_ permissive from birth to age 2, and mandatory 
from *ge 3 io 21. P r eschool teachers will need to get dual cer- 
tification, and a new endorsement is being developed 

Genetically trained personnel are plentiful, but shortages of 
personnr' ?n hearing and visual impairment occur. For the cbm- 
^ar, 77 categories of personnel have been established, from 
special class teacher to ophthalmologist. In all but three 
categories, ^ght to dramatic decrease i;» needed personnel is 
projected. The increase is expected in: resource room teachers, 
vocational special education, and adapted physical education. 
The decrease is expected in: special class teacher (328 fewer will 
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be needed); bilingual ~ati- ■ -'English ns a second language 
(159 (ewer); school cou/tx-'O.: *:3i few:'*; ochool psychologists 
(50 fewer), social worker;. jH, n '".r^n; sp.c' learning disabilities 
teacher consultant (31 ..• ■ ■■ ; As t^e Gen^fc-i school-aged 
population has c'ecrec^eY.; speda! edv^t^n popiiiatfon has 
increased in New Jersey: 

New Mexico 

0n the occasion of New |_Mexicu's '^si university survey^ 124 
students were expec ed to graduate m special education in 1932; 
124 graduates do nqt_ever i take care of special educator attrition 
L n J he state,, not jo mention development of new programs. The 
state has no preparation program in vision, physical handicaps, 
multiple handicaps, hearing impairment, nor bilingual special 
education. 

New Mexico's minopty Mexican-Amercan copulation out- 
numbers the dominant Anglo culture by a 'atio of 52 to 48 per- 
cent. In regular education, 32 percent of the state's teachers are 
of Mexican-American origin, but in special education on?y 17 per- 
cent of personnel are members of the minority culture. 

The state hires seven types of ancillary personnel; among 
these, there are no personnel preparation programs for occupa- 
tional therapists, interpreters for the deaf, or orientation mobility 
specialists. Preservice enrollment is declining because of staff 
reductions at Universities, while the handicapped pupil popula- 
tion is incitap^n as peopl move into the state from other areas. 

New Mexico .as across-the-board shortages of personnel in 
all categorical areas and at all levels of special education. 
Surpluses are entirely geographical and are limited to resort 
areas like Santa Fe, Taos, and Ruidoso, and the metropolitan 
areas of Albuquerque and Las Cruces. Every other location has 
ah exceedingly difficult time with recruitment and retention. The 
state education agency Updates position vacancies three times a 
year, advertises in newspapers across the United States, and 
wcrks with districts to contact potential supplieis of personnel. 
But the problems of manpower in r,.ra!, remote New Mexico re- 
main unsolved, and attrition is takinc care of the budget crisis. 

New York 

New York has 4 • colleges or universities with special educa- 
tion preservice programs. Enrollment appears to be level, some 
.iovv programs arc being established, arid recruitment act'vit'es 
have increased. There is a preservice program for everything, but 
not enough new personnel to satisfy all the state's needs. If 
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proposed early childhood legislation is passed, personnel for 
this area will become a manpower problem. Bilingual special 
education ,c currently a big manpower problem, which is being 
addresyjn by six colleges. 

Nev York hires large numbers irom Connecticut and is also 
supplieJ colleges and universities throughout the northeast. 
Conversely, graduates from New York's university system take 
jobs ;ver the United States. The significant quantity problem 
is attracting people to rural areas, but rural shortages are hot as 
severe as they have been in the past, possibly because of reduc- 
tions in force in nearby states and the general uncertainties of 
the job market. In a recent survey of 7DD school districts, 58 
responded that they had difficulty with numbers of personnel; 
the majority expressed shortages in learning disabilities 
teachers, and the remainder centered on shortages in the mental 
retardation area. Shortages of occupational and physical 
therapists also exist in some areas and it is difficult to find good 
people to serve autistic and severely retarded pupils: 

Urban schoois in large metropolitan areas present their own 
staffing problems: Many teachers are unwilling to work in inner 
cities, and special education staffing is constricted in ^ome 
metropolitan areas by an absence of qualified applicants: 

Reductions in force have occurred in some urban and subur- 
ban areas in both regular and special education Some cities are 
reorganizing their systems because of declining resources^ and 
this leads to layoffs. Some! certified teachers have taken jobs as 
aides in suburban are'is and, in goneral, New York's paraprotes- 
sionals are better qualified than ever. 

North Carolina 

Highe. eU nation in North Carolina comes CI05 o to proviaing 
sufficient hew graduates to Meet current personnel r^eds, and 
there is a prepaiation prdgr-i r r to me^t aH manpower demands. 
Enrollment in preservice training has no\ declined, IvA there have 
been gradual decreases in the pupil en dllment in tho public 
schcbls and these are expected to cdntihUo until an increase 
begins to occur in the lata IP North C-'G'ina, the decline 

in pupii enrollment vvilJ be accdmp3hied by a dr vp In the number 
of state : ai!^ii,;d teachers. This implies an inc. eased effort dh the 
part of local districts to shift regular educators toward respon- 
sibility for handicapped learners and, in this Situation, the role of 
inservice becomes tremendously important Moreover, North 
Carolina would expect a few reductions in tht size of preservice 
preparation statewide during the same period. The srate's riev* 
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quality assurance program is a program for evaluating teachers 
who complete preservice training by means of written compe- 
tency examinations. 

Main areas of need are for personnel to serve emotionally 
disturbed children and gifted and talented children; both repre- 
seri areas of continuing program growth. Attrition is a com- 
plicating factor in the shortage of personnel in emotional distur- 
bance, who demonstrate a four-year turnover rate of 25 to 30 p<~. 
cent. Otherwise, North Carolina's turnover rate for all teacher 4 - <* 
6 percent, and for special education teachers it is 7 percc 

Reductions in force have not taken place at the instruc U 
level, but two reductions have occurred among state education 
agency staff membp r :. There i.^y be small surpluses of teachers 
of the mildly har.uicapped i> - ire Urban areas where they are 
willing to take paraprofess .-. ?s<tibris in order to work thcrv: 
selves into the system. 

North Dakota 

North Dakota has rib training program that prepares school 
psychologists, and the closest is at Moorhead State University in 
Minnesota. Thus, many distiicts purchase psychologists' se\ 
vices from .cental health centers. There is no decline In preser- 
vice enrollment in special education, but the problem is how to 
increase it to meet the state's pe r sonnel needs, and how to at- 
tract high caliber people arid minorities. 

in the context of a general school-aged population drop, 
special education continues to grow. North Dakota has not yet 
identified its true special education population, and a number of 
children remain underserved. The current child count (8 percent) 
grows as more services become available. 

The supply of personnel is adequa'o in mental retardation, 
vision, and hearing impairment. Shortages occur in personnel for 
preschool handicapped education, emotional disturbance, and 
secondary special education. Speech clinicians are in demand in 
rural areas, and a new shortage ii> severe retardation has arisen 
through a deinstitutionalization order tnat places severely han- 
dicapped children in community settings: 

Layoffs of regular and special educators have taken place in 
both rurai and urban areas, often in the fesm of njn-renewal of 
contracts. Regular educators do not bump specia 1 educators 
because certification offers little fjexjbiiity in this direction. The 
state has received applications stemming [ from reductions in 
force in other states^but these have not been nume. jus enough 
tc make a real impact 
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Ohio 

The supply aruj demand issue depends on geography There 
continue to bepersonnul needs in occupational and physical 
therapy, especially in ru'al areas. 

Seven years ago, 50 colleges and universities across the state 
had personnel preparation programs in education, today there 
are 48 Most tra_in in at least one certification area, and nrc\ 1 
focus on elementary and secondary education; 33 prepare per 
sonnei in learning disabilities, and two prepare occupational 
and physical therapists. The training program: for occupational 
and physical therapists keep their programs 0 rri^ JI , and con- 
tinuing unrier-supplies keep the salaries o- .n^s^ personnel 
elevated. 

Although the general school population of Ohio lias declined 
dramatically, the population of handicapped pupils continues to 
grow Except for shortages of occupational and physical 
therapists and personnel to serve severely emotionally disturbed 
pupils, statewide manpower heeds are fairly well covered. Ceil 
tral Ohio shows a surplus of personnel for the educable mentally 
retarded^ as well as speech therapists and psychologists. The 
Deans' Task Force :s reviewing areas of over-supply, and this 
may lead to a readj^ ,trr.ent or training programs in the state. 

In Central Ohic. 16 percent of teachers have be i rif Fed, or 420 
people across 55 school districts. Regular education teachers 
are retraining for special education positions because those with 
seniority can thereby avoid layoffs. Those who had student 
teaching in their earlier preparation do not have to repeat it to 
become certified in special education. As a result of layoffs and 
surpluses, some certified special educators have accepted para- 
p r ofessional positions in urban areas. 

Oklahoma 

Preservice programming in Oklahoma does not include 
preparation in visual impairments, and numbers of new 
graduates ao not reet tne personnel needs of districts in the 
state. F : rst year teachers a;e f» warded probationary certification, 
undergo tnree evaluations by a supervisory committee, and pay 
to take a teacher's examination at the end ot ...c first year cf 
teaching: This is a factor that is inhibiting the enrollment of now 
trainees 

Oklahoma has shortages in mast areas of speciaj education, 
particularly in rural arp_as:_ Principal recrMUment problems are in 
personnel for vis pa' j m pairment : r>d learning disabilities. Sreech 
therapists are also a M iare breed ' in Oklahoma. 
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The enrollment of handicapped pupils has been steadily in- 
creasing, f;\. rti approximately 35,000 in 1975-77 to approximately 
65,000 in 1982. 



Oregon has no prepa.^tior. program in emotional disturbance/ 
behavior disorders, and the declining preservice enrollment is 
unable to supp»y adequate quantities of personnel for state 
needs The pupil population has not declined, but both pupil and 
professional populations are unevenly distributed, with the pre- 
ponderance located in the Wilamette Valley and the remainder in 
the sparsely settled areas east of the Cascade Mountains. 

Rural districts report a pressing need to retrain educators to 
teach handicapped pupils. Most districts have difficulty [n hiring 
teachers for seriously emotionally disturbed students and there 
is also a shortage of personnel in learning [ disabilities, although 
trie handicapped learner certification covers ^rrsonnel for men- 
tal retardation, learning disabilities, and emo v/nal disturbance. 
The small supplies of personnel in severe retardation and other 
low-incidence areas does not figure heavilv ,n supply and de- 
mand, because there are too few service:- such children in 
local communities. 

Fiscal problems have necessitated stn-; eductions from the 
state level to the district level. Some sv.< luses exist among 
teachers of the mildly handicapped in the astern section of the 
state, but very serious shortages continue mi .he east where turn- 
over is very high, and sone communities r ;pori a complete turn- 
over of staff each year. This occurs in t'\ > face of incentives that 
include housing for as little as $15 or $P0 per month, as well as 
elected salaries in some districts. 

P^v^ylvania 

- -jc'al education enrollment at some r enhsylv- nja colleges 
and universities Ha* declined markedly, but the state is well 
served in terms of the types of preservice programs available. 
The only missing links at the preservice level are in severe emu- 
tionrl <J ; sturbance/autism (not listed on Table 1 because there is 
no certification category for this in Pennsylvania) and orientation 
c*:,d mobility training There is, however, concern that the preser- 
vice training tracks severe handicaps produce personnel who 
ne*d further skill with low-incidence populations. 

The special education pupil enrollment shows some increase. 
The severelv mentally handicapped population, served since the 
Pennsylvania Association of Retarded Gtfizeris decision in 1972, 
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has leveled ■ f because all eligible children are thought to have 
been identi .' r, 'ugrarns at the secondary level and in learning 
disabilities zre the current growth areas. Consistent shortages 
occur in personnel for severe emotional disturbance, and to a 
lesser degree, occupational therapists, physical therapists, and 
for personnel in severe mental handicaps, multiple handicaps, 
orientation and mobility and secondary special education. Con- 
tinuing difficulties in recruitment of appropriately trained person- 
nel for severe retardation may eventually lead to significant 
shortages unless more trainees are encouraged to enter preser- 
vice preparation programs. Growth in programs at the secondary 
level has created shortages in this area also. 

Pennsylvania has witnessed layoffs and program cutbacks in 
many_cornmumties. both in regular education and special educa 
tion Bumping of special educator we *ake place only witnm 
"certification classification but dt?.trJ;;ic are hiring some cer- 
tified special educators r - : p;oii s£- Jhals. The most pressing 
recruitment problems a , inning to o ; -our in inner cities, 

which are becoming the placc-s where pecple are \V,os\ unwilling 
to accept employment. 



Puerto Rico 

Until a few years ago, handicapped pupils in Puerto Rico were 
piaced in self-contained classes, mostly at the elementary :ovei. 
Since 1979; the thrust has shifted to mainstreaming and to pro 
gramming at the intermediate and secondary levels; including 
the establishment of prevocational centers for the handicapped 
Because Puerto Rico is at the beginning of this vffort; the neor* 
for personnel is only now beginning to be felt in breadth and 
depth. 

The University of Puerto Rico has had a soecial education pro- 
gram since 1965 and is a principal supplier of personr el in the 
$3n Juan area. InterAmerican University is now Puerto Rico's 
leading institution of highc Education, operating both a 
graduate and undergraduate p.c :j r ^m in special education. *he 
Umvei s< ty of the Sacred Heart m San Juan and the Catholic 
University of Puerto Rico have undergraduate programs in 
special education and offer a few graduate courses. Puerto Rico 
is also supplied by two mainland universities that have cam- 
puses on the island: Fordham s Puerto Rican campus h^s In- 
itiated a special program for teachers of the handi^'^^* 1 < J the 
request oi Puerto Rico's Department of Educatio' M< 
University's extension program offers grad ite ti r * 
vice enrollment is increasing, and. at the gradu ■ 
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heavy with practicing regular educators who have begun to de- 
mand training in education for the handicapped. 

These institutions of higher education provide no program in 
education for speech/hearing impairment, and Puerto Rico's 
Department of Education is requesting the University of Puerto 
Rico's Medical Science Center to reopen a speech preparation 
program that was operated there earlier. Higher education offers 
adequate programs in learning disabilities, mental retardation, 
and emotional disturbance/behavior disorders, but formal pro- 
grams are lacking in severe retardation and multiple handicaps, 
although some coursework is available. Thus, higher education 
in Puerto Rico is not presently able to provide sufficient numbers 
of graduates to meet all staffing needs. 

The major shortage areas are in severe retardation, multiple 
handicaps, emc:ional disturbance/behavior disorders, severe 
emotional disturbance/autism, secondary special education, and 
occupational and physical therapy. Among Puerto Rico's 100 
school districts, there is only one occupational therapist at the 
central level to serve handicapped pupils island-wide, and there 
are no more than four or five of these therapists working under 
the State Department of Education to serve children in the entire 
island. There are other occupational therapists, though few in 
number, in other agencies such as the Department of Mental 
Health. 

Whereas the general population in Puerto Rico is declining, 
the special education population is growing because new ser- 
vices are continually being established: There are no surpluses 
of personnel, and new graduates will have work: 

Rhode Island 

Rhode Island has no higher education preparation program for 
occupational or physical therapists: jts cojieges and universities 
do not supply sufficient numbers of special education personnel 
to meet demand, and the state recruits heavily in the Northeast: 
The status of preservice enrollment was not available, but pupil 
enrollment is level. 

Occupational and physical therapjsts are in short supply, and 
there are only half as many secondary educators with special 
education credits as elementary educators w[th special educa- 
— tion credits. When Rhode Island expands programming i for sec- 
ondary handicapped students in the public schools, shortages of 
secondary special education personnel are anticipated. The 
same is true of bilingual special education, for which there is 
no specific certification. The state has large populations of 
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Portuguese, Hispanic, Vietnamese, and Cambodians; few per- 
sonnel are available, and many paraprofessionals are staffing 
programs at this point: 

Some direct service teachers (mostly resource room person- 
nel) were laid off in the past year, and many regular classroom 
teachers are returning to school to recertify in special education 
because of the threat of layoffs: These people are bumping newly 
certified special education teachers; as well as experienced 
special educators. 

South Carolina 

South Carolina has experienced shortages of perso^iinel in low- 
incidence areas of instruction and in rejated services^ Prepara- 
tion programs in these specialties are limited. The one prepara- 
tion program in hearing impairment is located at a private girls' 
college and is for undergraduates. Additional training programs 
appear to be needed for visually handicapped, hearing handi 1 
capped, multiply handicapped, and related services programs 
such as occupational therapy, physical therapy, orientation and 
mobility instruction, audiology, and others. 

In addition, personnel shortages include specialists in severe 
emotional disturbance and severe retardation. Less intense shor- 
tages often occur early in the school year in learning disabilities, 
educable mental retardation, and speech impairment. 

Although there was a slight decline in 1980-81 in pupil enroll- 
ment in special education, South Carolina has no surplus special 
education personnel. Rather, it has significant manpower prob- 
lems, particularly in its rural areas, which comprise the majority 
of school districts in ihe slate. Districts advertise nationally, 
make recruiting trips, and appeal to the state education agency 
for assistance. 

The Teacher Certification Professional Development Act re- 
quires new teachers to be tested upon completion of their under- 
graduate training and again after one year of probation in the 
first year of teaching. A team of peers evaluates each teacher by 
means of a nationally validated testing instrument, a procedure 
which began in South Carolina in 1982. 

South Dakota 

Seven South Dakota institutions of higher education operate 
preparation programs in special education. In 1981, they pro- 
duced 161 graduates in special education; of these, 83 became 
employed in South Dakota, 51 left the state, and the destination 
of the remaining 27 is classified as "other/' The number of 
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graduates has been increasing. For example, in 1978 : 79, 166 
people graduated in special education, AO remained in South 
Dakota, 56 went elsewhere, and 20 were "other." Preservice 
enrollment was level in 1982. 

The preparation program in deaf education at Augustana Col- 
lege, which collaborates with the state school for the deaf, sup- 
plies graduates to a number of other states, and so South Dakota 
must supplement Augustana's graduates with out-of-state 
recruitment. Other states also hire graduates from the University 
of South Dakota, and all of the state's occupational and physical 
therapists come from out of state. Moreover, the noncategorical 
training program in emotional disturbance does not include 
training in severe disturbance/autism. 

New graduates within the state are not sufficient for new hires. 
South Dakota has approximately 13,200 pupils enrolled in special 
education (10 percent incidence) as of the 1982-83 school year, 
and has had a percent growth in special education each year for 
the past few years (while the general education population is 
decreasing). For this enroMment, there are 503 teachers. 

Major manpower shortages are concentrated in emotional 
disturbance/behavior disorders, severe emqtionai disturbance/ 
autism, occupational therapy, physical therapy^ and speech: 
There are also shortages of personnel in severe mental retarda- 
tion and multiple handicaps. 

Reductions in force in regular education have not affected 
special educators, and no surplus manpower is available in 
special education. More problematic than recruiting teachers 
is the matter of retaining personnel, who apparently become 
burned out after several years in special education and, conse- 
quently, move to positions, in regular education. South Dakota 
has a iarge number of special education certified personnel who 
have followed this path. 

Rural districts have the most serious difficulties both in 
recruitment and retention. One district advertised an $18,000 an- 
nual salary (considerably more than its standard) for a speech 
therapist and still could not hire one. Another district advertises 
as far away as the New York newspapers, and districts have 
joined to operate a statewide job service. 

Tennessee 

In Tennessee, no preparation program exists in emotional 
disturbance/behavior disorders or severe emotional disturbance/ 
autism, and training in this area is reported to be in need. 
However, th^re is rib certification category for either emotional 
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disturbance nor learning disabilities bat, rather, a general cer- 
tification standard for "general special^ educator" which covers 
mild handicaps arid which is the generic noncategorica[ ap- 
proach for resource room teachers. Most of the state's handi- 
capped pupils are served in resource rooms. 

In the past, the state has not provided widespread educational 
services for autistic children, and a new definition separates 
them into the classification called "other health impaired/' The 
education of deaf-blind children takes place in centers for the 
deaf-blind. 

Most special education personnel are trained in Tennessee, 
where preservice enrollment appears to be level, but personnel 
from other states are also recruited. In major cities, manpower 
problems are few (but full programming for handicapped children 
has hot yet been achieved, e.g., autistic and deaPblirid). In rural 
districts, demand often exceeds supply. Major heeds are for 
audiologists, occuDational therapists, physical therapists, cer- 
tificated vision teachers, and speech persdr hr \ 

In response to economic downturns, program reorganizations 
are occurring at the district level. The child cour.t continues to in- 
crease, and, while there have been no reductions in the special 
education force, some surpluses of teachers of the mildly handi- 
capped have accrued in urban areas, and some of these are work- 
ing as paraprofessionals. 

Effective in July 1980, all prospective teachers in Tennessee 
must have completed, in an approved program, not less them one . 
3-quarter-hour course in education for the handicapped. This is 
to ensure that all teachers acquire knowledge and understanding 
of the learning and behavioral characteristics of handicapped 
children. All teachers' certificates issued after July 1, 1980, must 
meet this requirement: 



Texas 

Colleges and universities in [Texas provide preservjee training 
in all aspects of special education pertaining [to [State [personnel 
certification. However, the supply of jiewly trained personnel is 
insufficient jn several respects. The majority of Texas's jnstitu- 
tions of higher education have cut the size of their graduating 
classes in education by half in the past three years, and enroll- 
ment continues to decline. Most graduates remain [n the eight 
major urban areas, but 50 percent of the school districts m Texas 
are rural. Further, the state's pressing needs for personnel 
qualified in emotional disturbance/behavior disorders and sec- 
ondary education for the handicapped are confounded by a 
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certification practice that inhibits higher education from being 
more responsive in supply. Texas permits a person certified in 
special education to teach in various categorical areas. This 
tends to blur the overproduction of personnel in one category 
and the underproduction of personnel in another. 

While Texas has three preparation programs in visual impair- 
ment, this number is not sufficient for a state this size, and the 
supply of personnel in this specialty falls short. Fewer people 
certifiable in mental retardation are graduating, and school 
districts are asking for a great deal of assistance in bilingual 
special education and few people are prepared to fill the gap. Six 
Part D personnel preparation projects are working on the bilin- 
gual special education shortage. 

these problems, coupled with a population influx into Texas 
and problems of attrition and rural staffing, have led Texas 
authorities to predict a critical teacher shortage in special 
education by 1984-85. The types of attrition that are occurring 
stem from overall transition and chancfe both internal and exter- 
nal to Texas. The change rate in 1979-80 from position and loca- 
tion shifts and other types of personnel loss had the capacity to 
impact on 46 percent of special education personnel and 36 per- 
cent of ancillary personnel: In that year, it was possible to 
balance terminations of instructional personnel with additions 
but, with ancillary personnel, there were 61 percent terminations 
and 39 percent additions^ 

The relatively new teacher competency test used to evaluate 
applicants for certification may also be contilbating to a reduc- 
tion in numbers of entry-level trainees and numbers of graduates 
assuming positions. 

Texas reports a desperate need for personnel for instruction of 
emotionally disturbed/behaviorally disordered students L and out- 
of-state recruitment efforts continue. Shortages are also serious 
in visual impairment, bilingual special education, and secondary 
education for the handicapped. Pockets of surplus personneMn 
urban centers represent the unwillingness and unpreparedness 
of newly trained personnel to work in small rural districts, whose 
personnel needs are chronic and unsolved. 

Utah 

Over a 10-year period, Utah issued an average of 453 cer- 
tificates per year to special education graduates from training in- 
stitutions in and out of the state. Over a three-year period, the 
rate of attrition is consistently 20 percent across the boards, and 
Utah needs 400 new teachers per year just to balance attrition. 
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About 10 percent of newly certified teau'iers leave the state each 
year, thus reducing the pool of available manpower by 45^ln addi- 
tion, female graduates from the Mormon community may never 
take jobs. 

If Utah's manpower problems are ever tc be solved, its preser- 
vice preparation programs will have to expand. Five institutions 
provide preservice programs. Forty percent of the University of 
Utah's special education programs have been supported by 
federal Part D funds, but the University has petitioned the Regents 
to replace most of these funds with state money. If this succeeds, 
it will salvage these training programs but the possibility of expan- 
sion is unclear. Utah State University at Logan has applied Part D 
funds to 30 percent of its training efforts. Weber State College in 
Ogder operates a training effort in resource rpdrtl preparation, as 
does Southern Utah State College at Cedar City. The largest in- 
stitution, Brigham Young University in Provo, is privately funded. 

Preservice enrollment has declined somewhat in Utah, while the 
pupil population continues to expand. Besides the shortages of 
new graduates in all areas of special education, there is no 
preparation program in visual impairment between Greeley, Col- 
orado, and San Francisco, California, and the University of Utah is 
endeavoring to gain Ftegents' authorization to initiate one. Neither 
does Utah have a preparation program in physical handicaps. 

In the spring of 1981 L the state ran about 100 short in its per- 
sonnel needs to fill vacant positions, and it has usually run short 
by this number in the past few years: Problems of recruitment 
and attrition are most severe in the rural area away from the 
Wasatch Front. Personnel are needed everywhere in the state in 
all areas and, levels of special education, most particularly for in- 
struction of visually impaired pupils and autistic pupils. 
/' 

Vermont ( 

Vermont has no preparation program in visual impajrment nor 
in hearing impairment. Noncategorical certification and jralning 
specify personnel to serve rnildy, moderately, or^ severely han- 
dicapped, and teachers of the multihandicapped (severelyjiandi- 
capped) deal with pupils who have visual or hearing Impairments. 
Preservice enrollment is declining, and numbj^s graduating in 
state have never been sufficient to meet Vermont's manpower 
heeds. Consulting teachers and s' ach personnel with high-level 
graduate training tend to leave the state because of the low 
salary scale; the national reputation of the University of 
Vermont's consulting teacher preparation program also creates 
a nationwide market for th^se graduates. 
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The shortage of speech/language personnel is so acute that 
positions remain Unfilled well into the school year, and there 
have in the past been under-supplies of consulting teachers. 
Among teachers of the multiharidicapped, the turnover rate is 
high. 

While the regular education enrollment has slightly dimin- 
ished, the special education enrollment has been increasing 
gradually. A recent legislative decision means that Vermont will 
begin to use categorical descriptors for identification di children 
eligible for special education services, a move which may ul- 
timately reduce thp number of such children for which the state 
is accountable. 

Regular education reductions in force have hot affected 
special educators. Many regular educators are pursuing special 
education endorsements, and Vermont has hired some of the 
teachers who were laid off in Massachusetts. Even so, the 
numbers of teachers needed has not decreased appreciably, par- 
ticularly in rural districts, and surpluses of personnel certified in 
mild handicaps occur only in the urban areas. 

Virginia 

Two universities offer training in visual handicaps, and there is 
one program preparing personnel in hearing handicaps. Six pro- 
grams are involved in preschool education for the handicapped, 
offering graduate training to personnel who are already certified 
as teachers. New graduates from state coMeges and universities 
are not sufficient to meet Virginians manpower needs, and pre- 
service enrollment is declining somewhat. 

The Department of Education's Office of Special and Compen- 
satory Education collaborated in 1982 [to survey 100 percent of 
Virginia's school divisions, which responded by describing a 
range of hiring difficulties. The subsequent : 1982 ! Report to the 
General Assembly concluded that the state's greatest personnel 
shortages occurred in mathematics, science, special education 
(particularly learning disabilities, emotional disturbance, severe 
retardation and other severe handicaps, and preschool educa- 
tion for the handicapped), and vocational education. Personnel 
• for severe handicaps and preschool education are of particular 
concern because the supply of hew people is short and attrition 
is high among these personnel. 

Virginia's population of handicapped pupils is increasing 
gradually. There have been a few reductions in force in school 
districts but these have created no surpluses of personnel for 
special education. * (1 Q 
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Washington 

Washington has had a teacher shortage in special education 
for several years. Universities are unable to prepare enough per- 
sonnel to meet the demand, and graduating seniors usually have 
jobs lined up in the summer after their junior year. Many trainees 
still want to enroll in preservice training, but some state univer- 
sities have had to cut back in recent years, while private colleges 
and Universities are expanding. Besides its own graduates, 
Washington hires personnel from other states, particularly 
Oregon, Montana, and Kansas. The recruitment emphasis often 
involves flying out-of-state applicants in and even conducting in- 
terviews jh airports. 

In 1979, Washington's legislature studied the avaMabijity of 
special education personnel and their recruitment, the expan- 
sion of inservice to retrain personnel in areas where enrollment 
was declining, arid other factors related to manpower supply and 
demand. The result was the legislature's funding of. 600 state- 
supported positions above the attrition rate. By the time the in- 
tended year of expansion had arrived, however, the state's 
economy had begun to falter and the hundreds of positions 
disappeared. Fiscal setbacks may also bring about a leveling off 
of district services and a subseouent leveling off in the iden- 
tification of handicapped pupils, although the pupil enrollment 
has grown steadily in the past. 

Three-fourths of the handicapped school population is be- 
haviorally disordered, learning disabled, or speech impaired. The 
greatest shortage is for personnel to serve these children at the 
mild to moderate levels. Many vacancies also persist in sec : 
ondary special education. Increased preparation of regular 
educators to serve the mildly handicapped is needed in order to 
direct remaining resources to the greatest special education 
needs. 

State officials have identified several factors that influence 
attrition among special education personnel. First, Washington 
experiences what most states do In terms of trained teachers 
working with less severely handicapped students over the years 
they teach, inasmuch as they can get the same pay for. easier, 
more fulfilling work: This is a form of burnout. Second, 
Washington requires that all teachers be qualified in regular 
education. Those who wish to teach only the handicapped must 
commit themselves to extensive regular education training that 
they do not intend to use, and this restricts the availability of 
special education teachers. Third, when Jl_scaj_p_oii_c_y limits 
open positions in regular pupation, it can also prompt personnel 
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to put in time In special education simply to get in line for the 
regular education job they really wanted in the first place. Fund- 
ing limitations also pose problems when [ salary budgets are 
limited and pressure builds on a system as more children are 
identified as needing service. 

West Virginia 

West Virginia's institutions of higher education are not pro- 
ducing enough new people to meet the state's personnel needs, 
and the teacher education enrollment has declined between 50 
and 60 percent over the past ten years. The state has no prepara- 
tion program in hearing impairment or visual impairment, and 
personnel in these areas are trained through Western Maryland 
College, Gallaudet College, and a cooperative program with 
George Peabody College of Vanderbilt University in Tennessee. 
Since certification specifies comprehensive service with mild, 
moderate, and severe handicaps in each categorical area, there 
is hd generic certificate. 

An experimental program has been approved at West Virginia 
University for personnel associated with severely handicapping 
conditions, in order to meet needs in this area of exceptionality 
and to provide certification training to personnel working in the 
state's institutions. In the past, there has been little practicum 
opportunity with severely handicapped pupils in the public 
schools. 

As of September 1985, all graduates entering the teaching pro- 
fession will have to meet a proficiency level on a statewide 
criterion-referenced test in their specialty areas, as well as in 
basic skills and professional education performance assess- 
ments. This is a move toward product orientation for teacher 
education programs, as the test will not be used solely for cer- 
tification purposes, but, rather, for successful completion of a 
college or university training program. The instrument will 
specify the skills and knowledges needed for practice in the 
schools; in administering the test, preservice programs are to 
use its results diagnostically and prescriptively, with reference 
to the public school curriculum. 

In terms of current shortages, the dominant need in West Vir- 
ginia is in specific learning disabilities, followed by emotional 
disturbance/behavior disorders and mental retardation. A number 
of vacancies are also reported in speech pathology (limited by the 
stringent American Speech, Language and Hearing Association 
standards that are used) and in school psychology (In which 
School Psychologists Association standards are used). 
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Pupil enrollment is decreasing at the elementary level and in- 
creasing at the secondary level, a trend that is expected to 
reverse itself later in the 1980's. The special education popula- 
tion is not decreasing, and the teacher shortage becomes more 
acute as child find activities succeed and more services are pro- 
vided. In West Virginia, the retraining of current teachers is seen 
as the major step toward solving manpower problems. 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin's colleges and universities are not turning but suffi- 
cient numbers of graduates, particularly in emotional distur- 
bance, learning disabilities, severe retardation, multiple han- 
dicaps, visual impairment^ physical therapy, occupational 
therapy, and speech/language: Preservice enrollment is declin- 
ing, and the University of Wisconsm-Milwaukee is particularly 
concerned with the drop in both regujar education and special 
education enrollment; students are going jnto more Jucratjve 
fields and are also affected by the news of budget cuts and 
reductions in force. 

The state's institutions of higher education do not j>ffer train- 
ing programs in visual impairment or orthopedic impairment. 
Recruitment for personnel in these and other areas covers many 
states, and personnel are drawn particularly from Northern Il- 
linois University in DeKalb. 

Major shortages concern personnel in emotional disturbance/ 
behavior disorders, learning disabilities, severe and profound 
retardation and other severe handicaps, speech/language, and 
secondary special education. 

Reductions in force have taken place among regular educators 
in some Urban area but regular educators are unlikely to bump 
special educators because it is hot easy to recertify: the entire 
training sequence, including practicum, is required. Nearly 70 
people have been laid off h the state education agency, in- 
cluding some special education personnel, and more cutbacks 
are anticipated. 

Special education surpluses that do exist are being absorbed, 
at least in part, by the state's movement into early childhood han- 
dicapped educat'on and multicategorical programs. Some sur- 
pluses of personne. in mental retardation continue to be reported. 

The general pupil population decreased by about 200,000 be- 
tween 1973 and 1982. Special education enrollment increased 
from 53,000 to approximately 87,000 during the same period, and 
overall Increases In the pupil population are expected later in the 
decade: _ _ 
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Wyoming 

Wyoming has one generic preservice preparation program, 
staffed in 1982 with five people and reduced to four in 1983 
(located at the University of Wyoming in Laramie). The program 
does hot specify training tracks with specialty emphases, and 
the only speciality training that students may have takes place in 
their student teaching. Although the University people recognize 
that this is a problem, rural areas are in need of personnel with 
K-12 resource room certification, and so there is little stimulus to 
modify the preparation program. Wyoming graduates are supple- 
mented with out-of-state personnel in order to meet manpower 
needs. 

Wyoming reports a great need for occupational therapists and 
a somewhat less pressing need for physical therapists and diag- 
nosticians. Personnel and public school services have been 
directed primarily toward pupils with mild to moderate han- 
dicaps. Thus, the need for specialists in emotional disturbance 
and severe handicaps has been curtailed by limitations on the 
provision of these services in the public schools; however, ef- 
forts to meet needs at the local level continue. 

The overall pupil enrollment and the special education enroll- 
ment are stable, and the definitions of handicaps and of special 
education are becoming more strict. Surpluses of special educa- 
tion teachers are rare, occurring only in the more populous areas. 
Surpluses from other parts of the nation are having a positive ef- 
fect in Wyoming, which is hiring people from Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois, and several eastern states. This has created, 
for the first time, a buyers market for some rural districts, and 
the qualifications of these out-of-state people may stimulate 
others to upgrade their skills: 

Discussion 



The information in Chapter 3 has shown a general shortage of 
many types of special education personnel, and a serious short- 
age of certain types of personnel: occupational therapists, 
physical therapists^ speech clinicians, teachers of students jffho 
are emotionally disturbed/behaviorally disordered, severely 
retarded, severely emotionally disturbed, multiply handicapped, 
visually handicapped, hearing handicapped, and personnel to 
work with students who need secondary spec ia[ education pro- 
grams. Not all districts are equally affected by these shortages: 
Respondents (as well as documentation from some jurisdictions) 
state that the districts most seriously af^pct^d are those with 
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relatively low local wealth, isolated rural settings, inner. city 
schools, and those lar from teacher education institutions. Such 
districts and schools cannot compete successfully with more ad- 
vantaged districts in the recruitment of personnel. 

The obvious conclusion is that some problems of manpower 
shortage cannot be solved by P re _P_ a _ ra ^ on _°j additional numbers 
alone, but also require new approaches to personnel preparation, 
recruitment, and community support of personnel: Respondents 
agreed on the need to tailor preservjce training to the specific 
contexts and characteristics of consumer needs in the service 
areas of training programs; the need for higher education to work 
cooperatively with school districts to plan effective traimng and 
practical experiences for trainees in the service area; and the 
need to create stronger systems of community support for the 
retention of special education personnel, most particularly in 
rural, remote, and inner city areas where many are currently un- 
willing to accept employment. One recommended strategy is the 
preparation and deployment of teams of new graduates (rather 
than of one lone individual from a given training program) to 
rural, remote, or inner city employment, so as to lessen feelings 
of isolation and lack of common values and life styles that often 
interfere with personnel retention in such districts. 

Although alternatives such as these are Imperative to the solu- 
tion of manpower shortages in certain geographic and socio- 
economic settings, they do not rule out the apparent need for 
some additional personnel preparation programs and/or for in- 
creased production of new graduates to reduce widespread and 
severe shortages reported for certain types of personnel. Figures 
from the federal Special Education Programs office (Saettler, 
1983) show that approximately 22,000 new personnel are ex- 
pected to graduate from higher education special education pro- 
grams in 1983-84 (presumably from the 698 programs identified 
by Geiger in 1983), but that the current rate of attrition among 
practitioners in the field is 25,000 annually. Responses to this 
survey indicate that the difference between supply and demand 
may be even greater because some of the 22,000 currently 
scheduled to complete higher education may not represent new 
personnel for the work force^but may, in reality, be employed per- 
sonnel who are working to niove from their current status of pro- 
visional certification, or who have returned to school to satisfy, 
new, more stringent certification requirements: 

Another problem with preservice enrollment numbers is the 
lack of graduate follow-up reported in this suryey L which raises 
the question of how many eventually enter the special education 
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profession: Information gaps are compounded in some cases by 
poor communication among Institutions of higher education, 
state education agencies, and local districts: Sonne |uj;isdictions 
report that it has not been possible to gain information on the sup- 
ply of new graduates in the pipeMne^althoujjh the demand side of 
the manpower data system is furnishing comprehensive data. Turf 
issues between various state department bureaucracies can also 
re P_° r ^ e _^jy j nt ? r [ ere _ vv, lh yi® ^Jo^s of state special education 
agencies to gather data from higher education" 

Some personnel shortages may decMne as new hires continue 
to be eMminated jn certain jurisdjctions and as programs are 
spread more thm as a result of financial cutbacks. Attrition may 
decline somewhat in the uncertainties of the general job market. 
Further reductions in force may curtail the demand for (but not 
the true need for) some personnel, and thus create further small 
surpluses of the sort reported in this chapter. These surpluses, 
however, pertain exclusively to personnel for the instruction of 
mildly to moderately handicapped students, rather than to the 
more widespread and serious shortage classifications. Sur- 
pluses of personnel and over-supplies of new graduates, both 
now and in the foreseeable future, appear to involve teachers of 
mildly handicapped students. For example, though a few 
jurisdictions have difficulty finding teachers of educable men- 
tally retarded students, others predict a future surplus of these 
personnel because student and instructional definitions are 
diversifying, yet the number of new personnel for this handicap 
continues to increase in some places. 

These influences on manpower demand are not expected to 
solve problems of supply that are currently pressing, particularly 
when preservice enrollment is declining in 29 of the 54 jurisdic- 
tions reporting. The depopularization of public education in 
politics and the press, and the accompanying federal, state, and 
local fiscal incursions into educational resources, have been 
reported by participants in this survey to make a career in educa- 
tion seem less than promising to prospective trainees. They are 
not eager to assume the image of "least able and least in- 
telligent" that has of late been assigned to those who enter 
teacher training and teaching, nor do they have great confidence 
that they can get jobs when they graduate. Many who might 
otherwise enter special education are, therefore, preparing for 
other professions that are more lucrative, seemingly more 
secure, and more respectable. The other side of the coin is that 
higher education has suffered from program cutbacks and reduc- 
tions in force, thus limiting the program options and admissions 
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slots available to those who do wish to pursue teacher training: 
Given the three to four year lag under which universities operate, 
by the time they reduce production to match current conditions 
and economic constraints, the demand for teachers will again be 
on the increase (as suggested by juriscJicUoris 1 demographic 
data and by pupil enrollment projections for the remainder of the 
decade). The entire picture that emerges suggests that the gap 
between supply and demand will probably continue to widen in 
the i980's. 

At the same time that information reported in Chapter 3 sug- 
gests current and future shortages of personnel in many teach- 
ing specialties and in certain geographic and socioeconomic 
settings, it also raises questions about the quality of personnel 
and, hence, the quality of services. In and of itself, any limitation 
on numbers of available personnel promotes mediocrity because 
it limits selectivity. As one survey participant put it, "the federal 
government used to tell us to train only the numbers that were 
actually needed. But then you have to take the mediocre, as well 
as the excellent. We don't want everyone to enter the profession; 
we would like to have only the good ones." 

Some of the "good ones" may also fall victim to reductions in 
force which enable less qualified teachers with seniority to 
replace newly certified special educators whose recent training 
was quite possibly more comprehensive and stringent than that 
offered in the past. Quality control also has suffered from reduc- 
tions in force that have occurred in state education agencies, 
where their deleterious effects have included diminishment in 
the capacity to coordinate and deliver inservice training, offer 
technical assistance coordinate the Comprehensive System of 
Personnel Development, and monitor district programs. 

The impact of the teacher tests, compete certifica- 
tion procedures, and other innovations introduces another junc- 
ture where issues of quality and quantity converge: On the one 
hand, it is possible to increase the number of available personnel 
by reducing the standards for their competence^thereby placing 
less competent personnel in many cjassroqms^ Thjs makes 
mediocrity its own reward, smce no stimulus is created to make 
changes in preservice preparation, nor to raise the caliber of 
people entering preservice training or the profession, nqr^ to 
change the status quo of public education. On the other hand, \\ 
is possible to reduce the number of available personnel by in- 
creasing the standards for their competence. When manpower 
shortages are extreme, this option will result in vacant pqsjtions, 
Unless other measures are taken to eliminate them (for example, 
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increasing class sizes or case loads; supplementing Jhe staff 
with personnel who are less than fully qualified), and these 
measures tend to cancel but the benefits of more competence by 
negatively affecting other conditions that influence learning. 
This option also makes competence its only reward, since it 
changes none of the other factors that would compensate the 
competence that is sought (such as recognition and reward for 
merit, greater respect from parents and the public). Against this 
background, a first step toward improving education would in- 
volve preparing and deploying a very adequate supply of qual- 
ified personnel so that standards of competence could be raised 
(not lowered), so that the work force would be composed of 
skilled and knowledgeable (not marginal) personnel, and so that 
merit (not mediocrity) might be recognized and rewarded in the 
profession of teaching. 
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Chapter 4 
From a Programmatic Viewpoint 



This chapter presents results of the survey that demonstrate the 
effects of problems in manpower supply and demand reported in 
Chapter 3 and the effects of economic conditions in jurisdictions, 
as reported in Chapter 2. These issues are explored with quality of 
educational service as the criterion. The purposes are: 

• To explain current trends and policies related to 
student:teacher ratios in special education; 

• To review interdistrict and interagency efforts to solve man- 
power and fiscal problems; 

• To highlight trends in the delivery of service for the educa- 
tion of pupMs with Jow-[ncidence handicaps and of pupils with 
mild to moderate handicaps; and 

• To present overall findings concerning the provisional cer- 
tification of personnel. 

The final portion of Chapter 4 sets forth narrative statements from 
jurisdictions on the matter of provisional certification of personnel 
and related procedures for filling vacant positions when fully quali- 
fied manpower is not available. The chapter concludes with an over- 
view of some jurisdictional activities in quality assurance and a dis- 
cussion of all findings relevant to the impact of personnel shortages 
and fiscal reductions on the quality of education for the handicapped. 



Participant contributors from each jurisdiction presented 
information on the ratio of handicapped students to teacher (or 
other educational staff member or therapist) for different instruc- 
tional groups and modes of service delivery. These reports 
showed great variation because of the differing personnel 
categories, position descriptions, and instructional levels, 
groups, and settings used among the jurisdictions. 

Each jurisdiction does have concern with the ratio of handi- 
capped students to instructional personnel, and each reported 
descending proportions of students per employee in relation to the 
severity of students' handicaps. For the purposes of this report, em- 
phasis is directed toward the stability of the student:teacher ratios 
that prevail, rather than toward a delineation of the actual ratios in 
•Practice within individual jurisdictions. ^ - - - 



StudentrTeacher Ratios 
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The Authority for Studenhteacher Ratios 



Among 54 jurisdictions, 36 reported that student:teacher ratios 
emanate from such authority as formalized state policies and 
procedures, state administrative rules, state regulations, state 
code or statute, state board of education standards, superinten- 
dent's directive, official state requirements, or local territorial 
law. In a few cases, ratios are also part of the language of 
teachers' union contracts. 

in the remaining 18 jurisdictions, guidance on the ratios of 
handicapped students to instructional personnel is less formal- 
ized, as shown below. 

"Alaska. The state education agency has issued informal 
guidelines. 

* Arizona. Districts' governing boards establish their own class 
loads and case loads. 

"Arkansas. The state education agency's Program Standards 
and Eligibility Criteria for Special Education set forth ratios. 

"Bureau of Indian Affairs. Proposed standards for Indian 
schools have been prepared and are being reviewed by the U.S. 
Department of the Interior's Legal Office. Meanwhile, BIA 
schools are governed in this matter by educational guidelines, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs Manual, and regulations of states or 
districts in which these schoo[s are located. 

"Connecticut. Districts establish their own student:teacher 
ratios L 

'District of Columbia. A L set of unofficial guidelines o i stu- 
dent:teacher ratios is contained [in the State Plan: 

"Florida. Districts establish their own studentrteacher ratios. 

"Indiana. Statements of maximum case jqad numbers were 
removed from the state regulations as revised m 1978: 

"Kansas. Student:teacher ratios are contained as guidelines in 
the State Plan. 

"Montana. The state education agency has issued informal 
guidelines; specific minlmums must be reached before addi- 
tional state funding for new positions Is approved. 

* North Dakota. The state education agency has issued infor- 
mal guidelines. 

"Oregon. The state education agency has issued guidelines 
for districts. 

"South Dakota. The Individualized Education Plan (IEP) 
becomes the student's program, and the ratio of students 
to instructional personnel is determined on the basis of the 
IEP. 
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'Tennessee. In the absence of current guidelines, the state 
education agency is writing a best practices manual for districts, 
with service development options for student:teacher ratios. 

'Texas. The Texas Education Agency had student.teacher 
ratio guidelines Until 1982, but new State Board of Education 
rules issued on August 11, 1983, have changed this, and Texas 
now has no state guidelines concerning student.teacher ratios. 

'Utah. The state has issued formal guidelines, 

* Washington. The state education agency has issued informal 
guidelines. 

* Wyoming. Districts establish their own student.teacher 
ratios. 

In the majority of jurisdictions, student.teacher ratio state- 
ments are intended mainly to ensure program quality. Where stu- 
dent.teacher ratios are not tied to funding, jurisdictions use fund- 
ing formulas based on numbers of children counted, or on 
numbers of personnel employed, rather than on the proportion of 
one to the other. A_depart_are_is the example set by South Dakota, 
where the IEP becomes the instructional program and placement 
for each student, and all allowable costs are reimbursed by the 
state. 

In 16 jurisdictions, the ratios are tied to ^the funding pattern as 
well as to program monitoring, or are used exc]usiyejy |qr fund- 
ing purposes. In Idaho, for example, if districts exceed the ratios 
set forth in the State Code and Regulations, then district 
pay for the excessive numbers of pupils assigned to personnel. 

Rationales Behind Siudehi:Teacher Ratios 



In 39 jurisdictions, respondents had little or no information as 
to precedents or rationales that were used in developing the stu- 
dent.teacher ratios that are set forth. In the majority, this lack of 
information reflects the fact that the student:teacher ratios were 
developed some years ago and are thought to have evolved 
through professional consensus or "armchairing." 

Among the 15 jurisdictions in which precedents or rationales 
were described, four based their ratios on surveys of national 
practice (which were not always described as totally useful), and 
some supplemented such data with standards of professional 
organizations (notably the American Speech, Language and 
Hearing Association) or on the scant research on appropriate 
class or case loads for the instruction of various types of 
students (for example, effectiveness data from the University of 
Vermont concerning consulting teacher loads). 
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Five jurisdictions reported the use of professional task forces 
and/or statewide su r veys to gather information for use in deter- 
mining ratios. In Nevada, a 100-member task force studied prac- 
tice in districts throughout the stale and developed recommenda- 
tions, which were presented at public hearings for comment by 
teachers, paren's, administrators, and representatives of higher 
education. In West Virginia, ratios were developed by statewide 
task forces and the state's Advisory Council dh Special Education. 
In five other jurisdictions which described background work 
leading to the determination of studerit;teacher ratios, the general 
procedure has been to base state guidelines oh district practice 
arid/br to elicit professional reaction to policy papers. 

The notable exception in the development of studenUeacher 
ratio standards is Virginia, where work is in progress to substanti- 
ate student.teacher ratio practices. The Virginia activities began in 
1980 with two surveys of teachers, parents, principals, and other ad- 
ministrators in a ease study strategy. One survey focused on in- 
struction of mentally retarded students, and the other on speech in- 
struction. The results of these efforts have brought about a down- 
ward change in studenUeacher ratios for the educable mentally 
[® tar A e ^_ an _^i 1 ? v ® ^Iso led to a nrcomm end a t i o n for severity rating 
scales in detejrninjng the casejoads of speech clinicians. Now the 
Virginia Department of Education is planning a pilot study to deter- 
mine whether greater instructional effects are achieved when fewer 
students are assigned to instructional groupings. 

Although two other states have plans to revise their 
student:teacher ratios and are seeking information and best 
practices to use in this effort, the fact remains that, in the over- 
whelming majority of instances, the ratios in use are vaguely 
based on tradition and frequently stem from decisions that were 
made many years ago, often before the enactment of Public Law 
94-142. This situation suggests that establishing a substantive 
basis on which to predicate optimum and maximum class and 
case size in special education should become an immediate 
priority, particularly in view of the changes that may be at- 
tempted as fiscal resources become more scarce. 



Authorization lor Exceptions to Student:Teacher Ratios 

The policies of the 54 jurisdictions regarding the matter of 
exceptions to, waivers of, and variances or deviations in stu- 
geht:teacher ratios by school districts are shown ph Table 6. The 
first column displays the 18 jurisdictions which have no formal 
regulated authority for stUderit:teacher ratios; of these, four 
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Table 6. Mechanisms for Requesting Exceptions to 
Student:Teacher Ratios 
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nonetheless have a mechanism whereby districts request excep- 
tions to ratio guidelines from the state education agency. This 
leaves 14 jurisdictions in column 1 in which no formal request 
from districts is presumably necessary, as well as the two addi- 
tional jurisdictions shown in column 2 where formal authority is 
present but district requests for deviations are not required: 
Among the 33 jurisdictions (column 3) where districts may re- 
quest exceptions to regulated or informal student:teacher ratios, 
three reported limitations to specific fractions over the estab- 
lished ratios, and still others reported that a teacher's ide is re- 
quired when ratios are exceeded. 

The total national picture that emerges from all of this is one in 
which all but six jurisdictions (column 4) are vulnerable to in- 
creases in class and case loads, and nearly all jurisdictions lack 
strong and substantive evidence to support existing statements 
of student:teacher ratios in special education. 

Tilting of Sludehtfeacher Ratios 

Evidence of increases In class or case loads comes primarily 
from increases in the number of requests for exceptions in stU- 
dent:teacher ratios: The number of requests for deviations may 
increase or decrease as a function of manpower supply and de- 
mand and as a result of rule changes. Other evidence comes in 
the form of increases in teacher complaints about overloads, 
observations gained in state monitoring of districts, staffing 
changes discernible in district budgets, and in efforts docu- 
mented by education agencies to provide^ervlces to children in 
the face of manpower recruitment problems. 

In several jurisdictions, still other evidence comes from admin- 
istrative or legislative actions designed to increase the numbers of 
handicapped students per teacher in specific or general ways. In 
Arizona, where districts* governing boards set their own ratios, a 
measure is being taken to increase case loads In learning disabil- 
ities. This is the contributing factor in the smaM surpluses of learn- 
ing disabilities teachers in Arizona, as reported in Chapter 3. 

In Michigan, the acting emergency rules under which the state 
is currently operating allow for larger numbers per class at the 
secondary level and have also permitted a relaxation of the age- 
span limit for members of instructional groups, particularly at 
the secondary level. 

In 1981, in the wake of Proposition 2%, Massachusetts autho- 
rized an across-the-boards increase in special class s|ze by 2, on 
approval of district special education directors. Massachusetts 1 
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even more dramatic increase in regular class size also affects 
mildly handicapped students receiving education in regular 
classrooms, for less individualization will be possible. 

D jring its January-March 1982 session, the Minnesota state 
legislature passed a bill to increase all student:teacher ratios in 
special education and regular education by 20 percent for the 
1982-83 school year: This increase was scheduled to continue in 
effect until the state education agency drafted new proposals for 
some compromise in the issue of ratios — a process that requires 
regional meetings and a state board decision before the legisla- 
ture's scheduled meeting In 1983: 

Michigan, Massachusetts, and Minnesota are, of course, 
states in which districts may stjlj request exceptions to the 
newly raised student.teacher ratjqs^ Moreover, legislative infor- 
mation from several other jurisdictions suggests that othej- 
states may Jake up [he matter of more L stringent ^and limiting 
definitions o[ handicapped students and accompanying issues 
involving student:teacher ratios, L a^budget deficits continue. 

Among the 54 jurisdictions reported [n this study L 26 reported 
evidence that student:teacher ratjos in actual classrooms are 
either increasing or had reached maximum allowable limits on the 
average — with numbers exceeding the maximum in some or many 
settings. Reports from these 26 jurisdictions indicate that, without 
question, educational staffs are being stretched further and fur- 
ther. These jurisdictions report that further fiscal cutbacks would 
throw more class or case loads into a full-tilt situation. 

Most of the exceptions reported relate to shortages of person- 
nel, to recruitment problems, or to cases where a small number of 
handicapped students represents an overload for one teacher 
but hot of the size that is thought to justify another full-time 
employee. Overloads often distort from one part of a jurisdiction 
to another because recruitment is more difficult in rural and in- 
ner city schools than in other geographical locations. 

In other cases, exceptions are related to reductions in force and 
other budgetary actions that have reduced human resources 
without a corresponding decrease in the handicapped pupil 
population, and this type of overload is more likely to occur in 
metropolitan centers than in rural areas. In one jurisdiction, the 
increasing ratio applies only to speech.persoririel. In another, it 
applies only to homebound teachers. Otherwise, the increases 
reported in student:teacher ratios apply to special education 
teachers and staff overall. 

Respondents from six jurisdictions did hot have access to 
evidence as to the current status of student:teacher ratios. 
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Twenty-two (including the six in which exceptions are not permit- 
ted) reported no alarming increases in student:teacher ratios, but 
five of these stated that further budget cuts would be like[y to 
bring about such increases; one expects exceptions to increase 
markedly in 1983-84 due to proposed budgetary reductions; and 
another predicts legislative decisions that may alter existing 
ratios. 

In only two of these latter 22 jurisdictions is there any evidence 
that the ratio of handicapped students to instructional personnel 
might change in a positive direction, Pennsylvania reported that 
the number of exceptions requested by districts had decreased 
in the past year, while West Virginia's proposed rule changes call 
for a smaller number of students per teacher. 

Interdistrict and interagency Efforts 
to Solve Manpower Problems 

Jurisdictions report a number of strategies for solving 
manpower problems and for dealing with declining fiscal 
resources. Contracts for the services of certain specialists have 
long been used in rural areas, but are now increasing, for 
budgetary reasons, in urban centers. The establishment of 
cooperatives and consortia among school districts has made 
expansion of services possible in rnany rural areas and, in some 
cases, these cooperative arrangements Involve metropolitan 
districts in the education of rural children: Other efforts to supply 
instructional and related service personnel^ include the provision 
of itinerant specialists over large expanses of rura[ America, the 
deployment of consultants who remain m remote jjjstricts for 
extended periods to work directly with chMdj-en and personnel, 
and the provision of technical assistance^ by state education 
agencies (a service that is, however, becoming ext|ncHn many 
areas as reductions in force take place in state departments of 
education). 

Contracts for Services 

Virtually all iurisdictidns report occasions of contracting for 
the services of certain personnel for the education of handi- 
capped students. The preponderance of contracts are issued for 
the services of related service personnel, including occupational 
and physical therapists, audidlogists, Interpreters for the deaf, 
orientation mobility specialists, psychologists, mental health 
personnel, social workers, nutritionists, and others. 
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Related services. Among the related services, the greatest 
number of co^ntractua| arrangements involve occupational and 
physical therapists. These and [other related^services are fairly 
0?^ to educ>ation and have been more uniformly offered jn_urban 
centers than in rural areas: Recruitment difficulties stem from 
occupational and physical^herapists' affini^for working within 
the medical profession, from their limited experience with educa- 
tional service deNvery systems, from their resistance to the 
itinerant mode of practice as it is expressed in rural areas, and 
from the disparity between school district salary scales and their 
own earning power (which is often as high as $25 per hour in 
nursing homes and hospitals). 

These factors become almost pronibitive in the rural quest to 
provide related services. Even when therapists and other person- 
nel can be found, their participation is surrounded by inordinate 
expense and logistical complications. For example, New Mexico 
has three criteria for the funding of related service personnel: 
travel from point of origin, preparation, and direct service. If a 
district has a six-hour day and a physical therapist spends two 
hours in travel and one hour in preparation, that leaves drily three 
hours for direct service but justifies one FTE (fulRime employee). 
'/To meet these heeds overall should take 50.33 FTE, but this 
figure doesn't really work because it represents 89 school districts 
spread so thin that you really need more. For another example, we 
have an aggregate heed for 2.90 interpreters (based on fractions of 
fUII : time service heeded in various districts). BUt we heed half of 
them here, half of them there, and so forth. The numbers just don't 
meet the needs." These temarks apply to the deployment hot just 
of related services but of all personnel in rural areas, and riot only 
in New Mexico but in all states with large rural or remote areas. 
The aggregate FTE numbers that can be used to demonstrate de- 
mand do not reflect the actual need because personnel cannot be 
divided among all of the districts where the demand is occurring 
with slight to significant intensity. 

In response to these complexities, many jurisdictions would 
no doubt endorse the position evolving in Maine, where 44 the 
schools are considerably more discriminating about the services 
of occupational and physical therapists because of costs and 
limited availability. There was at first a mystique surrounding 
these services, but now special educators and elementary 
teachers are performing many occupational and physical therapy 
functions." 

the magnitude of problems with the therapies in the states, 
however, Is nothing compared with what is experienced in the 
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territories surveyed, nor in the Indian schools: In Puerto Rico, 
there is noi simply a shortage. "Only one occupational therapist 
is available at the central level to serve handicapped pupils 
island-wide, and there are no more than four or five of these 
therapists working under the State Department of Special Educa- 
tion to serve children in the entire island. But there are 100 
school districts in Puerto Rico." 

Until two years ago, occupational and physical therapists were 
hot to be found dh Guam, either. When due process brought 
about pressure *o correct the consequent jack of services, the 
Guam education agency had to go to the Philippines to negotiate 
a contract for certified therapists, who have been brought back 
to Guam where they are now classified as alien workers. And the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs reports a virtual crisis in the recruitment 
of related service personnel for its schools, all of which are 
located in rural or remote regions. 

Other contractual arrangements. Several states report the use 
of contracts for speech correction services, and, in South 
Carolina, there are some instances of contract agreements with 
teaching specialists. This is also true in Alaska, which makes 
contractual arrangements for instructional services to emo- 
tionally disturbed pupils in some of its districts. Moreover, in 
Alaska, aM emotionally disturbed students must be under the 
care of a psychologist, psychiatrist, or other mentil health pro- 
fessional on a regular basis — a measure of particular impor- 
tance in remote districts where there may be only one such stu- 
dent who is taught by a generalisj, rather than a specialist. These 
areas, however, are often the most removed from the source of 
such services. In trie larger villages^ the Department of Social 
Service's Division of Mental Health has service units, and con- 
tracts for service can be negotiated with these [_ branch agencies; 

A new trend in contractual arrangements is reported in Min- 
nesota, where some rural districts have begun to assign ad- 
ministrative responsibilities in both specia[ education and 
regular education to the same person, w[th special education ad- 
ministration expected to consume possibly one day per week. 
Thur, some of Minnesota's cooperatives are now contracting for 
the hourly services of special education directors to complete 
paperwork and other administrative duties. _ 

It is impossible to leave this topic without adding that, in many 
areas of the United States, school districts have repo^rtedly tradi- 
tionally assigned special education responsibiMties to regujaj- 
education administrators, rather than those trained as directors 
of special education. Where this is the practice, It is done for lack 
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of suitable personnel, or because of the small incidence of iden- 
tified handicapped children in a small district, or for budgetary 
reasons, or because of the propensity of some districts not to 
employ an advocate for the handicapped in the administrative 
position: 

Another new trend, reported by JNinois, is a budgetary move by 
urban districts to release school psychologists and other related 
service personnel, then hire them back on an hourly basis 
without tenure or fringe benefits. In Illinois, therefore, private 
practice among school psychologists is burgeoning. 

In many areas, private agencies and business enterprises are 
engaging more and more in contractual arrangements with 
districts to provide inservice teacher education. The quality of 
these services appears to be quite variable, depending on the 
provider, and is questioned particularly by higher education. Fur- 
ther, in the high technology belt adjacent to Boston and southern 
New Hampshire, the commercial technology industry is reported 
to be sending specialists into the schools to provide direct in- 
struction (after having drained off math and science teachers), 
and this phenomenon may well be occurring elsewhere. Con- 
sidering that these technologies are already creating new media 
for educational purposes, it would be well to consider their equal 
and imminent capacity to create the content and deliver the ser- 
vices, as well. 



Cooperatives and Consort/a 

In rural districts, manpower shortages have traditionally in- 
terfered with educational continuity, quality, and expansion. For 
one thing, the level of education of the population is different 
from that of cities, which can draw on the spouses of more pro- 
fessional people to fill teaching positions. Rural populations in 
some jurisdictions are described as non-assertive and exerting 
little pressure to change the status quo: In addition, mostj:ol- 
leges and universities are situated In urban centers or in small 
towns that have been made relatively sophisticated by the im- 
pact of the higher education community and the extended 
cultural and educational activities of the University: As a result, 
preservice trainees are not prepared to function in rural areas, 
and they have lijtle^or no opportunity to experience mral I educa- 
i'Pr.PP^i 0 experiment J n developing rurally relevant curricula, 
assessing the instructional^ rieeds of ^ rural students, becoming 
s P_ n ?'U v ? tP i^e rural environment, or engaging ]n cooperative ef- 
forts to bring about full services for handicapped students: Also 
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of concern in places like Nebraska (with 1100 mostly rural 
districts) and Montana (with 556 mostly ruraj_ districts) is the 
isolation of personnel working in these communities and the 
lack of communication that could relay the stimulus and means 
for school improvement. These are problems that can never be 
solved by manpower surpluses alone, even if sizable surpluses 
/did exist. 

It is for these and other reasons that many school districts par- 
ticipate in multi-system cooperatives, consortia, or joint 
agreements. Some of these arrangements exist only for coor- 
dination of services like mental health, but, in most cases, 
cooperative arrangements are paramount in recruiting and 
deploying personnel to achieve fuller service (i.e., to send 
itinerant personnel, shared among districts, to children), or to 
establish central locuses of special education services (i.e., to 
send the children to the educational personnel). Cooperatives 
can also provide inservice training and retraining for new roles, 
as is the case in Wisconsin where needs for personnel to serve 
low-incidence populations of handicapped children have become 
a pressing priority. There, the University has applied for a grant to 
bring together people from rural colleges to provide rural 
teachers with training in education of these children, and the 
state etf ication agency is working on a rural delivery system for 
providing these services once the personnel have been prepared. 

Cooperatives can also provide communication and consulta- 
tion among districts and their personnel for purposes of program 
and school improvement, and can make possible assorted other 
functions that an individual district might not be able to ac- 
complish or justify or afford on its own. Indeed, through coopera- 
tion, some of the most rural districts in Georgia are reported to 
have the most comprehensive programs of special education. 

Many of the jurisdictions surveyed reported cooperative ar- 
rangements among some of the[r districts: Where cooperatives 
are few or non-existent, several jactors may inhabit their develop- 
ment. In many parts of the country, [here are reports of a move- 
ment toward local control of money and decisions, with growing 
resistance to less than autonomous operation^ In a few rural 
communities suddenly made rich ^ by oil revenues or other 
economic booms, there is no stimulus to share the wealth. 
Moreover, issues of turf are, in and of themselves, inhibitors to 
cooperation. 

Cooperative arrangements also seem easier in states that are 
organized into educational regions (such as the eight regions 
into which North Carolina is divided), and one unregionalized 
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state reports "just 550 districts — struggling." Many respondents 
also believe that intermediate unit administration (such as that in 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and New York's Bureaus of Coopera- 
tive Educational Services, or BOCES, to name a few) provides a 
better vehicle for sharing and deploying educational resources 
than does county administration. In a striking move away from 
cooperation, California's fiscal cutbacks have prompted its 
county offices to cut their special education programs and turn 
them over to their districts: 

In a few jurisdictions, distances are so vast that joint operation 
among districts is generally precluded: In Alaska, even when 
districts are in relative prox[m it y, the seventy of weathei^cqndi- 
tions during much of the_schooi year_prohibits Jhe movement of 
personnel or chjldren from one village to another. 

Alternative models. \v\ sorn^ jurisdictions, centralized 
statewide technical assistance, Jeacher education, and/or direct 
instruction are provided over'rural and remote areas. Alaska 
Resources for the Moderately and Severely Impaired is a non- 
profit agency that was in 1982 awarded a major contract by the 
State of Alaska to deliver training, technical assistance, and in- 
struction to schools in Alaska's remote and hard-to-reach bush 
villages. The staff, deployed by small plane, dogsled, and other 
means, has reached 192 handicapped children in these villages, 
many of them Eskimo, Indian, or Aleut, and still more are being 
identified and served as the work cf the project progresses. 

The Nevada Department of Education operates a Rural Assis : 
tance Project, which provides personnel training and a variety of 
other services. It is staffed by consulting teachers, university per- 
sonnel, and professionals from the mental health community, 
who are deployed to rural districts across the state. 

South Dakota established a project for retraining residents of 
rural districts who would have reason to remain in these com- 
munities. The project recruited persons with bachelor's degrees 
in regular education and retrained *hem in education for the han- 
dicapped on leave from their home districts. Training took place 
on the University campus in the summer and fall, and then 
trainees would return to their districts and begin to set up 
classrooms for handicapped students, with the support of 18 
hours of direct on-site supervision and a telephone hook-up back 
to the University. Although "it was not easy getting mom to leave 
home," South Dakota produced 12 or 13 rural teachers this way 
during the year that the project was funded by a Part D grant in 
personnel preparation. Wher^a new cycle of the grant was not ap- 
proved, other available*funds were not sufficient to continue It. 
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Busing of Severely Handicapped Children 

Cooperative services in special education focus most fre- 
quently on providing an education for children with severe, multi- 
ple, and sensory handicaps, for it is in these service areas that 
rural personnel shortages are acute and it is these children 
whose incidence is lowest among the school population. The 
solution in many cases is to provide educational services in a 
central location to which children are brought, and this means 
busing: Considerable busing of handicapped children is reported 
by the following 21 jurisdictions: 

Alabama North Dakota 

Arkansas Ohio 

California Oregon 

Georgia South Carolina 

Illinois South Dakota 

Kansas Tennessee 

Louisiana Vermont 

Maine West Virginia 

Montana^ Wisconsin 

New Hampshire Bureau of Indian Affairs 

New Mexico 

California law specifies Jhe time a child may spend on a 
school bus, while Georgia's regujatjqns limit bus time to i 1 /2 
hours per day. In Illinois, transportation of children is limited to a 
distance equal to a staff move, and Louisiana requires busing to 
the placement closest to the chiid^s home: In many other jurisdic- 
tions, the distances covered by severely handicapped children 
daily may be up to 90 miles each way, and they may ride the bus 
for several hours every school day. Maine has tried to curtail the 
busing of handicapped children by using third-party contracts to 
alleviate the effects of manpower shortages: People on these 
contracts travel "all over hell" and the state pays as much for 
their travel time as for their services with children: 

In addition to the 21 jurisdictions listed earMer, a number of 
others report some degree of busing of handicapped students: In 
these others, however, busing is limited to a small number of 
districts and children, and staff members are moved more widely 
than children. 

A variation of the rural cooperative mode! is occurring in 
several jurisdictions, in that the cooperative agreements are be* 
tween rural and. urban districts. Under these arrangements, rural 
handicapped students are "tuiticned in" to urban districts, which 
are reimbursed via the rural di^tjHpts' excess costs funds for the 
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education of the handicapped. This pattern is established in Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, North Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont (where it is 
particularly used for educating emotionally disturbed pupils and 
for providing special needs vocational education), and Ohio. 

As an illustration, rural districts in central Ohio are unique in 
their access to eight major cities, but they cannot recruit enough 
teachers for children with low-incidence handicaps and ortho- 
pedic handicaps. Therefore, rural schools bus these handicap- 
ped children into urban areas for instruction. Half of the handi- 
capped students in rural central Ohio are being served in the 
major cities. Half of the handicapped school population of Col- 
umbus comes from outside Columbus, and similar situations 
prevail in Toledo, Cincinnati, Akron, Cleveland, and Youngstown. 
To counteract this service delivery pattern, Ohio's Special Educa- 
tion Resource Center Network set up funds three years ago to 
retrain personnel to meet rural needs for educating students with 
low-incidence handicaps. 

Foster Homes and Other Placements 

Louisiana, New .Hampshire, New Mexico, J^orth Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Montana, and Wisconsin report that manpower and [staf- 
fing problems in rural districts necessitate (the placement :of some 
handicapped students in foster homes (or in boarding homes^as 
they are termed in North Dakota and Wisconsin). In New Hamp- 
shire, another factor in foster home placement is reported to be 
the deinstitutionalization of handicapped children and youth to 
families who are unable to go on caring for them in the home. 

Although progress has been made in bringing handicapped 
children out of state institutions, many jurisdictions continue to 
institutionalize certain handicapped children. It is also reported 
that personnel in many institutions are poorly trained for the 
work they do, and that some personnel in intermediate care 
facility group homes are not certifiable. A further concern of 
several respondents is that personnel who staff many institu- 
tional and residential facilities focus on the habilitation of 
clients, at the expense of their education. 

As a consequence of budgetary constraints, officials in one 
state expect increased pressure for a return to residential place- 
ment of certain handicapped children, even though the state's 
consent decree calls for reducing the number of retarded chil- 
dren in institutions. In another jurisdiction, there is pressure to 
increase the number of emotionally disturbed pupils who are 
placed in out-of-state facilities. 
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Programs for Handicapped Children and Youth 

In North Dakota, "we have hot yet identified the true special 
education, population. There are a number of underserved 
children. The child count grows as more services become avail- 
able." In another state, during the 1981-82 school year, 45 rural 
district programs for the education of the handicapped were not 
implemented because no personnel could be found to conduct 
them. In these and rural areas in a majority of jurisdictions 
covered by this survey, manpower supply and demand are influ- 
enced not only by personnel availability, but also by social, 
geographical, cultural, and political factors that impinge upon 
recruitment, effective deployment, and retention of personnel. 
Many jurisdictions describe the impossibility of establishing 
classroom programs and other services without adequate num- 
bers of teachers. 

Many variations are attempted in the effort to keep children in 
school, but there is acknowledgment that these children are 
often underserved. For example, rather than provide no service 
(where personnel are in short supply), or in attempts to stretch 
dollars and manpower, districts sometimes place pupils with dif- 
ferent varieties of mild, moderate, and severe handicaps together 
in multicategorical groups or inter-related classes. "This does 
not work because teacher skills are not precise enough, and you 
cannot train a person to do it all. This delivery mode is abused at 
the local level (and local superintendents and school boards 
fight for it) because it is not reserved for the mildly handicapped, 
and so it is a way to provide service to anyone and call the whole 
thing a teaching unjt: M Administrative decisions like this obvi- 
ously mask true needs for personnel and make it difficult to solve 
manpower problems that are thus obscured. Further, if attrition 
among personnel is excessive, this use or abuse of personnel 
and children must surely contribute to staff turnover. 

Another report points out that the resource room is the model of 
choice for handicapped students because the total costs of 
resource room instruction come from the state, whereas, in self- 
contained programs, the local district would be obliged to pay part 
of the costs for each handicapped student. Keeping seats warm in 
the regular education classroom saves money, and, as education 
budgets continue to suffer, the fiscal rationale may become more 
prominent in placement and programming decisions. 

Clearly, systems problems impinge upon the adequacy of pro- 
grams for children and upon the picture of manpower supply and 
demand that emerges in a aiven school district or larger jurisdiction: 
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"The whole issue of least restrictive environment is of concern, 
particularly with regard to severely handicapped students. We 
are concerned about whether or not people have the skills to deal 
with multiple problems in children; This is not simply a problem 
of teacher skills but of the system itself-." 

Pupils With Low-Incidence Handicaps 

For the purposes of this report, low-incidence^ handicaps in- 
clude severe and profound _re]a_rda[ion L severe emo[iona|distur- 
bance/autjsm, multiple handicaps (including deaf-blind and 
rubella children), and severe physical and sensory disorders. 
Success in comprehensive education for these pupils in the 
public schools has been demonstrated by a relatively jnodest 
number of school districts, where public school programming for 
children with low-incidence handicaps has been the result of pro- 
fessional and community commitment of energies and re- 
sources. Students have attained curricular goals and objectives, 
and education has been accomplished with greater cost- 
effectiveness than could have been accrued through institutional 
placement. <r> 

Such comprehensive programs for children with low-incidence 
handicaps, however, stand but as exceptions, rather than the 
rule. The lack of qualified personnel who could create and con- 
duct these programs is reported to be a paramount factor. 

Among the preservice preparation programs not operating 
within jurisdictions reported in this survey, the major missing 
links are in visual handicaps, hearing handicaps, occupational 
therapy, multiple handicaps, severe emotional disturbance/ 
autism, severe retardation, and orientation and mobility special- 
ties, in that order. Among the most major areas of personnel 
shortage indicated by this survey, 29 jurisdictions report short- 
ages of personnel in severe retardation, 28 report shortages in 
severe emotional disturbance/autism, and 25 report shortages in 
multiple handicaps. Where shortages for personnel for low- 
incidence handicaps were not reported as serious, information in 
Chapter 3 showed that, in some cases, personnel are not in de- 
mand because public school programming is quite limited. 

Among the 54 jurisdictions, only Pennsylvania reports near 
completion In bringing individuals with low-incidence handicaps 
out of state institutions and identifying and including them in 
public school services. Pennsylvania, of course, had a head start 
as a result of the Htigatjon brought by the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion for Retarded Citizens in 1972, several years before the 
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passage of Public Law 94-142. In the years between, ah intensive 
deinstitutionalization effort has occurred, and Pennsylvania how 
reports innovative staffing patterns which employ greater num- 
bers of paraprofessionals and smaller numbers of professionals. 

Otherwise, varying numbers of children and youth who have 
low-incidence handicaps remain in state institutions. Some 
areas are accomplishing more in this regard than others. 
Alabama, for example, has deinstitutionalized most of its 
severely retarded children. New York has moved most of its low- 
incidence handicapped students out of state hospitals. In Arkan- 
sas, the decision in the Springdale ease has moved children from 
the State School for the Deaf in Little Rock to public school 
placement, and other deinstitutionalization procedures are in 
progress The Superintendent of Schools in Delaware has re- 
cently issued a statewide directive calling for expansion of 
public school services for autistic and deaf-blind children. In 
North Dakota, a deinstitutionalization order has created new 
shortages of personnel for the education of the severely re- 
tarded, and West Virginia reports a program of planned deinstitu- 
tionalization which includes interagency^ cooperation with the 
Department of Corrections and the assumption of responsibility 
for adjudicated youth by the State Department of Education^ in 
Montana and Ohio a]so, most severely retarded children and 
youth have left the institutions. 

In efforts to provide for identified and eligible children and 
youth with low-incidence handicaps, districts in every jurisdic- 
tion make widespread use of placements in group homes, day 
training centers, day care centers, private and public mental 
health programs, day centers for the deaf-blind, and district or 
county residential centers operated or funded by such organiza- 
tions and agencies as the Association for Retarded Citizens, 
United Cerebral Palsy, Developmental Disabilities Offices, 
Departments of Social Services, Divisions of Mental Health, 
Departments of Health and Human Resources, and local educa- 
tion agencies. Considerable inter-agency cooperation appears to 
have been effected in this regard. 

In addition, some children are sent to out-of-state placements 
or are placed in foster homes or boarding homes in their own 
states in order that they may have access to an education. 
Others are transported daily over considerable distances to have 
this access. 

In Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Indiana, Nebraska, Ten- 
nessee, and North Dakota, to name a few, many rural districts 
can provide few public school services or only limited services 
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for children with low-incidence handicaps. Officials in North 
Dakota reflect the position of many jurisdictions: "We would 
establish programs for these children if personnel could be 
found." 

Other jurisdictions reflect similar contexts and conditions. In 
Puerto Rico, the current emphasis of special education is toward 
the mildly and moderately handicapped. In Tennessee, some deaf- 
blind and autistic and other severely handicapped pupils have 
been identified and are being served in Memphis and Nashville, 
but few other public school programs for them have been 
mounted. Many rural districts in Texas cannot find the personnel 
to b art or maintain programs. Kentucky reports that large 
numbers of low-incidence handicapped children are educated 
almost exclusively by means of the homebound prog^m, arid ac- 
cess to related services is reported to be diminishing. Hawaii 
reports that a great deal more needs to be done for children and 
youth who are visually impaired and hearing impaired, not only In 
the state itself but also throughout the Pacific Basin: Public 
school services for severely, multiply, and sensorially handicap- 
ped pupils in Arkansas are concentrated In tittle Rock: And place- 
ment in out-of-state residential settings is one option for children 
with Mow-incidence J\andicaps > \n virtually every jurisdiction. 

Solutions are indeed being sought in many Quarters. Alaska 
Resources for the Moderately and Severely Impaired is the 
state s largest and most recent effort to provide an education to 
low-incidence children scattered throughout its remote bush 
villages. Cooperative and consortium arrangements are en- 
deavoring to develop and provide services for blind, deaf, 
severely retarded, and autistic children in Alabama, Arizona, 
Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Montana, New Hampshire, 
Nev Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Iowa, Oregon, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Vermont, and Wisconsin. These efforts are often 
impeded, however, by difficulties in staffing. 

Louisiana operates School District #1 as an administrative unit 
that includes a school for the deaf, a school for the blind, and 
similar residential arid alternative facilities for children with low- 
incidence handicaps. In Florida, shortages of manpower in these 
specialties have prompted the state education agency to award 
special project grants to districts and universities for the 
development of models for low-incidence education and person- 
nel training that can be disseminated across districts to 
stimulate teacher training and program development. In Mary- 
land, where deinstitutionalization is in its early stages, several 
institutions of higher education are providing graduate level 
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certification tr lining for teachers of the severely handicapped. 
Meanwhile, budgets tor Minnesota's residential homes are being 
deeply cut, and the state education agency must rapidly take 
over the provision of services to many children previously housed 
in these facilities. 

The education of children with low-incidence handicaps is 
perhaps the greatest legacy of Public Law 94-142, because it par- 
ticularly liberated these children and youth to receive a free, ap- 
propriate public education. Their introduction into public education 
is a change that requires many bridges and transitions — a change 
that could not be expected to have been fully integrated in the 
seven years that have elapsed since the passage of the law. What 
has apparently occurred is that resources, personnel, and other 
significant conditions have merged in a few schools or com- 
munities to create exemplary programs that should serve as models 
for others to multiply, if human and fiscal resources and other 
necessary conditions can coalesce. Meanwhile, as the preceding 
overview indicates, the range and quality of services, and the 
numbers of eligible children enrolled in public school programs, 
vary dramatically from jurisdiction to jurisdiction, and from 
metropolitan center to rural region. To the extent that a few schools 
or districts have full services or model programs for these children, 
while others have few or inadequate services, and many have none, 
the distribution of educational opportunity to these children is not 
equitable. On the one hand, it would be a naive implementation 
strategy to assume that all states can do the same when they are 
not the same. On the other hand, it seems not wrong to anticipate 
that higher levels of service should become more widely available 
to children with low-incidence handicaps than is currently the case. 

Given the straitened economic circumstances that prevail in 
the majority of jurisdictions, the^ question of expansion of ser- 
vices where none or fevy exist is moqt,^nd the prospects are con- 
tradictory: From the east coast come reports of increasing 
residential placements by certain school districts in an effort to 
deal with reductions in allocations for public education: From 
the west coast comes the news that California is witnessing a 
move to direct special education funds and efforts more exclu- 
sively toward the severely handicapped population and to focus 
on regular education for the more mildly handicapped. 

Pupils with Mild to Moderate Handicaps 

Responses from participants suggest an extensive trend 
toward moving children with mild and moderate handicaps into 
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less and less restrictive environments. This trend has been more 
or less formalized in a number of jurisdictions. For example, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Okla- 
homa, and Vermont report the movement of more and more of 
these pupils from self-contained classroom instruction to 
resource room settings (or "learning labs" in Oklahoma). 
Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vermont, and Wyo- 
ming report accelerated placement of mildly handicapped pupils 
in regular education with an IEP. (In Pennsylvania and Ten- 
nessee, this change is particular to handicapped pupils in the 
secondary schools.) Several jurisdictions contemplate more 
stringent definitions of mild and moderate handicaps, an action 
that, if taken, will apparently remove numbers of children with 
learning difficulties or other mild problems from special edu- 
cation services and situate them in regular education — without 
an IEP. 

In still other jurisdictions, the movement of children toward the 
regular classroom, though less formalized, is also occurring: 
Many respondents expressed concern about this movement of 
children into less restrictive environments for economic and ad- 
mjnistratjve reasons, in the face of shortages of personne] and 
fiscal problems, rather than for reasons of educational philos- 
ophy. There is also pervasive questioning of the readiness of 
regular educators to take on this responsibility. The considerable 
additional concern regarding inappropriate organization of multi- 
categorical groupings was reported earlier, and some of the com- 
ments at the end of this chapter regarding provisional certifica- 
tion also touch on these issues. 

In northern Illinois, philosophical considerations are 
prompting urban districts toward noncategorical programming 
on a mild-to-severe spectrum, a charge that suggests more 
resource room and regular class programming and less self- 
contained instruction for mildly and moderately handicapped 
pupils. The impetus in California to focus on the regular educa- 
tion program also implies the movement of mildly handicapped 
children into regular education. 

In BIA schools, where some teaching positions in special 
education remain open well into the school year, many mildly 
and moderately handicapped pupils are left in the regular class- 
room. Other jurisdictions also report that learning disabled and 
emotionally disturbed or behaviorally disordered pupils are main- 
streamed into regular classrooms where the teacher may hot 
have received preparation to instruct them. 
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The spokesperson from North Carolina projected gradual in- 
creases in the public school enrollment untH late in the 1980's, 
with an accompanying drop in state-allotted teachers. Accord- 
ingly, this implies for North Caroljna an increased effort in local 
districts to move responsibilities for educating handicapped chil- 
dren to regular education. The trend is to take regular educators 
and shift them to special education on a provisional certificate. 
While there are some very good educators fcMhis transition, the 
role of inservice becomes of tremendous importance, particu- 
larly in rural areas." ■ 

Taking another viewpoint entirely, Guam and Maine describe a 
move in the opposite direction: toward more self-contained 
classroom instruction and less resource room and regular class 
placement for mildly and moderately handicapped pupils. In 
Guam, "the resource teacher can't deal with both mild and 
moderate handicaps at the same time. Although there is no in- 
crease in the number of children per teacher, there is evidence 
that too many kids are moving in and out of resource rooms too 
rapidly." 

In Maine, "the state law passed in 1973 emphasizes resource 
rooms, and the regulations provide for it, but it is a difficult posi- 
tion to train categorical people arid then place them in a non- 
categorical resource room. We expect to move back to a more 
self-contained program with capable people, A move to more 
self-contained instruction will hot be easy because of costs, 
which are always ah issue when it comes to self-contained 
classes. And there will probably be some conflict with advocacy 
groups that push for the least restrictive environment." 

Secondary special education. Public Law 94-142 created ex- 
pectations for the education of the handicapped that cannot be 
fulfilled unless the educational experiences of mildly and 
moderately handicapped pupils terminate in keys to the future. 
For most of its history, special education has focused on the 
elementary grades, but, according to respondents in this study, 
the matter of secondary education for the handicapped has 
begun to receive substantial attention in the past three to five 
years. Recent actions in some states to institute minimum com- 
petency standards for completion of high school have further in- 
tensified pressure to provide a decent education to high school 
students who have handicaps. 

Among jurisdictions reported in this study, 29 listed shortages 
of personnel for secondary special education, 48 described seri- 
ous concerns about the quantity and quality of secondary educa- 
tion programs for the handi'capped, and most of these reported 
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secondary programming to be the weakest link in the continuum 
of services for mildly and moderately handicapped pupils. The 
comments of one respondent fairly well typify the position of 
many others: "Certification is K-12. The weakest programs are at 
the secondary level. We are trying to correct these weaknesses 
as our biggest focus for next year. We see kids in secondary 
because they're there, not because we can give them well 
planned instruction." 

The only jurisdictions not reporting concern about secondary 
programming are California, Connecticut, the District of Colum- 
bia, Hawaii, Michigan, and West Virginia. Where secondary pro- 
gramming for the handicapped is flawed, the inadequacies occur 
across both urban and rural districts, and the consensus is that 
the shortage of qualified personnel is the single most frequent 
impediment to expansion and improvement. 

State practices in certifying personnel for service in kinder- 
garten through grade 12, as well as generic certification prac- 
tices, are seen as contributing causes for problems of quantity 
and quality in secondary special education. These certification 
patterns do not encourage secondary specialization in preser- 
vice preparation. F urther, because higher education training pro- 
grams are prone to emphasize theory and practice at the elemen- 
tary level, the graduating teacher is often well prepared at only 
one level but certified at all levels. Several respondents added 
that higher education faculties have often received their training 
and experience exclusively in terms of special education for 
younger children and are themselves ill equipped to provide 
secondary training and experiences to prospective teachers: All 
of this has tended to limit the number of instructional and other 
personnel who can handle handicapped adolescents and make 
appropriate curricolar adjustments. 

In many of the 48 jurisdictions in which secondary special 
education constitutes a problem^ development of programs has 
b?? n slow. In atjeast J wo ju risdictions, this jack of^ conti nuity is 
l'l ol 19^ J9 L eacl L m£iri y _^ an ^i^?PP?^_^°! e scents to drop out or be 
co_un_seied out of school: These things are particularly r ®l eva _ n L'D 
those jurisdictions in which the whole of secondary education 
leaves something to be desired. Where programming js available, 
the inadequate or inappropriate preparation of^many personnel is 
reported to dilute the effectiveness of instruction and to 
guarantee little more than watered down and remedial training: 
The concern of one respondent was "a strong feeling that a lot of 
learning disabled kids are in functional classrooms where the 
curriculum consists of basic survival skills, and this is closing 
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doors on some students: These classes are laden with people 
w^to thjnk concretely^ l[ the student has good abiMties, he is not 
being challenged and not learning what he could:'' Meanwhile, 
there also continue to be broader questions as to what con- 
stitutes appropriate secondary education for various groups of 
handicapped students: 

Solutions to manpower shortages at the secondary level do 
not appear to be forthcoming to any appreciable extent Twenty- 
nine jurisdictions report major needs for secondary teachers of 
the handicapped, and sixteen report such needs for vocational 
special needs personnel. In few instances does higher education 
specialize in the preparation of special educators for the junior 
high, middle school, and high school curriculum. Further, in juris- 
dictions that do not report serious shortages of secondary per- 
sonnel, a large number of positions appear to oe filled by people 
with K-12 or similar certification, whose credentials make it ap- 
pear that they are qualified for these positions but who in fact 
have had only minimal preparation for what awaits them in handi- 
capped adolescent education. 

Many states and districts are endeavoring to shore up these 
weaknesses through inservice training or retraining of personnel 
(as will be shown in Chapter 5). Some certification adjustments 
have also been proposed to make it easier for subject teachers to 
become certified in education for the handicapped, and to 
enable vocational educators to become vocational special needs 
educators via additional coursework. Some jurisdictions are also 
trying to encourage special educators to undertake retraining in 
secondary subjects in order to be re-endorsed to fill vacant posi- 
tions. Meanwhile, adolescents with mild to moderate handicaps 
might be said to be underserved by special education in the ma : 
jority of communities where these concerns are reported. 

Defining mild and moderate handicaps. The survey undertaken 
to gather information for this report did not elicit specific 
information on the labels and classifications used for children 
in the various jurisdictions. Still, some serendipitous information 
did emerge in this regard and is offered here as suggestive of 
definitional complexities as they may occur in some Juris- 
dictions. 

In the words of one spokesperson, "categorical labeling of 
children is a catch-22 situation. Districts need money from the 
feds and the state. To get money, they have to label children 
according to defined conditions, and often they carry it one step 
further and organize instruction that way, too. In reality, it would 
be less expensive not to assign these labels to children." 
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the limited information at hand would suggest that the learning 
disabilities category may in some jurisdictions be absorbing mild 
speech handicaps and many of the mildly mentally handicapped 
categories: ]n other jurisdictions, the speech category itself may 
be subsuming candidates whose handicaps are other than speech 
impairment At the preschool jevel in partjcdlar, it is perhaps 
"easier to tell mom that the child is speech impaired," and change 
the label to "iaarning disabiijty" in kindergajlen or firsj gj;ade. 

In any event, if the handicaps of larger numbers of^hMdren are 
being defined as learning disabilities or speech impairments, 
this may be happening because these labels are politically and 
socially more desirable than others. To the extent that schools 
are shying away from definitions of emotional disturbance and 
mental retardation, these labels are less tolerable to parents, and 
possibly less tolerable to educators, as well, given the history of 
litigation attached to these terms. Strenuous activity on the part 
of learning disabilities advocacy groups is also said to influence 
the numbers so classified for instructional purposes. 

Several respondents discussed the label "slow learner" or "learn- 
ing problem." In one case, building principals object to the term be- 
cause it does not distinguish between this classification in special 
education and other slow learners who continue in regular educa- 
tion. In another instance, the state legislature recently eliminated 
the "learning problems" definition from special education; as a 
result, many of the children once labeled for help are now dropping 
out of school. Another spokesperson described slow learners who 
had achieved well in special education but who exhibited high 
failure rates when returned to the regular classroom. Another sug- 
gested that education is blaming children for a failure of the 
system, inasmuch as we may be defining children as learning dis- 
abled or slow learners when the curriculum may be the real problem. 

"What we are apparently doing or attempting to do is use 
Public Law 94-142 to say: these are handicapped, and these are 
not, but those that are not may need alternative regular educa- 
tion services. A parallel is that of bilingual education, where 40 
percent of students might otherwise be classified as slow 
learners. Where do you draw the line in calling people handicap- 
ped? The overall issue in the quality of education is that regular 
education ought to adjust to individual differences." 

Personnel Qualifications 

Problems in manpower supply and demand not only influence 
programming for and placement of handicapped pupils, but also 
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influence the standards that may be used to qualify people to 
teach them. When supplies of any resource are plentiful, the 
tendency is to sort and select the superior. When supplies are 
scant, one settles for less. In special education, the most wide- 
spread overall solution to problems of personnel shortage is the 
issuance of certificates to persons who do not demonstrate ihe 
preparation, experience, qualifications, test scores, or other 
criteria ordinarily used in certification. These authorizations are 
variously called provisional certificates, permit certificates, out-of- 
field permits, emergency certificates, waivers, and similar names. 
They are intended to enable their recipients to perform ah edUca : 
tional service for a specified time, during which they must or- 
dinarily engage in training or otherwise fulfill the criteria that are 
missing or insufficiently present at the time the certification was 
issued. There are, as well, variations on this theme, such as hiring 
a series of substitute teachers to fill a vacant position. 

A great deal of information has been gathered in this study 
that reveals insights about the practice of provisional certifica- 
tion in special education in 1982. Comments were gained from all 
but two of the 54 jurisdictions included in the survey, and so the 
results portray at least some glimmering of a national picture, 
both positive and negative. 

The content of these responses is so various and so divergent 
and qualitative as^ Jo defy topical organization for display and, 
after several attempts at organization for topicaj djscussion, the 
authors recognized that harnessing this information in this way 
would make its jmplications less perceptible: Therefore, the 
comments are presented in their original form as buMet 
statements an^i in no particular order. They include not only 
references to provisional certification and its variations, but also 
descriptions of state certification practices that shed light on 
how they may be applied to addressing problems of personnel 
supply and demand. 

The Comments on Provisional Certification 

• The state has a policy where a person with 12 hours of 
special education training (accrued by the end of December or 
the end of May) can teach special education on a provisional.cer- 
tificate. Therefore, manpower needs numbers don't really tell the 
true case because many positions are filled inadequately. The 
state is now using inservice funds in an effort to get people to 
come back and get completely certified rather than continue to 
teach on a provisional certificate. With tighter budgets, people 
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are hot going back for the courses and labs they should have. 
Thus, they are not fully trairied_and are also supervised by ihade : 
quately prepared supervisors. Salaries don't generally go up, and 
so they are having to give full salaries to people with provisional 
certification because it is hard to get anyone. 

• We have a comprehensive certificate that looks like 
categorical certification. The state-noted specialization does not 
restrict the areas in which a certificate holder can work. It simply 
specifies the area of specialization for which the holder is 
trained. Although the certificate looks like a categorical certifica- 
tion, it is in fact a comprehensive certificate. 

• Letters are submitted to request temporary endorsements: 
Twenjy-five percent _o[ personnel are on temporary certification: 

^_ 0 _ n0 LP er _ nri ^ L ern P?L ar y _ cer Ji^P a U9 r l beyond [one year unless 

sional certificates get courses in the summer and occasional in- 
service. 

• We have categorical certification. We have worked on the 
certification issue, and requirements became very stringent 
three years ago. The state board extended the deadline for new 
certification requirements until September 1983. Now 99 percent 
of cur teachers have a master's degree and we have very few BA 
or BS teachers in any area of special education. We have tried to 
work cooperatively with the universities, and the universities 
have recognized the shortages of personnel. The schools are 
also better at identifying children now. We took early childhood, 
learning disabilities, and visual impairment as three critical 
areas and worked with universities oh tuition assistance for 
teachers to return to be recertified. 

• We are finding that people in communications handicaps 
can't work with the deaf, for example. Tfltre is ho real vehicle to 
determine that there is a specific area or areas where they can 
work. In the cutbacks, a district could tell a speech therapist to 
teach the deaf. Communication handicapped credentials cover 
speech/hearing, deafness, language, and hard of hearing, and 
people are not equally prepared in all of these but may teach 
them anyway. 

• The greatest need is in the rural areas. Some people o r e 
teaching multiply and severely handicapped populations without 
the training. 

• Administrators say that the universities are not training 
people in severe handicaps. The universities contradict this by 
saying they have severe tracks; nearly all of them say they do. 
Certification requirements do not delineate mild, moderate, 
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severe, or elementary or secondary. A person can be certified, for ex- 
ample, in Emotionally Handicapped, K-12, mild to severe. So the 
teacher trainers are just trying to respond to certification regulations. 

• We still have categories of certification, but a teacher of the 
edu^able mentally retarded is also permitted to teach learning 
disabilities and emotional disturbance. 

• There is lots of provisional certification. At least one-third of 
the special education teachers in the state are minimally cer- 
tified. Ten quarter hours in special education are required to con- 
tinue teaching the next year. Requirements for full certification 
vary according to the major. In some program areas, it is 15 
hours; in others, it is 25 or 30. But the provisionally certified 
people do get the training. Inservice is aimed directly at the man- 
power shortage. We have got to provide people the 10 quarter 
hours to get into the classrooms and then help those in the class- 
rooms to fulfill their roles. We have a state-funded grant with 
money for teachers to train in critical areas. We refer people to 
that until the money runs out. The trainees must either repay the 
money or serve it out in a special education position: 

• There is no backup of unserved kids here because, although 
the teachers might not be trained, [hey are teaching them: 

• Positions open are filled with noncertijied teachers^ As we 
identify more kids, the pressure is on the schools to provide more 
teachers. There are occasions where the loads are exceeded and 
there are questions on how many additional students justify a 
additional teacher. Justification of new teachers is open, flex- 
ible, and negotiable. 

• The mental retardation certificate covers the full continuum to 
severely/profoundly handicapped, but few of these people have 
the skills to teach the severely and profoundly handicapped. 

• If no certified people can be found, the schools use non- 
certified limited-term people who will hopefully become certified 
in special education and who are hopefully already certified in 
elementary or secondary education. They do have a few teachers 
without any certification. People on limited term certification are 
required to obtain minimum requirements in a limited term, e.g., 
20 semester hours of college. 

• We need to do a lot more in paraprofessional training. Only 
one community college offers a certificate Associate in Arts pro- 
gram. Having gone through the program doesn't guarantee 
employment, because these people can be hired without going 
through the training since the only requirement is a high school 
diploma. We are trying to increase the probability of being hired 
as a result of going through the program. 
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• People are certified for special education and have an area of 
focus, such as generic mental retardation/learning disabilities, 
hearing impairment, and so forth; ^ e 9 a P s _ e L°' 'JP3. L s _P e ^' educa- 
tion certification, they could teach in other specialties, but we 
would not hire them for other areas unless we could not find ade- 
quate personnel: 

•In some categories, it may be necessary to allow cross- 
categorical programming^ such as resource room or self- 
contained PJ , °9 rams _! or _ m 9derately and severely handicapped 
students^ The teacher might be trained in resource/learning 
disabilities but end up in a rural area with a mixture. The district 
can put all the kids together in one classroom (including severely 
handicapped children) and call it one unit. 

• There is a move to decategorize programs, to make them 
noncategorical. Graduates endorsed in a specific area may be 
into many handicapped areas in their work. 

• The State Commission on Teacher Training and Licensing 
(Board of Education) determines areas in which to issue certificates 
on an emergency basis each year. All areas of special education are 
always on this emergency list. As of 1981-82, special education per- 
sonnel comprised 79 percent_pf the total of limited certificates 
issued in the state. A total of 639 people are on limited certification: 
400 in learning disabilities (probably in multi-categorical resource 
rooms with a certificate only in mental retardation); 53 in emotion- 
ally handicapped; and 143 in mental retardation. Looking at preser- 
vice figures, there should be enough personnel. But either they are 
leaving, or many of those enrolled already have jobs and are en- 
rolled in school also. All bachelor's people working in the state have 
to have the master's degree within the next five years, so this in- 
dicates that many students in higher education are also teaching at 
the same time. This is the flaw in the data. 

• There is a lack of people for multidisability resource rooms. 
They must be certified in at least two handicapped areas, but can 
then serve any condition. There are more of these programs now 
and not enough teachers, particularly in rural areas: Temporary 
certificates are being issued to meet this need: Learning disabil- 
ities personnel are also lacking in rural areas, and there is a high 
attrition rate. This Is our second greatest need, especially at the 
secondary level: We are issuing temporary certificates there, too. 

• There is a lot of busing. They try not to take the kids too far, 
but they do: They use provisional certification, and the itinerant 
and consulting teacher models stretch personnel farther. We are 
almost^ at_ the point of abuse in jetting paraprofessionals run 
classrooms just to stretch services: 
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• For special education people, there is a plan of professional 
development (and this is not a provisional certification). It out- 
lines all courses needed to be certified and must be attached to 
the plan sheet of the annual report. If teachers are not certified or 
on the plan, the school is denied approval. If a person has a plan 
of professional development, he is considered fully certified and 
the school is approved. A person can get temporary certification 
if he has a bachelor's degree but no courses in special educa- 
tion. Then he needs to take six hours per year to renew it. 

• Many diagnosticians have lifetime certificates and were 
trained when those Rids weren't even in school. This is also true 
of secondary personnel. 

• Programming is often crbrs : categbrical. With certification in 
learning disabilities and a couple of courses, then by program 
standards one can teach even severely emotionally disturbed 
kids. This is allowed because of problems in getting teachers, 
particularly in rural areas. Certification is K-12. You don't 
specialize in ages or categories until you do graduate work. A 
person could do a bachelor's in psychology and a master's in 
special education or secondary education, and then end up in a 
regular elementary classroom. Certification allows for K-12 
generalists, and hiring practices allow for different placements 
of teachers: 

• Districts use the homebound route as an alternative to set- 
ting up services or expanding programs for the severely and 
multiply handicapped. A lot of kids should be in school but are 
popped into homebound, instead, and there are overloads of kids 
on one teacher: In many cases, the homebound teachers don't 
have specialized training: Districts keep gettmg money by pro- 
viding one or two hours per week by personnel uncertified In 
special education. One district has more homeboa teachers 
teaching the handicapped than certified teachers teaching 
special education classes. 

• There is no real over-supply of personnel^ This js because, 
where personnel do need exceptional chi[d educatioji endorse- 
ment, they don't need to be endorsed for specific handicaps^ For 
example, a person does not need to be endorsed for_h_earing \Jip- 
pairment in order to teach the hearing impaired: This muddies 
the issue. 

• There is a lack of certified special education personnel 
in rural areas and a drop in enroMment. A good number of 
provisionally certified people are delivering special education: 
There is a system to push them to get certified, but it is not 
enforced. 1 a + 
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• Certification is automatically provisional until teachers have 
had a year of experience. Also, when a district begins a program, 
it may subsequently have to certify personnel in this way. There 
is a review committee. At the end of the year, teachers have to 
show progress in gaining credits, or completion of their certified 
tion is dropped altogether. 

• The state is changing the certification policies all the time 
and trying to move things around, and the fiscal question is 
prominent. The effort is to maximize the numbers they have to 
spread around. 

_ • When we designed the interim regulations, the Board of 
Education said not to adversely affect the people out there. But 
you have got to protect the Rids. We established a basic require- 
ment to certify in a second area. The teachers thought the prac- 
ticum was a farce if they were already teaching. So you don't 
have to take a practicum if you are certified in at least one area — 
special education plus three years' experience. If completing 
categorical certification, however, a practicum is required. Prac- 
tically nobody opts for the practicum. They prefer to take three 
courses, rather than two, one of which is a practicum. 

• Severe handicap is not a shortage area but is surrounded by 
many problems. The old trainable mentally retarded certification 
is carrying many people here. The severe certification in a new 
package is before the state board, and jhe issue Is whether 
people are io be managers of services or providers of services: 

•We have shortages and the universities are not turning^out 
enough certified people. We depend on out-of-state recruitment 
and have to fight with certification differences. We have three or 
four major universities but they are not turning out that many. 
Many people are on provisional certification. These fill the 
university classes: retreads and recertifications. 

• We are getting requests for extensions of variance and are 
having to force provisionally certified people to complete 
training. 

• Inadequate numbers of new trainees are available for pre- 
school handicapped. This is the greatest overall shortage area. 
The state mandates services for ages 3 to 5 by 1985. We only 
have 18 special education units in the state with a preschool han- 
dicapped program. There is the option of temporary credentialing 
for three years. This is being used by a lot of people. 

• We need all teachers desperately. Last year over 600 persons 
who did not have education credentials at all received certifica- 
tion because there was no certified person to take the jobs. This 
is not only in special education but in all areas. 
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• We have conditional certification which means a degree plus 
six hours plus an agreement by the person to continue to com- 
plete special education requirements. This conditional certifica- 
tion continues to be used frequently. 

• There is no specific certification for special education in 
vocational education. It is the responsibility of the local district 
to ensure the proper background. The University has started an 
18-hour program on basics of vocational education. This is not a 
state credential but is for the resume, so that districts can fulfill 
the responsibility of attaining people with the proper back- 
ground. This certification-and-credential thrust is a departure 
from the thinking that only a higher education program leads to 
credentials. It is very heeds responsive arid could also apply to 
bilingual and multicategorical credentials, 

• Districts are realigning staff arid shifting assignments. . . 
Curriculum resource consultants function as coordinators of 
training. Now some are being asked to teach in the classroom 
and eliminate this function. Many trainers are being asked to 
take up other duties. . . . Districts are pushing regular educators 
into special education slots. There is an open market for the 
universities in retraining. 

• We check certified teachers in special education class- 
rooms. If a teacher is not certified to teach what he teaches, then 
the local district cannot be reimbursed. We issue provisional cer- 
tificates, hast year we offered ten in special education. The provi- 
sionally certified person must go to a college and enroll in an ap- 
proved program: The program must verify this enrollment, and 
then th_ e _^L s L r 'pl can be_reimbursed: 

• There are both urban and rural shortages: hots of people are 
°D var[ances and provisional certificates: The state granted 300 
variances to student;teacher ratios last year: 

• Two new certification areas were _added in 1981^ one for 
educationally handicapped (educable mentally retarded^ train- 
able mentally retarded, and severely/profoundly retarded), and 
the other for educable mentally retarded/specific^ learning dis- 
abilities. The universities were welj prepared in advance of this 
change, and apparent oversupplies of graduates for 1982-83 jn 
EMR/SLD and apparent undersuppljes m educationaMy handi- 
capped will be easily adjusted by assigning new personnel ac- 
cording to their now more flexible credentials^ EMR/StD person- 
nel are also certified to teach learning disabiMik^ and fil] the 
emerging needs in this area^ They can also become certjfjed in 
the educationally handicapped area with some additional 
coursework. ^ a - - 
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• We are providing jor-credH coarsework with whatever discre- 

l'9P^[y_ r P9 n ®y_ we ^° have ' n * he state in order to retrain people in 
shortage areas. 

• Each district has a district educational office with a team 
leader and five people, including a special populations coor- 
dinator to give technical assistance and training to districts. Half 
of these coordinators are not trained in special education. We 
have got to train these people. 

• There is not a lot of provisional certification. The higher you 
go, the more likely it is. Consulting teachers might be provi- 
sional, and also coordinators and speech people. But not a lot. 

• Certification is noncategorical for resource rooms or self- 
contained classrooms. Teachers must have either the elemen- 
tary or secondary certification with additional endorsement in 
special education. In the last few years the certification has 
become K-12. It is up to the local district to ensure specific 
background qualifications, such as learning disabilities, mental 
retardation, and so on. 

• Thtere is ho certification iri bilingual special education, but 
we have quite large populations of Portuguese, Hispanic, Viet- 
namese, and Cambodians. There are not many personnel avail- 
able, and we are using many paraprofessionals at this point. 

• Under the new law, teachers must earn six credits every six 
years. But school boards have the option of substituting six pro- 
fessional growth points. We will begin to look at the boards' pro- 
fessional growth point policies next year. 

• We are doing a lot of inservice to prepare people in visual 
handicaps and emotional disturbance. This is sponsored by the 
service centers with training by higher education: Districts send 
teachers jo the training: targe numbers are on emergency cer- 
tificates and are teaching in these areas with hardly any special 
education jraining. 

• Certification in some areas aMows you l°_i e _ach °j^ ers _i^ an 
whom you are certified for. You can teach jn a resource room oj 
emotionally disturbed, mentally retarded, and learning disabled 
if you are certHied in just one of those areas: We are moving 
toward a generic resource teacher certificate: _Wult|categorical 
grouping is primarily done in rural areas. The cities separate 
children more. 

•The recertification requirements: districts have to have a 
five-year master plan and a staff development committee: Every 
employee completes 50 clock hours every three years to be re- 
certified. Criteria for approved activities are established at the 
local level. 
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• In the sp/ing of 1981, the state ran about 100 short in its per- 
sonnel needs and has usually run about 100 short per year: To 
compensate for this annual shortage, the state issues Jetters of 
authorization, which is a temporary certification for one year, 
mostly to regular education teachers to teach handicapped stu- 
dents. The state has, in this manner, authorized about 65 teachers 
per year for the last three years, and for about ten years in some 
rural areas. The procedure is that districts advertise and otherwise 
show efforts to recruit certified teachers for special education. If 
positions are not filled, the district petitions the state department 
in August for permission to issue a letter of authorization. 
Districts come up with names of candidates (usually representing 
whomever is available; a person may apply for a job teaching 
music, which is filled, and be asked to fill a special education job 
instead). Teachers on letters of authorization are supposed to 
enroll in a training program to become fully certified. Higher 
education evaluates transcripts and sends the state a letter of 
deficiency, stating what it would take to get a person certified. 
Many of these teachers in urban areas actually do enroll for train- 
ing. In rural areas, people frequently promise to enroll but don't. 

• Generic teachers can teach any level, any handicap except 
sensory. It is a district responsibility to evaluate teachers' 
experience. 

• Nine percent of the spiecial education teachers heed to 
remove provisional certification and get full certification. Also, if 
a teacher is certified in any area of special education, he can 
teach in any other area of special education. In this regard, 20 
percent or more should become certified in a second area. 

• The problem is that it is acceptable officially for a person to 
have 25 quarter hours of credit and be "qualified 1 ' to teach 
special education. Stronger standards will cut even more jobs. 
The state is trying to get credits clarified to identify core courses 
from campus programs so that certification training will not con- 
sist of a string of workshops. 

• There are provisional certifications in the rural areas. The 
previous commissioner never kept a count of these and gave 
waivers and the special education office never saw the data. 
Now we are getting tighter on provisional certification, and the 
procedure is now part of the state plan governing numbers not 
appropriately identified, and part of a plan of action. There can 
be no more waivers after the fall of 1983. 

• We have a categorical endorsement. People have to be en- 
dorsed in behavior disorders" , learning disabilities, or other 
specific handicap. For mixed exceptionalities, we have the 
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generalist endorsement because almost all programs are mixed 
due to the distance and rural nature. This is a heN of a fix. 
Generalises are supposed to be masters of all, a combination of 
all levels. We would be better off on cross-categorical or non- 
categorical arrangements. 

• There are big shortages in rural areas. The universities are in 
urban areas. Rural districts request exceptions to hire people 
who are not qualified with 25 quarter credits. The state depart- 
ment will give a non-renewable exception for one year. At the end 
of the year, the person must have completed 25 quarter credits. 

• This state grants out-of-field permits, and many districts use 
this because they are in a bind to recruit personnel. Regular 
educators can in this way teach special education if they take six 
additional hours toward certification per year to keep their out-of- 
field permit. 

• Everyone is certified. There is a severe penalty for violating 
certification requirements. But, with the present numbers of kids 
coming in, we are on the edge with the supply of some certified 
people. 

• We are developing certification for directors of special 
education. Before, no special education training was required of 
directors. The state education agency is identifying competen- 
cies here. 

• The kids wait. They are all in school. Child find was effective. 
But they are not being appropriately served. They use substi- 
tutes, whom they can pay for 90 days, and then they have to hire 
another substitute. 

• Many teachers of visually impaired, hearing impaired, and or- 
thopedically handicapped are permit teachers, and it has been 
this way for a Jong time: This is how we get many of oar vision 
people L A good man^y do gej certified: 

• eertificaUonjs generalized and noncategoricak Certification 
in exceptional children js K-12, with a minimum of 24 hours in 
special education for any situation. This is what most people 
have. 

• There are three areas of bandaid approach: In early child- 
hood, we have to issue temporary certifications^ In learning dis- 
abilities and emotional disturbance, when peopje are not fuMy 
certified, the district can go into a tutqnand-trajning program 
under the supervision of a certified person. The teacher^ applies 
for individual approval year by year, filing with the statue his train- 
ing program and schedule to complete it These people_wilj not 
get approval in the fall without a transcript verifying completion 
of an additional segment of training. This is not like the early 
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childhood temporary certification; this is institution training, a 
graduated schedule with salary increases while moving toward 
completion. It Involves reimbursement to districts: This helps the 
rural areas, bat urban areas do it, too: In the past year we began a 
program for speech/language where undergraduate jeve[ people 
can get a credential in three years, within which they complete 
coursework necessary for^ bevel 3 speech^ pathologist (the 
e^aiva[en^of^SHA J , eQuj[enr |e D^j : _"'"9 get a temporary credential, 
the undergraduate degree must be jn speech/language. 

• Rural areas have severe problems in recruiting speech 
therapists. So they patch it together with aides. A therapist sets 
up a program for aides to operate: 

• There has been a large increase in provisionally certified 
people, primarily in multicategorical programs. There is a big 
desire to educate kids locally. Multicategorical service is 
prevalent. This is an experimental effort-- a special needs 
delivery system — to group kids by need. 

• We do waive certification. If a person has some credits and 
enters a program, we approve these on an individual basis. The 
contingency is whether there is another endorsed teacher \o 
supervise. The person must pick up eight hours of training p&r 
year to be eligible for a review of the waiver. About one-third of 
our special education teachers are on temporary certification. 

• There are very few waivers on certificates. The law prohibits 
this except under "rib availability. " Districts fill in with emer- 
gency certificates and then get rid of these people when a 
qualified person becomes available. We are riot using iriservice 
to retrain for certification. 

• In learning disabilities, many teachers are bri provisional cer- 
tification. In speech/language, universities are not keeping up 
with demand. Licensure requires the master's degree. Some are 
bri provisional certificates. 

• We are offering a 6-credit course to special educators who 
lack enough preparation to work in the areas they are working in. 
They are on provisional certification. This course is provided to 
300 teachers. 

• It is not easy in this state for a regular educator to bump a 
special educator. The only occurrence is in our largest city. There, a 
court order allows them to hire teachers with minimal amounts of 
special education training when they have trouble recruiting. These 
people are not adequately prepared (education degree plus nine 
hours of special education). But this doesn't happen in general. 

• The state runs a regular program for permit teachers. The 
education service agencies work with higher education to bring 
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training to the permit teachers. The county must also provide 
additional assistance to permit teachers in terms of clinical 
supervision. 

• There is a severely/profoundly handicapped training program 
at the master's level. This year the big emphasis is on inservice 
because many practicing teachers don't have degrees but have 
been teaching severely handicapped students for many years: 
T^J S _L S a L s _° true_f° r intermediate ^care facilities: Manyjntermedi- 
ate care people are not cerUfiable: The jacijities are small [institu- 
tions jn which 20 to 25 people live [n a group home style. All of 
them need some skilled nursing. Some get education at the inter- 
mediate care facility because health hazards prohibit attendance 
at school. Others are able to get out to public school programs. 

• We have big needs for personnel in emotional disturbance 
and secondary education for the handicapped. Something is 
covering up these shortages. If you have a certification or en- 
dorsement in special education, you can teach in any area. For 
example, speech people can teach emotionally disturbed. This 
covers up the fact that we greatly overproduce learning disabil- 
ities people and underproduce in other areas. Districts can Use 
people any way they wish. This Allows Universities to be lax in 
responding to critical heeds. They need to become increasingly 
accountable, but there is no handle to make them do it. We take 
whatever they give. 

• We are enlarging bur severely handicapped programs. A cer- 
tified teacher from any category can serve these kids Under cur- 
rent regulations. 

• Special education traineeship loans of $450 are available. 
Any teacher can apply and usually gets one. These are for train- 
ing for a new endorsement, usually a second endorsement. They 
agree to teach to the new endorsement the following year. The 
funds for this total $70,000. 

• Regular education teachers are retraining for special educa- 
tion: With seniority, then they can avoid the RlF's. If they had stu- 
dent teaching before, then they don't have to have it again to 
become certified In special education. 

• There are two types of emergency certification. One is out-of- 
field certification (for example, an English teacher who works in 
special education): These people need to sign a professional 
commitment to enroll In special education for six semester hours 
annually. As of November 1982, they had issued 50 of these cer- 
tificates. Eighteen are in gifted (as we are trying to increase 
gifted services), thirteen are [n mental retardation, twelve are in 
learning disabilities, and six are in behavior disorders. The other 
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emergency certification is a permit. This is a higher level. The 
person has some background in special education. At the end of 
November, the state had issued 618 of these certificates for the 
year: 37 in gifted, 333 in learning disabilities, 101 in behavior 
disorders, and 95 In mental retardation, with the rest of them 
scattered over several areas. If the person has taught for three 
years, he can waive the practicum at the university's discretion; 
this is not automatically done: 

• Local special education directors don't need certification in 
special education, jest an administrative certificate: Their skill 
level suffers sometimes in evaluating services: This is a target of 
inservjee^ Fifty per^cen[ of the specia[ education directors do not 
have credentials ^ in special educatjon: In small djstricts, special 
education is just an additional thing for the prhcjpal to do^ 

• Out of 65 L 000 or^so handicapped childj'enjn the child count, 
5000 to 6000 of them are |n regular classrooms with an lEP: The 
regular teachers are definitelv not qualified to teach them^ The 
increases in these numbers are getting us very, very Involved 
with regular education inservice. Our Part D application to in- 
service these regular educators was turned down. The regular 
educators are supposed to have a backup of special education 
teachers, but this doesn't always work in too many instances. 
What we hear is, "We're terrified; they're terrified; the kids are 
terrified." 

Quality Assurance Measures 

Although struggling with quality issues, the jurisdictions also 
report efforts to improve the quality of personnel and of program- 
ming for handicapped children. Several respondents emphasized 
the value of extending preparation of new personnel into a one or 
two year internship in the schools, and others suggested that 
much of the practical training necessary for good instruction 
must occur in inservice training on the job. Recognition of 
similar needs has led to the establishment of five-year programs 
for preparing special educators, such as those now operating at 
the University of Kansas and University of Maryland. 

Several states have recently introduced teacher tests as part of 
graduation requirements in special education, or as part of cer- 
tification requirements for entry into the profession. In some in- 
stances, problems of validity and other issues are still to be 
worked out, and, if the minimum standards for successful comple- 
tion can be manipulated up and down in relation to personnel sup- 
ply and demand, then teacher tests will add little but confusion to 
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the educational endeavor. Further, in jurisdictions where the 
tests have been initiated, there is considerable fear and some 
evidence that they may curtail the numbers who apply to take 
them, as well as the numbers who pass them and subsequently 
enter the manpower pool. While these questions pend, it would 
seem more judicious to have some method of evaluating the 
competencies and knowledge of personnel than to have none, 
and the experience to be gained in applications of these trial ef- 
forts may lead in the future to Increasing effectiveness in the 
matter of assessing teacher quality. It remains true that other 
conditions and complexities surrounding the teaching profes- 
sion also^need attention before the overall caliber of new ap- 
plicants might be expected to improve appreciably, but evalua- 
tion of teachers introduces the eventual possibility of recogniz- 
ing and rewarding demonstrable competence in many members 
of the education profession. 

North Carolina. Part of North Carolina's quality assurance pro- 
gram in special education is the evaluation of all teachers who 
graduate into the profession. The evaluation instrument is a writ- 
ten examination administered as trainees exit their higher educa- 
tion programs. 

South Carolina. The Teacher Certification Professional 
Development Act requires hew teachers to be tested upon com- 
pletion of their Undergraduate training and again after one year 
of probation in the first year of teaching. A team of peers 
evaluates each teacher by means of a nationally validated 
testing instrument. South Carolina began this procedure in 1982. 

Louisiana. Five years ago, the State Superintendent of Schools 
directed that teacher education graduates must pass the National 
Teachers' Examination in order to become certified to teach. The 
scores were validated, and very high passing scores were set. 

Texas. A Teacher Competency Test is scheduled to be ad- 
ministered to all Texas graduates as a condition of their certifica- 
tion. The first round of the entrance test will occur in the fall of 
1984; the entrance examination will then be necessary before 
prospective trainees are admitted into teacher education in their 
sophomore or junior years of higher education. The exit examina- 
tion, which will be required for certification, will not be ad- 
ministered until around 1986. 

Georgia's new competency-based certification requirement is 
comprised of a written test and an on-the-job assessment: Cer- 
tification is not renewed until a passing score is achieved: Earlier 
teachers were grandfathered in, but they will need to be retrained 
to qualify for renewal certificates. ^ ^ 
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Arizona requires individuals to pass the Arizona Teachers' Pro- 
ficiency Examination for teacher certification. 

Oklahoma puts first-year graduates on probation. They are 
evaluated three times during this yearly a supervisory commit- 
tee and take an examination at the end of the year: 

Florida gives new graduates temporary certification until they 
have completed one year in a beginning teaching [program, dur- 
ing which they are judged by a peer teacher, principal, supervisor, 
and support team. Each applicant must have already passed a 
written examination on 23 generic competencies for educators, 
which include questions for regular educators onjJducating han- 
dicapped children in the least restrictive environment 

West Virginia. As of 1985, graduates entering the profession 
will have to meet a proficiency level on a statewide criterion- 
referenced test in their specialty areas. This requirement will ap- 
ply to principals, psychologists, teachers, and all other person- 
nel in education. By 1985, all personnel will also go through a 
standardized performance-based assessment. A third compo- 
nent to be assessed will focus on basic skills. 

Virginia is working on a plan of provisional certification for 
new teachers, with the first year of teaching as a beginning 
teacher support year in which higher education and public 
schools cooperate to "complete" the new teacher's training. 
This includes provision of supervision and demonstration of 
competency in the work place. The National Teachers' Examina- 
tion is required for a teaching certificate. The second phase of 
the Virginia Validation Study of the National Teachers' Examina- 
tion will provide recommendations for a "cut score." Approval by 
the State Board of Education will determine the score, which is 
to go into effect in 1986. 

Discussion 

The f|ndings presented Mn Chapter 4 reveal that specific per- 
sonnel shortages and geographic and socioeconomic obstacles 
to recruitment are adversely affecting programs for handicapped 
children and youth: To some extent, the problem is circular, in 
that minimal services for certain children in certain areas dis- 
courages the production of greater numbers of personnel, while 
programs clearly cannot be f_ in_it_iated nor expanded unless ade- 
quate numbers of qualified people can be hired: Moreover, fiscal 
austerity and recruitment difficulties are prompting districts to 
staff programs and place children by means that obscure very 
real needs for additional qualified personnel: ' 
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One such measure is the apparent increase in the ratio of 
students to instructional personnel. All but six jurisdictions are 
vulnerable to the expansion of class loads and case load^rby vir- 
tue of their authority to grant exceptions or waivers iryrespofise 
to the often increasing requests of local districts. TFfe majority of 
jurisdictions cite weaknesses in the rationales that justify the 
student:teacher ratio proportions currently recommended, and 
exactly one-third lack any legal or regulatory authority for their 
statements of class and case loads. Meanwhile, legislatures and 
administrative Units have begun to examine and/or revise stu- 
dent teacher ratios in the course of overall fiscal adjustments. To 
the extent that the ratio of students to instructional personnel is 
increasing, either through the granting of waivers or by 
regulatory authority, this change would appear to artificially 
reduce the demand for personnel at the same time that it may 
genuinely diminish the quality of education. For all of these 
reasons, a very high priority should be placed on pulling together 
from research and practice what is known about class and case 
loads in special education and to specify appropriate conditions 
for learning and individualization of instruction for children with 
various types and degrees of handicapping conditions. Other- 
wise, special education will remain in ah extremely precarious 
position with regard to the numbers of students who may be 
placed in one jnsi/uctional unit; 

The information reported in this chapter should also make 
clear that counts of open positions and filled positions do not 
necessarily reflect the realities of manpower supply and de- 
mand. In no way do these numerical tabulations account for such 
rural dilemmas as justifying one full-time employee to meet frac- 
tions of needs in districts separated by hundreds of miles. 
Although one-third of an FTE may be needed to provide services 
in each of three remote schools, adding them up to represent the 
need for one professional obscures the real issue. And the issue 
is that the demand for personnel is greater than that reported by 
manpower data systems in many jurisdictions with large ex- 
panses of remote territory. 

Further obscuration of actual needs for personnel arises from 
the practice of inappropriately assembling handicapped children 
in multicategorical groups for instruction by personnel who are 
acknowledged not to have the preparation nor experience to deal 
with the diverse learning styles, handicaps, and related heeds 
such groups can present. Many children witn diverse handicaps 
share similar instructional heeds and can thrive in multicategor- 
ical groups, if their teachers are well prepared to instruct them 
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and if grouping is based on instructional, rather than administra- 
tive, needs. To the extent that abuses of this arrangement are 
reported in this study, they are riot carried but solely for purposes 
of innovation or improvement of education but, rather, in order to 
spread insufficient personnel and dollars over a very broad 
educational and geographical terrain. A similar practice 
emanates from certification policies that permit a person cer- 
tified simply in special education, or in a given specialty, to teach 
many or all degrees and types of handicapped children, without 
the proper preparation and experience to work with certain of 
them; At the same time that steps such as these are being taken 
to deal with problems of recruitment, deployment, and expen- 
diture, budget cats and subsequent personnel losses are render- 
ing many state L departments of educatjon less able to monitor, 
provide technical assistance and training, and coordinate the 
Comprehensive System of Personnel Development. 

These measures, and the flexibility they imply in personnel 
assignments and pupil placements, may be administratively 
useful in filling vacant positions and conserving dollars. When 
abused, however, they accomplish the opposite because they 
distort *he true demand for qualified personnel and because they 
most assuredly doom many teachers and pupils to failure in the 
classroom. This flexibility appears tantamount to what would 
happen in regular education if first-grade teachers were fre- 
quently assigned, instead, to high school mathematics, or if 
science teachers were assigned groups of students for instruc- 
tion not only in science, but also in math, English, history, and 
physical education. Many respondents to this survey reported 
that an accurate understanding of manpower supply and demand 
can never be derived as long as specialists whose numbers are 
abundant can routinely assume roles in specialties that are in 
short supply but for which their training has not adequately 
prepared them. Indeed, this deployment practice makes it appear 
that abundant supplies of certain personnel do not exist, and 
that corresponding shortages are far less serious than they may 
be. This confounding on the demand side also confounds the 
supply side (pr3se r vice preparation projections), as it per- 
petuates the over-production of certain personnel and the under- 
production of others. 

The results do not go unnoticed, particularly as irregular prac- 
tices in multicategorical grouping affect resource room program- 
ming. Planned program changes in two jurisdictions are based 
on dissatisfaction with the results of the resource room model 
and an acknowledgement of any teacher's inability to succeed 
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with extreme diversity of handicapping conditions and learning 
needs. Other respondents reported similar misgivings and, jfi 
one case, regular educators are reported to be asking for the full 
responsibility of handicapped students placed in their 
classrooms because "they are tired of seeing these children be- 
ing pulled out for special services and because they are not see- 
ing much progress as a result of resource room instruction." 

Respondents concerned with these issues noted that the fault 
is not in the teachers hbr in the children, but in the system that 
permits and perpetuates faulty pupil placement, faulty personnel 
assignments, and distortions of the manpower picture. In turn, 
the system is suffering from real personnel shortages, serious 
situational recruitment problems, and fiscal crises. And, ul- 
timately, teachers take the blame for the perceived poor quality 
of education, though they are clearly not in control of the educa- 
tional policies influencing their performance. Through it all, the 
overlapping complexities make it difficult to establish who is 
accountable for what. 

The widespread assignment of personnel who are less than 
fully trained, certified, or qualified to teach what and whom they 
teach represents another variation on the same theme^ Admit- 
tedly, certification guarantees only jhat a prospective teacher has 
^^GT 6 ? 0 '/^. 0 ^ 0 !?? 5 . 3 ^ re 9 e ™?A a degree and, for that reason, 
teacher examinations i_a_n_d other measures are being taken to in- 
troduce other requirements before induction into the profession. 
For the time being, however, certification does tend to point out 
the specializations for which a person has or has not received 
preparation. In this regard, there appears to be cause for alarm 
when up to 25 and 30 percent of special education personnel in 
some jurisdictions lack full qualifications for the work they are 
performing. In some jurisdictions, provisional certification is far 
greater among special education personnel than among any other 
group of educators, and no jurisdiction is free of the need to cer- 
tify some special education personnel on this marginal basis. 

Even when handicapped students are assigned to teachers 
with seemingly adequate cei iificatidri, this does not always 
mean that such personnel are actually prepared for their instruc- 
tion. In the financially induced trend to move mildly and 
moderately handicapped pupils closer to regular education, 
some are simply placed in the regular class with an IEP and with 
teachers who have had no experience in providing for their in- 
struction. Although it is trUe that the regular classroom is the 
least restrictive placement of many handicapped students, and 
although excellence of instruction in regular education would 
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make it possible for many handicapped children to thrive in the 
normative environment, it is not at all clear that this Rind of 
excellence Is uniformly present. More clear are the fiscal exi- 
gencies that are thrusting Increasing numbers of handicapped 
children into the mainstream but further from specialized in- 
struction. The reasons for this movement do not appear to be 
altogether educational nor therapeutic, and the resources to help 
personnel and systems support this transition are too seldom 
forthcoming. 

The educationa] short-changing of handicapped adolescents 
is attributable to the lack of qualified personnel and to the inade- 
quacy of programming for handicapped students in the junior 
high, middle, and senior high schools of many jurisdictions. The 
dropout rate of handicapped youth is reportedly high in many 
locations, not only because secondary educational opportunities 
are absent or insufficient, but also because students may be 
counseled to discontinue school and begin work without the 
skills they need to secure and keep employment. Nearly every 
jurisdiction surveyed reported current effort^ [o make up for lost 
time in the secondary area, where improvement and expansion 
are hampered by personnel shortages. 

For children with more serious handicaps, different variations 
of quality, quantity, and equity of services exists. Insufficient 
numbers of personnel are available for the education of children 
with low-incidence handicaps, and many of those who are cur- 
rently employed have reportedly been trained on a continuum in 
mental retardation (or other handicap), with little precise prepara- 
tion or experience in the more severe levels of the disabilities in 
question. Further, because programs for these students have not 
yet been established in many districts, some individuals remain 
unserved and institutionalized, others are underserved in inap- 
propriate instructional arrangements, and others are placed in 
foster homes or residential settings away from home or must 
travel long distances by bus in order to receive an education. 
Although some jurisdictions can point with pride to their ac- 
complishments in educating these children, the comprehensive 
public school program for individuals with low-incidence han- 
dicaps appears to be the exception, rather than the rule, and the 
possibility of new program starts diminishes with declining 
resources and continuing scarcities of teachers, aides, and 
related services personnel. Therefore, the services that many 
handicapped children receive, and where they receive them, have 
a lot to do with where they happen to live, and less to do with 
their rights to ah education. 
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Salaries for educational personnel also vary markedly from 
jurisdiction to jurisdiction, and the salary ranges shown in Chapter 
1 suggest that few are offering wages remotely competitive with 
other potentials in the job market. As pointed out in Chapter 3, at- 
trition of educational personnel is expected to surge when the 
economic situation brightens and the overall employment • 
tion eases, increasing turnover rates will put districts at an r jh 
greater competitive disadvantage, and will force education to pay 
even more costs for training and retraining personnel. 

Moreover, salaries for special education personnel are no dif- 
ferent from those of other educators, though the work they do is 
often more difficult and stressful and should require longer and 
more intensive preparation, it should, therefore, come as no sur- 
prise that preservice enrollments are declining and that short- 
ages of personnel continue. 

Meanwhile, certification and administrative policies make it 
possible for districts who cannot find teachers at salary levels of- 
fered to decrease the demand for personnel by reorganizing pro- 
grams and pupil groupings and by placing more children in 
regular education, frequently without the instructional expertise 
and support necessary to their educational achievement. These 
same policies also make it possible for districts to increase the 
supply of personnel by assigning Jo special education more and 
more individuals who are not prepared, qualified, nor certified jo 
woj'k with handicapped students^ As long as ' ne Q_ u 'i?^'?_ an ^ 
minimal teacher salanes, declining district resources, and short- 
ages of fully qualified personnel continue, these practices will 
also continue. As the pool of available qualified personnel 
diminishes, these hiring and deployment practices will increase. 
Thus do depressed budgets for education and scarcities of qual- 
ified personnel prevent handicapped children from receiving an 
appropriate education in the public schools. 

In similar moves to curtail expenditures and decrease demands, 
various legislatures, governments, and other agencies in authority 
are moving to redefine eligibility of students with certain han- 
dicaps for special services. The continuing identification of eli- 
gible handicapped students is also hampered as long as full ser- 
vices are not available. In the same manner that acceptable levels 
of personnel competency may be defined and redefined in relation 
to manpower supply and demand, so perhaps it has become pos- 
sible to define and redefine human handicaps in relation to the 
ebb and flow of human resources. To do the former is to dest.oy 
the meaning of competence. To do the latter is to destroy the 
meaning of equal rights and equity of educational opportunity. 
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Inservice and Preservice Programming 

This chapter examines the responses of inservice education to 
issues of quantity, quality, and equity in special education, as 
well as relationships between inservice and preservice prepara- 
tion of personnel. The purposes are: 

• To set forth needs and priorities that have dictated inservice 
programming in each jurisdiction; 

•To describe inservice delivery in general, with specific atten- 
tion to severa| statewide activities; 

*_Xo explore conflicts experienced by jurisdictions as issues 
of manpower quantity and ^funding interfere with achievement of 
objectives for improving the quality of instruction; and 

• To present a synthesis of participants' comments concern- 
ing the quality of preservice preparation of personnel at colleges 
and universities within their jurisdictions. 

The chapter concludes with a discussion of these factors, their 
relationship with one another, and with educational services for 
handicapped students. 



Inservice priorities among the jurisdictions are dictated by 
heeds assessment data. All jurisdictions Use some form of marv 
power planning activity to predict heeds for training and for per- 
sonnel. The accuracy of assessment data varies according to the 
flow of communication among and between higher education, 
school districts, the state department of education, Comprehen- 
sive System of Personnel Development (CSPD) committees, train- 
ing networks, educational service centers, and other parts of the 
system. Although communication breakdowns tend to affect the 
availability of information necessary for long-range estimates of 
manpower supply and demand, it is generally possible to judge 
immediate needs for professional development. A representative 
example of the procedures used for this purpose is that of 
Georgia; where "we take the results of compliance monitoring 
visits; aii recommendations from the CSPD Committee; recruit- 
ment information, and other data; and we create a composite 
document: We also use information from informal surveys through 
the Georgia beaming Resource System, higher education, state 
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recruitment office, and other sources. In this way, we discover 
the primary needs for inservice training." The information thus 
derived becomes more and more useful as state education agen- 
cies and other administrative units provide training and technical 
assistance to enable school districts to become responsible for 
professional development, from needs assessment to service 
delivery. 

the meaning of "inservice training" should be distinguished 
from the meaning of "preservice training." Preservice prepara- 
tion in institutions of higher education is intended to prepare 
trainees for roles in special education through extensive 
theoretical coursework and practical experience, within the 
framework of a full college curriculum. Through comprehensive 
graduate programs, preservice programs also prepare educators 
to assume new roles and to attain new endorsements or levels of 
certification. Inservice training, on the other hand, is meant to be 
on-the-job training to strengthen the skills of practitioners; to 
help them to develop new skills and knowledge in their special- 
ties as the state of the art develops; and to instruct them in new 
rules, regulations, and trends affecting their work. 

Many jurisdictions, however, report that inservice resources 
are being diverted to the training of educators to assume new 
roles and attain new endorsements in areas of personnel short- 
age, and to provide coursework for provisionally certified people 
in order that they might eventually become fully certified for the 
positions they are currently filling. At the same time, some pro- 
portion of trainees reportedly scheduled to complete higher 
education programs in special education are, in fact, the same 
sorts of people — practicing teachers or other personnel working 
to achieve a new certification or to remove provisionaj_certifica- 
L'PD-T'lP?!^ would appear that problems of supply, demand, and 
deployment are blurring certain distinctions between inservice 
and preservice. 

Some jurisdictions report that vast staff development needs 
have shifted the emphasis from preservice to inservice prepara- 
tion of personnel, a move seen as particularly necessary jn view 
of the apprehension that further cuts in state and federal person- 
nel preparation budgets may liquidate some preservice prepara- 
tion programs. In other jurisdictions, considerable preservice ac- 
tivity is aimed directly at the retraining of existing personnel to 
fill position vacancies for whom qualified personnel cannot be 
found, and/or to fully certify those who are filling positions 
without certification to do so. Much of this retraining is targeted 
on personnel in rural districts. 
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Only New York reports that none of its inservice resources are 
33ed for certification training or for recertification training of per- 
sonnel for special education. Most of the other jurisdictions are 
engaged in retraining and recertification to some degree, either 
through cooperative arrangements for university coursework or 
through arrangements for granting higher education credit for in- 
service training conducted by other instructors apart from the 
campus. Some are providing inservice to help regular educators 
meet new state certification mandates that require all regular 
teachers and supervisors to have at least a course that ad- 
dresses such competencies as: identification of learning prob- 
lems; understanding of handicapping conditions; implementa- 
tion of individualized instruction; federal and state regulations 
for educating the handicapped in the least restrictive environ- 
ment. Further, in sortie states where heavy teacher layoffs have 
occurred, "many regular teachers have tenure, while special 
educators are being pink-slipped. Districts are pushing regular 
educators into special education slots, and there is an open 
market for retraining at the universities.' In states where teacher 
tests and other new certification standards have been initiated, 
many special educators were grandfathered in, but will r equire 
retraining to qualify for renewal of their certificates. 

A number of states report the use of inservice tiaining to move 
provisionally certified personnel to full certification for the 
special education posts they hold: Another effect of recruitment 
problems is the report by 22 jurisdictions Jshown below) that in- 
service funds^ jmtion assistance, and other means are used to 
retrain and recertify practitioners (who are certified ]n ojher 
specialty areas) to fill positions in critical shortage areas of 
special education: 



Alabama 


New Mexico 


Arkansas 


North Carolina 


Delaware 


North Dakota 


Georgia 


Ohio 


Hawaii 


Oklahoma 


Illinois 


South Dakota 


Indiana 


Utah 


Kentucky 


Virg inia 


Louisiana 


West Virginia 


Missouri 


Puerto Rico 


Montana 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 



Responses related to inservice priorities are displayed on 
Tables 7 and 8 which, together, show the major activities of each 
jurisdiction and the composite of all jurisdictions. Needs and 
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priorities were expressed by respondents in two ways: by naming 
personnel groups for whom training was planned (for example, 
training of administrators, training of resource room personnel), 
and by describing topical content of the training, (for example, 
classroom management, adult education skills). Table 7 shows 
priorities according to the personnel roles of the targeted par- 
ticipants (or, in some cases, new roles for which participants are 
being prepared). Table 8 shows priorities according to topical 
content, which might be designed for several of the participant 
groups shown on Table 7. 

Table 7 does ot correlate well with Table 1 (which shows 
types of preservice programs that are absent from jurisdic- 
tions): This would be expected, because inservice training is 
not going to close these gaps, and because even the pres- 
ence of several preservice programs in a given specialty is 
no guarantee that jurisdictions are not continuing to struggle 
with manpower supply and demand oroblems in that specialty, 
through inservice, retraining, prbv sional certification, out- 
of-state recruitment, and other mecms. Table 7 bears more 
rslationship to Table 3 (which shows consistent shortages 
in instructional and service categories): On the basis of 
this latter comparison, one might guess that 30 to 40 per- 
cent of the predominant jn_s_e_rvice offerings geared to per- 
sonnel roles may address manpower issues, while the remain- 
der may be designed to upgrade and update practitioners' 
skills. 

While the following pages give an overview of inservice em- 
phases in the 54 jurisdictions surveyed, these priorities were 
reported only after a number of programs had been eliminated or 
modified downward in the wake of state budget cuts and the 
diminishment of federal funds for inservice education of special 
educators and regular educators. For example, the only training 
available to Illinois' 200 teachers of the visually impaired had 
been a statewide institute that had to be eliminated when federal 
Part D funds were reduced. Although the state education agency 
is attempting to coordinate another institute through a chapter 
of the Council for Exceptional Children (with charges for par- 
ticipant fees), the training would take on the characteristics 
of a convention, and even this outcome was uncertain at the time 
of the survey In Illinois and many other jurisdictions, therefore, 
priorities shown on Tables 7 and 8 do not illustrate all inservice 
needs, but simply those that it was possible to address. (Further 
effects of fiscal downturns are set forth in greater detail in 
Chapter 6.) «i /S 
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Inservice Participants 

Personnel roles of participants who are intended recipients of 
inservice offerings appear on Table 7, whose horizontal headings 
indicate either the position (regular educator, administrator, 
paraprofessional, psychologist, counselor, arid so on) or the 
specialty role (personnel for education of the severely handi- 
capped, personnel for vocational education of the handicapped, 
and so forth). The "overall special education" category subsumes 
inservice forums which combine many types of personnel. The 
fact that only one jurisdiction (Nebraska) cited inservice training 
for resource room personnel may mean that other resource room 
personnel were included in the "overall special education" group. 
Omitted are North Carolina's and Alabama's reports of inservice 
priorities for teachers of the gifted, as this survey did not uniformly 
elicit information on gifted and talentec education. 

Pennsylvania's two entries on Table 7 reflect the state's long- 
term program of professional development, whose emphasis has 
sequenced over time from special education inservice, to regular 
education inservice, and now to a concentration on parent train- 
ing. The state's Comprehensive System of Personnel Develop- 
ment is being replicated at the local district level, and districts 
address state jnservice priorities, as well as their own priorities 
with 5 percent of their Part B flow-thr-.;jgh money or its 
equivalent. 

Jurisdictions that sinyle out related services personnel, psy- 
chologists, and other interdisciplinary specialists for inservice 
are often using this training to teach these people how to apply 
[heir expertise in the educational setting. Such training becomes 
necessary when specialists receive pneservice preparation oil 
campuses whjre no interdepartmental collaboration has been 
achieved to merge the training of educators, therapists, and 
rr'ated disciplines at any point. 

Notable by its absence is inservice training for personnel in 
state education agencies, an omission accentuated by states' 
fiscal difficulties and felt keenly by many participants in this 
survey: "No training is provided to me except by the National 
Association of State Directors of Special Education's Part Vl-D 
planning meeting. State education agency people get no train- 
ing; we go by the seat of our pants." (Another source of profes- 
sional development for state CSPD coordinators, the Coopera- 
te Manpower Planning Project of the University of Missouri- 
Columbia, did not receive federal funds to operate during fiscal 
1982-83 when this survey was conducted.) 
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Table 7. Inservice Priorities: Target Participants 
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Other entries on Table 7 should be self-explanatory Interpreta- 
tion of Its contents will center on the more predominant person- 
nel groups targeted for inservice participation. 

Regular educators and administrators. In a 1977 survey of inser- 
vice priorities in 50 states, the Bistrict of Columbia, and the 
Panama Canal Zone (Klein, Howell, and Smith, 1978), the most 
consistent targets of inservice education across jurisdictions 
were special education teachers, followed closely by special 
education administrators. Inservice to train regular educators and 
administrators in education for the handicapped represented a 
third and fourth priority (p. 196* in 1977, of course, inservice train- 
ing was stjll heavy with compliance issues introduced by Public 
Law 94-142 upon its enactment in late 1975, but one of those 
issues was (and is) the placement of handicapped children in the 
least restrictive environment for educational purposes. Also in 
1977, regular educators at both the inservice and preservice levels 
comprised a priority for federal spending m personnel preparation, 
and federal funds had established the National Inservice Network 
at Indiana University to stimulate and support the efforts of state 
and local regular education inservice projects. 

Six years later, the federal emphasis on regular education in- 
service is no more; the National Inservice Network is out of 
business; and many participants in the current survey report 
marked reductions in (or unavailability of) state funds for inser- 
vice, or conditions that prevent uses of any Part B funds to sup- 
plement inservice efforts, or both. 

Nonetheless, Table 7 shows 'hat training for personnel in 
regular education (REG ED = 45; rank = 1) was far and away the 
greatest single thrust of inservice concerning education of the 
handicapped In the United States in 1982 and, in this survey, 
classroom teachers far outnumbered administrators as intended 
recipients of this training. This emphasis follows the trend in 
many jurisdictions to place more and more handicapped children 
in regular classrooms and/or in resource rooms. 

Other factors also contribute to this emphasis. As money 
disappears from education budgets, efforts intensify to deter : 
mine who is handicapped and who is not, in terms of eligibility 
for more costly specia[ services. Part of this effort involves mak : 
ing regular educators aware that their identification and referral 
of problem students does not necessarily mean that these 
students will leave their classrooms, and training regular 
educators in alternative instructional methods. As one spokes- 
person put it, "Regular education wants to refer its problems into 
special education. They want to give us slow learners, drug 
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addicts, homosexuals, alcoholics, and unwed mothers. We need 
to do a lot of work with regular education in order to put these 
students In the right educational placements." 

Another factor is apparently a newfound motivation among 
some regular educators to seek preparation for teaching handi- 
capped students. In jurisdictions where reductions in force have 
occurred or are expected, regular educators are said to view 
special education training as one means for preserving their 
employment. On the other hand, the report from Wyoming sug- 
gests that regular educators are becoming critical of what they 
see as special education's failure to produce. "We gave a bhe : 
week workshop on curriculum materials for the handicapped, 
and half the people who enrolled were regular educators who 
were tired of seeing no results from resource rooms. Ther * are 
loud complaints about this." 

The emphasis on regular education inservice also stems from 
a perception that cooperation and mutual activity between 
regular educators and special educators is lacking, and a cor- 
responding effort to do something about it (notably through 
teaming of inservice participants) for the benefit of the handicap- 
ped students they serve in common. 

The administrators engaged in inservice training in this survey 
(ADM = 25; rank = 2) represent both directors and supervisors 
of special education, anl building principals and other super- 
visory personnej associated primarijy with regular education: 
The latter participation further underscores the emphas|s on 
training personnel from regular education in the principles and 
practices of educating handicapped students: 

Personnel for low-incidence populations. The second largest 
participant cluster identified for inservice is comprised of per- 
sonnel who serve the severely retarded (SPH = 25; rank = 3) and 
multiply handicapped (MULT = 17; rank = 7). In the 1977 survc 
(Klein, Howell, and Smith, 1978), out of 16 exceptionalities em- 
phasized by inservice training, he most frequently cited was 
"severely/profoundly handicappe i " while "multiple handicaps" 
ranked fifteenth. In 1977, newly prepared personnel to serve 
these populations were only beginning tc graduate from new 
preservice programs established in response to Public Law 
94-142 and the stimulus of federal funding. Six years ago, pro- 
grams for severely, profoundly, and multiply handicapped chil- 
dren were only at their inception. 

Results of the current survey include some continuing efforts 
to retrain and/or fully cerjfy personnel for the education of 
severe'/ retarded ^nri Multiply handicapped students. The more 
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common explanation for this priority is, however, the effort to 
specialize personnel whose preservice preparation in cross- 
categorical or noncategorical programs did ricff include a strong 
emphasis on dealing </vith the more severe handicaps in their 
specialty areas. Participants expressed this concern repeatedly, 
regardless of whether or hot these personnel had been targeted 
for inservice in their jurisdictions. In the words of the respondent 
from North Carolina: 

"Cross-categorical training can be dangerous if it 
gets out of hand and the same can be true for non- 
categorical training, it can get too general and lack 
depth. Practice shows that teachers need more prec'se 
abilities in curriculum consent and teamwork. When you 
get to the severely handicapped, teachers need to know 
very specific things about these students' processing 
and must have very precise skills to work with different 
disabilities. There are some recommendations that 
generic training should be offered only at the master's 
level to people who have already had experience in 
some very precise categorical situations." 
In Montana, which has noncategorical programming in its 
classrooms and in higher education, this p r oblem Has long been 
acknowledged and dealt witrv The noncategoriCRi approach 
presents an advantage in staffmg programs^but^'the amount of 
in-depth specialization in any handicap is Mmjted ]n thjs kind of 
broad-based training. So the L^ se _ rv '9 e J_ c ^ c _ u ?2 s _^ 0 parpen preci- 
sion skills for working with specjfic problems: Because oj ^the 
nature and long history of our certification pattern^ things have 
stabilized and are coordinated to provide the training on the job;" 

Among the 25 jurisdictions reporting inservice with emphasis 
on personnel for thu education of severely retarded students; 13 
also reported consistent shortages of these personnel (see Table 3), 
and three reported no program preparing personnel in this 
specialty (Table 1). Consistent shortages of personnel to educate 
multiply handicapped students were reported in 9 of the 17 
jurisdictions that emphasize inservice education for these 
specialists (Table 3) and, in this case, 7 of these 17 also reported 
no training program in multiple handicaps. 

Other handicaps that are of relatively low incidence are visual 
impairment, hearing impairment, crippling conditions and other 
health impairments. Five of the nine jurisdictions emphasizing 
inservice for personnel in vision also report consistent shortages 
of personnel (Table 3), and four report no preservice programs 
(Table 1). Of the six jurisdictions where inservice for specialists 
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in hearing impairment is a priority, five report shortages of these 
personnel (Table 3) arid two report no preservice programs (Table 1). 
With regard to crippled arid other health impaired (CO HI), iri : 
stances of shortages and inservice emphases were negligible in 
this survey. 

The relationship between inservice priorities arid shortages 
(based on comparisons of Tables 3 and 7) suggests that con- 
siderable inservice in low-incidence specialties is indeed the at- 
tempt to add personnel to the work force. The same assumption 
can be made for several other of the predominant inservice 
priorities. 

Personnel in secondary schools. Vocational educators for 
special education (VOC = 21; rank = 4) and secondary person- 
nel (SEC = 15; rank = 9), taken together, comprise the third 
largest group of inservice recipients. This group includes still 
more regular educators, inasmuch as some of the vocational 
educato r s participating are regular vocat : onal teachers being 
trained *o serve the handicapped, and some of the secondary 
people are Fngh school or junior high school teachers being 
retrained tor specjal education roles: 

In 1977, in a list of 30 inservice training areas, "vocational/ 
career education" ranked eighth in frvi^uppry amo^;; 52 jurisdic- 
tions, while "secondary programs" ran* • ! *hirteentn_ (Klein, 
Howell, and Smith, 1978, p. 195). By «932. t^e elementary-level 
students of 1977 were entering the seconds 7 schools, and sec- 
ondary education for the handicapped hau become a genuine 
problem in many jurisdictions, particularly with regard to the 
shortage of properly trained personnel. Among the 15 jurisdic- 
tions prioritizing inservice for secondary personnel, 9 also report 
shortages of the same personnel (Table 3); whereas preservice 
concentratio; 5 in secondary special education are not abundant, 
due to lack of similar emphasis in certification requirements, the 
majority of respondents questioned the adequacy of attention 
devoted to secondary coursework and practical experience in 
preservice preparation programs. Of the 21 jurisdictions offering 
inservice for vocational educators, seven report shortages of per- 
sonnel in vocational special education (Table 3), and one reports 
no preservice program (Table 1). 

Personnel for education of emof'onally disturbed/behaviorally 
disordered students. The fourth largest cluster of inservice recip- 
ients is comprised of personnel to educate emotionally 
disturbed/behaviorally disordered students (ED/BD = 17; rank = 6) 
and severely emotionally disturbed students, including the 
autistic (SED = 12; rank = 12). Iri 1977, "emotional disturbance" 
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(without delineation of severity) was one of three areas of excep- 
tionality ranking third in frequency of inservice emphasis (with 
"learning disabilities" and "visual impairment") (Klein, Howell, 
and Smith, 1978). 

With regard to emotional disturbance/behavior disorders, 13 of 
the 17 jurisdictions emphasizing inservice also report personnel 
shortages (Table 3), and four report no preservice preparation 
programs (Table 1). Among the 12 jurisdictions with priorities for 
inservice in severe emotional disturbance, 7 report shortages of 
these personnel (Table 3). 

Overall special education personnel. Inservice for mixed 
groups of special educators generally endeavors to improve their 
skills (OVERALL SP. En = 23; rank = 4J. Arizona, for example, 
reports training in n iore specific skiMs, such as adaptive meal- 
times, teaching of written language skills, and similar topics. In 
other cases, personnel are receiving training in a second or third 
specialty to qualify them to work with multicategorical groups. 

Topical Content 

Table 8 shows topics which form the focus of inservice i e 
54 jurisdictions participating in this survey. Content was not 
always specified in relation to inservice participants (shown on 
Table 7). For example, where Table 7 shows that some jurisdic- 
tions provide inservice for administrators, the content of their 
training is not delineated, bat the 30 content priorities for all 
jurisdictions are shown on Table 8; Of particular interest for inter- 
pretation are the content features concerned with issues of com- 
pliance with Public Law 94-142; inservice In adult education, in- 
service processes, the Comprehensive System of Personnel 
Development; the sharpening of skiNs for instruction of children 
with Iqw-mcidence handicaps; training in [technologies; and con- 
tinuing emphasis on traditional special education skills; 

Compliance issues and the IE P. Jurisdictions generally 
reported a cessation of the need to provide mservice instruction 
on most issues relevant to compliance with Publjc Law 94-J42; 
Tabl< 8 shows that this is true, with a few notable exceptions; 

A major compliance issue is that of "least Restrictive environ- 
ment," a topic that now ranks first across the 54 jurisdictions 
(LRE/MAIN STREAM = 43), but which ranked tenth (termed "main- 
streaming") in the 1977 survey (Klein, Howell, and Smjth, 1978). 
This topical priority coincides with the top ranking of regular 
educators as targets for inservice in Table 7 and underscores the 
movement of handicapped children toward regular education. 
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Whereas legislation and regulations comprise the content for 
an inservice priority in 14 jurisdictions (LEGIS-NEW RUtESj 
rank = 9), several provide this content as a means for imparting 
information on new rules that have been issued recently by state 
legislatures or mandated by the courts. In these instances, the 
legislation/regulations content priority is not considered to be a 
continuing compliance issue stemming from Public Law 94-142. 
Due process also continues to be a content priority (DUE PRO- 
C_E_SS_=_12;j_ank = 13}, as does the issue of procedural safeguards 
(PROG SAFEGUARDS = 8; rank = 22). 

Of greatest interest, however, is the continuing inservice em- 
phasis on the Individualized Education Plan (IEP), reported as a 
priority by 21 jurisdictions and relayed as a major concern by 
many others. In the 1977 survey (Klein, Howell, and Smith, 1978), 
when the IEP was a relatively new procedure, it ranked fourth in a 
list of most frequent topics of inservice training (p. 194). In the 
current survey, it continues to rank fourth and, if all of the addi- 
tional e::prr<^ions of concern had been manifest in actual inser- 
vice pr ; orit;.- s, it would have ranked higher still. 

VV . njerled as to why this compliance issue continues in 
the foreHont, many jurisdictions reported that the concern 
centered on a problem of inexperience and lack of skill in the par- 
ticipatory and interdisciplinary processes involved in developing 
and implementing an individualized Education Plan. Represen- 
tative of the overaH coniifientary is the following: 

"One of our major u.^r need^ is the IEP (present 
level, goals, and ohl^ctjros/.^e get so many requests 
for this training. People are being cited incompliance 
visits. As more districts come jn to compMance, it 
throws this into relief. There are more ci[atk>ns as we 
look at quality. The training invqlvne^r^gujajions issues, 
but mainly team processes and communication: Team 
meetings are a disaster. People have not been taught to 
work on teams and can't find the time: They don't know 
how to plan." 

Another jurisdiction reports that "monitoring has revealed that 
child progress is lower than the objectives set for the chMd and 
that there is a need to tie assessment more closely to theJEP: 
This is partly a problem in teaming and communication. Inser- 
vice is focusing on refining lEP's, upgrading their quality, and ty- 
ing educational and psychological assessment more coherently 
to actual IEP objectives." 

Closely related to the IEP topic is the Inservice emphasis on 
preparing special educators to consult with and team with regular 
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table 8: inservice: Topical Content 
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educators and interdisciplinary personnel (CONSULT W/REG 
ED = 20; rank - 5). Major aspects of inservice training subsumed 
here are process skills, interdisciplinary team cooperation, com- 
munication, use of information from various professionals, and 
cooperative planning. Among the 20 jurisdictions reporting this 
priority, nine were in addition to the 21 that prioritized inservice 
surrounding the IEP. Therefore, the number of jurisdictions 
seriously concerned about lack of personnel skills in these inter- 
professional processes totals 30, raising this overall concern to 
second ranking among all topics .'or inservice training. 

Adult education, inservice processes, and the CSPD. Eight 
jurisdictions specified trainers as targets of inservice (Table 7), 
and Table 8 shows that nine jurisdictions (rank = 19) include 
adult education or training on inservice processes as a priority 
topic. Seven others provide inservice training on the Comprehen- 
sive System to Personnel Development (CSPD; rank = 23). Some 
of this training centers oh assisting districts in initiating. their 
own professional development systems. Maine and Colorado are 
particularly continuing the inservice planning and development 
procedures originated there by the National Inservice Network 
several years ago. Overall, this training priority represents ex- 
panded endorsement of district-based, school-based, locally 
planned and delivered inservice in these nine jurisdictions, as 
well as in others that have not made it an inservice priority. 
"More and more we believe in locally based inservice. The closer 
to home and the more individual, the better. The use of people in 
the natural environment is very effective." 

This emphasis also reflects the diminished capacity of state 
education agency people to deliver inservice and assistance as 
they once did before state staffs and budgets began to decline. 
To show how far many state department staff members are being 
stretched, con sjder the plight of Mississippi: 

4< Mississ|pprs $52,480 jn Part D funds is used to sup- 
port the state education agency staff in their efforts to 
assist districts: A small compjement of state department 
manpower ^jqes a very large amount of work on this 
amount of rnoney^ jn duly (1982); a new placement pro- 
cedure was initiated as a result of litigation: (The Mattie 
T. conserrt decree of AprM 1975 challenged that students 
were nriisplaced jn classes for the mentally retarded 
because no services for physically handicapped pupils 
were available.) The resolution of this case has required 
a new process^ Before referral L an Instructional interven- 
tion must take place and the classroom environment 
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must be modified in an attempt to meet the needs of the 
student. Further, there must be a comprehensive 
assessment of every child referred in the following 
areas: physical, speech/language, behavioral/social, 
emotional, educational: One state education agency 
staff person will carry oat over 40 workshops this 
school year to coordinate and train personnel tc comply 
with these new requjremen is. ' ' 
Sharpening skills for teaching the severely handicapped: 
Whereas 25 jurisdictions directed priorities for inservice educa- 
tion to personnel serving the severely retarded, and 17 assigned 
this priority to personnel serving the multiply handicapped (Table 
7), 24 jurisdictions reported that content designed to add preci- 
sion skills in instruction of the severely handicapped was a 
priority (SPH; rank = 3). This topical focus reinforces the earlier 
statement of the need to add depth to the skills of these person- 
nel (a need that will be further pursued in relation to preservice 
preparation at the end of this chapter). 

Technologies. Only 13 jurisdictions (COMPUTER, TELECOM- 
MUNICATIONS, VIDEO; rank = 11) reported an inservice em- 
phasis on content concerning new informational and instruc- 
tional technologies. Although some others are using such tech- 
nologies for delivery of inservice, it was surprising that a rela : 
tivcly small number were training personnel to use them. This 
lack of emphasis may stem, in part, from a lack of "buyers," or 
consumers sophisticated enough to demand it. It may also in- 
dicate that issues of manpower quality and quantity supersede 
training in these innovations during a time when even fundamen- 
tal n^eds- have had to be curtailed. 

Traditional special education skills. Priority content for in- 
service also includes behavior management (BEH MGMT = 13; 
rank = 10), pupil evaluation (PUPIL EVAL = 12; rank = 14), 
and classroom management (CLASS MGMT =11; rank = 16). 
The fact that such topics appear on national assessments of 
training needs year after year raises a few eyebrows and pro- 
vokes questions as to whether or not personnel will ever master 
these basic teaching skill*. More to the point, however, is to 
examine the relatively large numbers of provisionally certified 
personnel in special education, as well as those teaching stu- 
dents whom they have not been prepared to deal with. Con- 
sidering these contingencies, it is surprising not that traditional 
instructions] topics continue to be needed in inservice, but 
that they are needed no more frequently than this survey would 
indicate. 
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Delivery of Inservice 

The predominant mode of inservice delivery reported in this 
survey is the use of smaji locator regional workshops. The use of 
large statewide meetings seems to be declining, possibly as a 
result of cuts in travel budgets^ 

A number of jurisdictions report a reliance on higher education 
for the delivery of inservice, both on the campus and in the districts. 
Indeed, in one _state_"insemce is primarily the universities applying 
for F art D funds to meet state needs:" This reliance is not without 
its problems, however. For one thing, there are frequent reports that 
higher education people are not as willing to travel ^around £ state 
as they may once have been and I that umversity outreach programs 
have become relatively inactive as funding disappears: For another 
thing, in jurisdictions where the state education agency or other ad- 
ministrative staff have suffered reductions in force, there can be lit- 
tle supervision and coordination of the training effort, and 15 to 20 
colleges and universities may be providing inservice education with 
rib guarantee as to the consistency and quality of the information 
and techniques that are conveyed. 

Thirteen jurisdictions report a growing emphasis on local pro- 
cesses for needs assessment, program planning, and program 
development of inservice, largely by means of technical assis- 
tance to districts in adopting the Comprehensive System of Per- 
sonnel Development at the local level: 

Colorado North Carolina 

/ Florida Pe nnsylvan i a 

Indiana Utah 

Kansas Vermont 

Maine Washington 

Maryland West Virginia 

Minnesota 

School-based planning and inservice delivery are featured in: 
California Ohio 
Colorado Rhode Island 

Florida West Virginia 

Maryland Wyoming 
Nevada Guam 
North Carolina 

Eight jurisdictions report widespread use of instructional television 
rr other telecommunications media for delivery of inservice. 
Alabama, Alaska, Maryland, Maine, and Virginia make extensive 
use of instructional television, while California, Montana, and South 
Dakota deliver inservice via telephone conference arrangements. 
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Four respondents (in Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin) report the use of special study institutes to bring 
about training in crucial instructional areas: Wyoming focuses 
its training on teams ;_of_ personnel (e:g: ± a speciajjjducator, a 
regular educator, an administrator, and persons from other dis- 
ciplines; as in^i^ated^an^ Connecticut, L Nevad_a_; Ohio L Utah, and 
Wyoming combine inserv[ce with supervision by consulting 
teachers or master teachers. Nebraska has plans to tie its profes- 
sional development programs with school improvement agendas 
in local districts. 

Unions and inservice delivery. The influence of the American 
Federation of Teachers and the National Education Association 
on professional development fluctuates from jurisdiction to 
jurisdiction. Many report no particular influence, while a few 
report considerable interference which is more apt to take place 
in major metropolitan areas. In M** < / locations, it is necessary to 
negotiate inservice plans, including release time requirements, 
with unions, a procedure that tends to burden administrators 
who are otherwise supportive of inservice. The unions frown on 
teachers' taking their own time for inservice education, and 
unions have forbidden training activities on weekends in some 
localities. At least one state has had to require its trainers .to 
have administrative credentials in order to get them out of the 
teachers' unions so that they can function. On the other hand, 
some jurisdictions report excellent liaison? with unions for 
k delivery of inservice. In large metropolitan areas, it is not unusual 
for major inservice activities to be carried under a special con- 
tract with the union, which then provides training to its member- 
ship. More common perhaps is what is termed "indirect influ- 
ence," e.g., "If the district does inservice, they either have to do it 
on district time or give substitutes or pay the trainees. This costs 
js $20,000 to go through the district for training. But when the 
Council for Exceptional Children sets up training in the state, it 
costs only $4000 to_$5000, the trainers do a good job, and 
everyone benefits from it:" 

Eyaivjtjion: Regardless of the dehvery rriodei; the weakest link 
in the inservice process tends to be follow-up [6 evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of training _and__t_o_ offer further instruction or 
assistance to participants. Indeed; it js the follow-up component 
that has most often been eMminated in recent years in the at- 
tempt to preserve training while state funds dwindle and federal 
dollars take other priorities. 

Selected inservice delivery models. As a _cj-oss;seclk>n^>f ap- 
proaches to delivery of inservice, the following brief descriptions 
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are intended as a sample of programs and projects that have 
been developed by various jurisdictions reported in this survey. 

• Arizona's SELECT model, initiated in the mid-1970^s by the 
state education agency in cooperation with higher education, 
continued with a thrust that is now primarily rural. In the SELECT 
system, individual training priorities are assessed and the sub- 
sequent training is highly individualized and relevant Coopera- 
tion is elicited from all agencies concerned with the preparation 
of educational personnel. A broad and varied menu of inservice 
offerings is published for participant selection, and training is 
provided at many local sites across the state through coopera- 
tive arrangements with a university, through which credit is 
granted. This model has been adopted in many jurisdictions and 
is currently in operation in Hawaii. 

• Alaska. Because of the difficulty in locating specialized per- 
sonnel to serve low-incidence populations of handicapped chil- 
dren in Alaska's remote bush villages, the state has funded 
Alaska Resources for the Moderately to Severely Impaired, Inc., 
to deliver direct services, training, demonstration, and technical 
assistance to these children, their parents, teachers, and admin- 
istrators across the state. A staff of approximately 15 profes- 
sionals with experience in instruction of low-incidence children 
are headquartered in Anchorage and deployed thousands of 
miles by small plane and dogsled. A significant portion of their 
work concerns local planning with Eskimos, Indians, and Aleuts, 
and data are being gathered to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
the project in improving service delivery locally and in ac- 
celerating the learning of more severely handicapped children. 

• California operates a Special Education Resource Network 
(SERN) that consists of 13 regional units that employ a network 
of regular education teachers, special education teachers, and 
parents who act as trainers throughout the state. This network is 
coordinated and supervised by the state education agency and 
funded with state dollars, Part B and D federal dollars. Cur- 
rently, California is putting a Resource Service Center (a unit to 
serve all of the 13 SERN's) on the campus of Sacramento State 
University. This Center will develop programs, communicate with 
units, offer support, help develop programs, and provide mate- 
rials and media throughout ;he state. Locating the unit on a cam- 
pus will make possible mutual ^access and collaboration with 
university departments, and can incorporate graduate students 
and faculty members into the work of the network: The state has 
plans to locate other SERN activities on higher education cam- 
puses in the future as p^tpMts goal of developing a continuum 
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of activity between preservice arid inservice education of special 
educators 

• Colorado has been a beneficiary of the inservice planning 
team process initiated there by the National Inservice Network; 
In this moael, the process of identifying needs and planning to 
meet them is the priority and local ownership is the byword: At 
this point in the evolution of the model, preservice quality con- 
cerns intertwine with staff development issues aMhe local level: 
Accordingly, Colorado js adding the involvement of^ higher 
education to its local process activities. Volunjeers from higher 
education institutions are assigned to the local school districts 
as part of a team and not as consultants. The concern is with [he 
immediate, practical everyday needs of the classroom teacher 
and the children who receive instruction. 

• Guam several years ago started a public school program for 
deaf-blind pupils, at a time when there were approximately 100 
rubella children on the island. When the program was begun, 
Guam mounted a special inservice training program for teachers 
and aides who continue to serve these children. Even though no 
preservice training for this multiple handicap was available on 
the island, hd problem has arisen because the need for training 
has been met at the inservice level. 

• Louisiana sponsors a tuition exemption whereby teachers 
can take college courses at no cost as long as they want to, as 
long as the coursework is field-related. This is how most 
teachers obtain theiHriaster's degrees in Louisiana. 

• Massachusetts. There is rib special certification for special 
education in vocational education, but it is the responsibility of 
the school district \o ensure that incumbents to such positions 
have the proper background. This determination has been am- 
biguous at best. So the University of Massachusetts has started 
an 1 8-hour program on the babic- of vocational education for 
speci-V ^ivO tors. This does not provide a state credential but it 
adc;s y ^ v ./-.ekground to one's transcript and resume, so that 
iOwti' c ,ti iris can more properly fulfill their responsibilities in at- 
taining personnel with the rigi.t background. Massachusetts has 
found this arrangement to be very needs responsive and an- 
ticipates its application to bilingual and multicultural qualifica- 
tions, as well. 

• Montana's noiicategorical programming and preservice 
training necessitate on-the-job training to sharpen the skills of 
teachers assigned to severely handicapped and sensorially im- 
paired pupils. Until recently, Montana's deaf, blind, and deaf- 
blind children have been in state institutions, but now the state 
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has a network of specialists in cities and towns across the state, 
as well as a state education agency liaison in the area of deaf- 
blind education. These specialists give inservice and continuous 
technical assistance to teachers of the severely sensorially im- 
paired in public school settings. The training sh or pens their skills 
and improves instruction of these low-incidence populations. 

• Nevada's state education aguilcy operates a Rural Assis- 
tance Project, which provides training, technical assistance, 
consultation, and many other services and materials. The project 
Uses the services of consulting teachers, as well as the services 
of people on retainer from the University of Nevada and from the 
mental health community, to deliver services and improve in- 
struction for handicapped children in rUral areas of the state. 

• North Carolina has initiated Teacher Assistance Teams to 
identify needs and to plan and develop inservice. These building- 
based teams have also begun to serve in identifying needs for 
adoption of new instructional models and show promise of 
streamlining many aspects of innovation and school improve- 
ment. The state's plan is to replicate the Teacher Assistance 
Team concept in all of its eight educational regions. 

• Ohio 's Comprehensive System of Personnel Development 
provides for inservice training, development of preservice pro- 
grams and curricula, and interface of inservice and preservice. 
The inservice component is planned and implemented through 
sixteen regional instructional Resource Centers (IRC's) and one 
statewide IRC: These centers operate under the direction of 
regional governing boards and the Ohjq Division ot Special 
Educatjon Development of preservice programs and curricula is 
accomplished through the cooperative planning of Ohio's 
teacher training institutions and the Ohio Division of Special 
Education. 

Each plan for inservice developed [by the 17 JRC^s in Ohio _is 
reviewed and approved by their respective governing boards, 
which are composed of superintendents of schools, special and 
general education personnel, at least two parents of hand!; 
capped children, a representative from a nonpublic school^ a 
representative from the county boards of menta[ retardation/ 
developmental disabilities, and representatives of universities 
in the region. The IRC projects, including the plan for in- 
service training, are submitted annuaMy to the Ohio Division of 
Special Education for review and approval. Each IRC is required 
to coordinate its inservice functions with the preservice ac- 
tivities of the institutions of higher education operating within its 
region. ^ 
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• loath Dakota's state department of education took $10,006 rind 
v.oni ic- iHb South Dakota Education Association and asked t hern to 
i - e SbOO io $750 per grant and get teachers to describe what they 
•v ulYi : Re to do with this amount b' money. Teachers are using the 

;; i grants to visit othc r classrooms or schools; to bring help to 
classrooms from specialists: to get together with three or four 
other teachers to improve some aspect of the instructional pro- 
gram, to complete self-studies by identifying weaknesses to work 
on ana plans to remedy them; and to accomplish a number of other 
activities that improve instruction for handicapped pupils. 

• Utn h has a very large inservice program for special educa- 
tion, with trainers from the ranks of its psychologists, physical 
educators, special educators, regular educators, and others. 
Districts plan inservice with technical assistance from :Ke state 
education agency in a joint effort that follows the plans in the 
districts 1 applK Vris for state 'unds. The results have been bet- 
ter qualified teachers, fewer complaints, fewer due process hear- 
ings, and imp- wed service delivery systems. 

Quality vs. Quantity 

In many respects, it would appear that by 1980 a number of juris- 
dictions were working on objectives related to quality in personnel 
and quality in education (as opposed to struggles for numbers and 
compliance). Subsequent events in state and federal economic 
and policy changes have thrust a great deal of this effort back to 
concerns with quantity and new concerns with changing pro: 
grams and stretching personnel and dollars. If. in a few years, con- 
tinuing attrition, preservice josses, and declining preservice 
enrollments create the expected additional shortages in person- 
nel, then states and districts will remain ever more submerged in 
these problems, at the expense of the quality that many of them 
had defined and set but to achieve at the beginning of the decade. 

To complicate matters, forward funding patterns have forced 
many jurisdictions to respond to threats of policy and budgetary 
changes before they became real. In some instances, changes 
and cutbacks made in the summer of 1981 became less neces- 
sary (but irreversible) as the year unfolded and Public Law 94-142 
was not included in a block grant, as threatened, nor reduced in 
it 5 Part B funding. In other words, we are in some sense and in 
some situations seeing the effects of what is threatened and in- 
tended: rather than what eventually emerges in reality. 
Respondents describe this in terms of walking a tightrope. The 
future is unclear, and so planning focuses on the short run. 
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The conflict between quality ahd ouahtii/ brings both good 
news and bad Ori the plus side, the \\sc,V crunch is prompting 
jurisdictions to examine methods and models ol instruction and 
ieacher training more critically so £>_tr. spend available dollars 
on programs that work and whoso effectiveness can bi; demon- 
strated. At the same time, it is acknowledged that co.ntimn-ig 
fiscal incursions may force decisions too far : n the otr r direc- 
tion and minimize the opportunities for dsvelopir, j quality 
programs 

Also on the plus side are positive reports that a few rural 
districts are at la-Jt receiving more plentiful applications from 
qualified teachers who have been laid off in other parts of the 
country Because of these out-of-state applicants, there may be 
more pressure on home-grown teachers to upgrade their own 
skiils Yet this phenomenon is not widespread and is not ex- 
pected to ease the strain cy perpetual "manpower problems in 
ruNv ahrJ remote schools, nor the parallel problems in inner city 

Sti'. good/r \r\ news comes frrm the jurisdictions where 

prbgr c'j ^..insicjr >, continuing For example; Puerto Rico has 
since been working on mainstreaming and on programs for 
handicapped students at the intermediate and secondary levels, 
including prevocationa! centers for handicapped students. 
Puerto ^i«:o is just beckon- • > advance in these directions, and 
this accounts in part for r Mages of teachers and other in- 
structional personnel: Thi.< ^ sdict'on is beginning to feel the 
effects of these shortages on the quality of the programs that 
have been planned 

Even where program expansion is not a feature in the educa- 
tional landscape, thc struggle for numbers or personnel fre- 
quently interferes with auahty of education, interferences in- 
clude not just_ problems of unfilled positions, but also the 
numbers of conditionally certified people arid the categorically 
certified oersonne! piaced m noncategorical resource rooms, a 
practice reported as prevalent earlier in this document. Similarly, 
man;: '.ver shortages create an atmosphere ir which districts 
will take what they can get, whereas they would prefer to be able 
to choose among candidates in ways that would strengthen, 
rather than weaken, the overall educational program. Moreover, 
sponger standards, such as those suggested by teacher tests 
and other new certification requirements, may raise the caliber 
of candidates but will probably also reduce an already shrinking 
manpower pool, unless other incentives emerge to attract arid 
keep qualified people in the profession. 
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For various reasons; a few jurisdictions currently have no sig- 
nificant difficulties with numbers of personnel; for some, the suffi- 
ciency has been brought about by layoffs and program changes 
that have eliminated positions or stretched pers nnel to cover 
morn students or more roi^s, or both. The spokesperson from one 
such jurisdiction said that, for this r < ason. the Stan id moved to 
c onc ern with quality issues, but J cannot quite reach quality 
Hue to budget cuts and policy changes " Still cifioth^- participant 
stated that her jijHsd'ctiori 'is concentrating on qu ve issues 
of instruction ana on making rure (hat we are s< \fte right 

kids But the Undertow of change and fiscal measure may pull us 
hick to preoccupation with numbers of personnel." Finally, in 
areas where quantity is not a major problem, inservice becomes 
thp overriding concern for improving the quality o f instruction; at 
the same time, federal policy and federal funds are taking quite : 
dif f erent ejection, and a'i but a few states are diminishing, rather 
than replenishing, budgets for all Jducational efforts. 

The inservice efforts themselves are subverted when they 
must be aimed, as is necessary in many jurisdictions, partiaMv a! 
recruitment and deployment n r oblems. In this sense, msv_ jkC* 
become? an Instrument of quantity as well as quality solution^, 
and energies are directed toward retraining ann recertif ication at 
the expense of skill building c technological innovations. And, 
of course, inservice training itself is being cut back in more than 
a few jurisdictions, in New jersey; the widely respecter Child 
Study Teams (which provided inservice to teachers, along with 
consultation and individualized planning) are being eliminated, 
in Michigan, curriculum resource consultants (who function as 
coordinators of inservice training) are being asked to return to 
the classioom and their functions are being eliminated, ir\6 
many other trainers are being assigned to other defies: In Califor- 
nia, improvements in - essmeni and in Individ iuaiized Educa- 
tion Plan 4 , are being .)ack by budget cuts, v. hile Missoun 
reports that its Dear .pn's and other personnel reparation 
projects had ade i jau.v i to developing com pet i_ cy statej 
monts a:^d program models, "but w they approach paralysis 
with budget cuts, threatened chan-.^s in rogulatjons, - otner 
: late and federal reversals." (This sampling of comme;, is ex- 
panded in the next chapter's discussion of the general effects of 
state and federal budget cuts on the preparation at.^ recruitment 
of personnel to serve the handicapped.) 

Finally, great concern and confusion with changing policy ana 
intentions at the federal level is universally reported. According to 
one participant, "there is so much concern with federal change 
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ma! educators can't take a look at what we are doing. Everyone 
•s 'iesitant to question it openly In public." According to an- 
other, "We have wrestled with quality in district c-m^iance 
plans. Al! of them have school-board adopted gov :q pro- 
cedures in time to all of the requirements. They are 'l ioy to get 
al quahty. but now they are upside down regarding the federal 
priorities." Thir- ambiguity at the federal level trickles down to 
states and districts, as vvcll. tht? overall economic situation pro- 
vokes still more uncert ^ty, cind this combination of uncertain 
ties creates a negative influence on quality and equity across all 
of education. 

Preserviee Preparation 

Many participants in This survey agree that teacher education 
programs in colleges and universities are doing a better job than 
they were doing five or six years ago. Man> report that the caliber 
0)' higher education faculties has improved and that more faculty 
members have appropriate backgrounds in special education 
than was the case in the early 1970 s. A number of universities 
and colleges are also reportedly aware of needs for improvement 
and change and are accordingly, engaged m processes of self- 
study and program modification. There is a widespread percep- 
tion that higher education "xp-cted to provide -raining to 
special education trairees r in increasing array of skills and 
knowledge; and that the continuing adoption of new areas into 
the curncu'um crowds out the capacity jo train students well in 
v-ie essentials. 

The specific concerns }iced by representatives of the 54 ; .'is- 
dictions included in this study centered on: the rate at \;nch 
higher education is able to adapt to thcMTiandates of fedcai and 
state authority 3nd to the noeds of the [oca I marketplace: trainee 
experience in group processes, communication, and te eing 
skills; the ?::),.quacy of the practicum experience; ar . ;eed 
for higher education to prepare personnel specifically \ •'• service 
in diverse geographic, cultural, and socioeconomic settings. 

Limited Flexibility 

Th? limits and constraints imposed by higher education 
bureaucracies and state politics are seen as hampering preser- 
vice preparation programs in being as responsive and relevant as 
consumers of their graduates would wish, Acer :ing to the 
respondent from Missouri: 
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"Problems are inherent in the system. The cumber- 
some procedure required "or universities to institu- 
tionalize change is usually a four-yew cycle.. Univer- 
sities cannot identify the new areas arid competencies, 
obtain different personnel, or change teaching assign- 
ments without an elaborate long-term planning process 
that may take years. By the time they make adjjstments 
and enter a four-yeat cycle, educators are demanding 
additional change, and the higher education programs 
may no ionqe' be relevant. And so the laborious cycle is 
repeated: Tnere is no direct and rapid way that univer- 
sities can address new skills required of trainees. To- 
day they are a'so suffering economic hardships; higher 
education is not receiving adequate funding for educa- 
tion in general, much less to institute changes in 
response to certification improvements and other man- 
dates. ' nere is a lack of preparation time and lead time 
to plan change, and trier e is a general lack of under- 
standing of the structures and cycles of_aniversity pro 
graiiis. Lack of quick response time, combined with the 
difficulty small colleges and universities have jn obtain- 
ing and retaining qualified teaching staff; 'academic 
freedom' and the resulting inconsistency or lack of ex- 
ternal quality checks; arid the lack of programs to t ran 
n.-rc, .; ]r ,n\ for I b w- i h c i d e n c e handicapped popula- 
* -"a ! of the^e further exacerbate the p.oblem. 

"In ■ -it state, the changes that were required to be in 
< r -V< ». i fl local schools in October 1977 did not allow uni- 
versities a four year cycle in iead time. Informing higher 
educ- i on of thase changes was" a slow process. When 
they vvere compit + ;ng the first fo r-year cycle of the 
revised program and gearing up to address the appro- 
priateness of theii training, already there was talk of 
changing the regulations for Public Law 94-142. More- 
over, certification requirements have chanc "0, arid the 
relevance of cbiirs con tern is being < jestioned. 
Teacher educators feel that they are oh qui, -.sand.'" 
it was also pointed out by several respondents thr higher 
education faculties often perceive less flexibility than they really 
^-ve ^irr.iu'iy. the spokesperson from. North Carolina sug- 
gested \hat "if Part D funds were Used to purchase validated 
practices, : ;ve would see the i'.ist iiutions of Signer educate i in- 
corporate changes muc'i more rapidly The oresent funding prac- 
tice pays for doing more of the same thing." 
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In any event, respondents generally believe that higher edu- 
cation does not or cannot respond rapidly enough to changes 
dictated by federal mandates such as Public taw 94-142; to 
changes in state statutes and certjficajion requirements; to 
developments in education; and to the changing personnel de- 
mands of the public schools. In addition, whereas some juris- 
dictions have achieved good communication and collabora- 
t< n amoni; higher education, state education agencies, local 
r.i otricts, and other educational entities *o the exjerit Jha; 
gaining programs have beer, reorganized and long-term man- 
power planning is possible, still other jurisdictions report 
little cooperation and an unwillingness in higher education 
to share data necessary for manpower planning. In some in- 
stances, cooperation is faltering because university programs 
are now fighting for their existence, and because higher edu- 
cation administration, which once saw teacher education as 
a bonus for the cam; js, no longer espouses this view and is, 
in some cases, de-emphasizing teacher education as a campus 
program. 

Higher education received mixed reviews on its relationship 
with lcn ,1 o"--t nets and schools. Some respondents praised the 
efforts of faculties to reach out. nthers reported a distressing 
lack of interaction. Still others reported a diminishment of inter 
action caused by funding cuts that had affected the capacity and 
motivation of rollege and university faculty members to maintain 
involvement with public education. 

Where problems of communication and oollabora "ri. have 
moved toward solution, trie success has been Largely at- 
tributable to the strenoth of the Comprehensive System of 
Personnel Development ( n a given jurisdiction. In many states, 
participatory plsnmog, the development of manpower data 
systems the creation of information and disseminata ; s ( '. tin 
and ov : :-M coordination of all personnel preparation F';tv't:e.\ 
have opened the tines of comnriun'cation and brought all in- 
terests much closer together in man/ places where this sort of 
success ha^ np< achieved on a ^ta.^wide level i f is now being 
translated to the local level, as m r e and more district adminis- 
trators ano personnel are beeom u involved in their own person- 
nel development processes and cictivitles. Yet the findings of <h : s 
survey would indicate that the vaiue of the CSPD concept iz only 
beginning to be recognized in a national sense, and that con- 
siderably more awaits accomplishment in this regard h problems 
of manpower supply and demand are to he solved at any future 
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The most repeated concern about preservice preparation 
voimri by participants in this survey centered on a set of related 
issues that more or less cluster around the Individualized Edu- 
cation Plan: Higrier education reportedly exhibits great varia- 
tion in iis approach to training in the IEP: Where deficiencies 
exist; a central problem cited is that teachej; trainees are taught 
to wnte the IEP by themselves, but not taught how to P3 r j' c jP?t_e 
m the group processes necessary to its development and imple- 
mentation. School districts find that new teachers are not ask- 
ing the right questions in the jEP meeting _and have not learned 
to integrate rnultidisciplinary information into educational 
planning. It is of concern to more than half of the respondents 
that new personnel are not well trained in the IEP process or 
in teamwork in : oneral. One participant stated that ' universities 
do not model the rnultidisciplinary approach. Disciplines are 
tiained in their segregated colleges or departments and usually 
have no interaction prior to employment in the local school 
district." 

To a lessor extent, problems with the SEP are also traced to in- 
sufficient mastery of fundamental skills by trainees. As was 
repbMed by the spokesperson from Maine: 

"Monitoring always shows a weakness in getting 
summaries of evaluative data into lEP's. Everyone do- 
in i, an assessment must also submit a written summary 
with recommendations for the IEP This is true for 
special educators and other professionals. Some are 
writing the report. Others are not using all available irv 
formation to develop the IEP. 

"Higher education r .i d new f ainees show a jack of 
familiarity with legal and procedural matters, and little 
is being done i meaningful parent involvement. All in 
all, th'S represents problems in processing, group 
cooperation, rrnr ication, and the whole issue of irv 
te r dr niphno ■ ■ .ci of information. 

A -r ; f-.,;:o\\o\\c\\ disturbance, learning disabilities, 
and i • . 1 3 , ret i, dation, pe<~ le don't have sufficient 
background in th3 basic t. . ITs. While special e^.ucu 
tion trainees h? ve much o< the same coursework as 
regu?ar education trainees, people anticipate vastly dif- 
ferent roles and are pra^ared for separate, rather than 
collaborative, roles. Training is heavy on assessment 
and light on programming. i - 
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"Most teachers serve in regular programs, where they 
are not given enough time to do all that is expected. But 
they are weak on consulting skills and don't know hew 
to assist regular classroom teachers." 
Similar concerns were expressed by the majority of respondents, 
who believe that special education trainees need much more 
preparation in working with others, and less expectation of working 
in isolation. Specifically, they are seen as needing more training 
and experience in working as members of an interdisciplinary team, 
in working with parents, in serving as mediators and advocates, in 
functioning in inter-agency cooperation, in consulting and group 
process skills, and in. fundamental skills of communication and col- 
laboration with others for the benefit of children's education. 



Practical Experience 

Some of the difficulties perceived in relation to the IEP and 
group processes in general could be ame 1 orated if trainees 
receivtK oUW more nracticai pubjic schooj experience daring 
preservice preparation: New teachers in many jurisdictions are 
thought to lack practical experience and Jo need further c uper- 
vi^on and assistance in dealing with chMdren, as well as in plan- 
ning and organizing the classroom. To the extent that the higher 
education program is viewed as "too much like thp Hic5^ r nina- 
tion of information," it is believed that new teachers arc often 
unable to integrate ihe theory they have learned with the prac- 
tical realities of the classroom once they are on their own. The 
severest criticism of the respondents in this regi rd was reserved 
for graduate programs which grant credentials without requiring 
students to complete any hands-on experience with childr^~ 

To the extent that trains ?s need more classroom expe r 
mg preservice preparation, both state departments of 
and higher education are moving toward solutions in a 
jurisdictions. Ir, some, full certification is depend nt ...c- 
ressful completion • a supervised and supported fiie.t of 
teaching, or a transition year of intensive on-the-job training after 
preservice training and before full-fledged admission into rhe pro- 
f ssion ir, other cases, universities have mounted five-year prepara- 
tion programs for special education training, in which the number, 
length, and -Pieties of practical experience are expanded. 

tack of Prec:sion with tow-Incidence Populations 

There appe^.j ho a general concern that people trained 
to serve severely retarded, multiply handicapped, severely 
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emotionally disturbed, and sensonally handicapped pupils heed 
broader and more h .-;rHse skills than they receive in some preset 
vice preparation pr6grci»n.?. Th s rritirisn does riot encompass 
irairi'Hg programs winch 'C'c'-ize iri preraririg personnel for 
those populations bat, : i ;*Hc-i . I ho. 3V p'^cjrams whose cross- 
categorical or nbhcatecjo' . ^.iiire ■ mak-..*s trv?r ■■■ of necessity, 
more generic thm ?p : -r'&!''/?: JuLh progarn* gen-j.;dijy have a 
"track" intended as pfcpara'jon for working A-ith chndr^ri who 
are severely handicapped. Th- - gracVaVs come c-c of J y.r'o- 
grarT in mental retardation, for nr.'s with good skills for 
teaching mildly to moderately rsis'dr* students; but very weak 
skills in severe retardation, which the/ will nonetheless be cer- 
tified f o teach and for whicFi t. oy will be in demand. 

In many jurisdictions, cert if icRlio^ reqa'rements do not 
delineate mild, moderate, or severe handicaps: Consequently, 
higher education is responding to certif cation regulations in this 
generic approach to preparing personnel in severe handicaps: In 
this sense, the concern expressed in this survey is not poor train- 
ing, as sum, but a potentially structural! ' unbound basis for 
preparing personnel tor low-incidence populations. This basis 
has grown from the effort to certify personnel for flexible 
assignments in a segment of special education where manpower 
shortages are prevalent and the incidence of eligible children in 
a given district may be very small. In almost every case, state and 
local education agencies move in with on-the-job training for new 
personnel. WhiJ j the combination of preservice preparation on a 
' severe track" ard intensive inservice attempts to solve this 
problem. r..ost respondent* continue to question the wisdom of 
such an emeio cy approach. 

Preparation of Personnel for Specific Geographic and 
Socioeconomic Service 

Representatives of jurisdictions which report serious person- 
nel needs in rural or inner city areas urged that colleges and 
universities take into account . the unique training that is 
necessary to prepare personnel for the professional and social 
realities of service in such settings, ne prevailing opinion is that 
teacher educators in higher education should work with districts 
in their service areas to tailor personnel preparation {particularly 
the practical experiences to the conditions and contexts of 
districts which rie^d to hire their graduates. Specifically, higher 
education is askea to be more in touch with the educational, 
: jltasal, and socioeconomic realities o f rural, remote, inner city, 
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and multicultural settings which seek to hire special education 
graduates, and, through closer cooperation, work to develop 
training curricula and practical experiences that will prepare 
trainees for these service settings and to improve recruitment 
and retention special educators In the districts themselves. 

Several respondents also expressed the need for higher educa- 
tion to ass ist in the retraining of underqualified people in rural 
and inner city districts, and to address with training the problems 
of high attrition in such settings. To create productive arid 
motivating gaining experiences in these settings will neces- 
sitate collaboration and mutual effort between teacher edu- 
cators and the communities involved to design individualized 
training and practical experiences. 

Other Concerns 

Additional comments about the quality of preservice prepara : 
tibn were more. random and less concentrated than those already 
reported. Chief among these is criticism of special education 
training programs that ar^ staffed with only one or two faculty 
members whose energies and expertise cannot be stretched 
across the demands of the training situation. This concern is ac- 
celerating as budget cuts threaten to reduce manpower in highei 
education. A related problem is the entry of some colleges and 
universities into multicategorical training without a corresponding 
increase in the numbers or expertise of their faculty members. In 
such situations, people who have been doing a good job w'th train- 
ing in one specialty are now training in three or four specialties 
without the opportunity ♦ j expand tneir knowledge and com- 
petence, and wi'hout change in the number or level of field place- 
ments to which trainees are assigned for p; acticai experience. 



Discussion 

The profession of special edur r* on supports the concept that 
the best education for handicapped students is in least 
restrictive environment suitable for the learning and sccial 
characteristics of each. !n endorc ng this ccr^ept, special 
education also endorses its imt • «;eiion~ for ror na ; ization; for 
greatet social and vocational opportunities, and 'or a society 
that accepts p.iiu nonors individual differences: 

For many handicapped students, the least rest r ictjve and most 
desirabje environment is that of the regu[ar clas:i r oom for either 
all or part of the school day. Jhe benefits that ca i acciue when 
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children are appropriately placed with skilled classroom 
teachers and support personnel have been demonstrated in prac- 
tice arid documented in the professionaljiterature. In the years 
immediately following the enactment of Public Law 94-142, this 
concept was supported by a federal priority and with federal 
funds for such projects as Dean's Grants (to begin the infusion of 
the principles of instruction for the handicapped into the preser- 
vice preparation of all educators), the National Support System 
Project (which reinforced the work of all Dean s Grants), regular 
education inservice projects \\o initiate inservice training on 
education of the handicapped in school districts), the National 
Inservice Network (which assisted the regular education inser 
vice projects), and other efforts; Since 1981, however, as s: 
and federal funds have diminished, tre? federal stimulus 
funding support for this concept have h^o declined. The Dean s 
Grant program still operates, but with greatly curtailed funding. 
Regular education inservice « r "• 'inger a federal priority, and 
both the National Support Sy?r • ;>ject and the National Inser- 
vice Network have lost all fed : > " ,; ng and have passed out cf 
existence. 

It is, therefore, an extreme ire , ..at the movement toward this 
least restrictive of all educational environments Is now accel- 
erating in special education. It is an even greater irony that it is 
:aking place, ■ • great part, from necessity, rather than purely for 
reasons of educational philosophy. It appears that regular educa- 
tion for handicapped students is expanding, not because fiscal 
backing and federal authority continue to promote it, but pre- 
ciselv because financial problem ; in many locations prompt the 
need to provide education in the least expensive environment. 

Chapter 4 showed a trend in many jurisdictions to move handi- 
capped students eve' closer to regular education, and informa- 
tion in Chapter 5 verifies this trend by pointing up a major em- 
phasis cn inservice training for regjlar educators in providing 
education for handicapped students in „ie mainstream. While 
regular educators in massive numbers need inservice training in 
order to succeed in including handicapped children in their pro- 
grams, state dollars for this purposp continue to dwindle. Fur- 
ther, in response to real and threatened budget cuts, ihe federai 
grant program for personnel preparation has, sine; 1981. veered 
sharply away fom the preparation of regular educators for class- 
room instruction of the handicapped. Therefore, as fiscal exigen 
cies are thrusting larger numbers of handicapped s'udents into 
regular education, federal dollars and priorities are goirg in quite 
different directions. *i hese influences may thrift handicapped 
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students further from specialized instr^:." u^oss (heir regular 
classroom teachers can be prepared apf ■ : :..:\ve ; / arid unless 
trie other resources and supports riece^x. ; v> ,ii education 
can also be supplied. 

This survey has also shovtn considerable juxtaposition of ef- 
fort among the various providers and policy makers involved in 
personnel preparation — without showing the same consistency 
of collaboration. Take, for instance, the entire issue of supply of 
and demand for personnel: Difficulties persist in some jurisdic- 
tions in the matter of obtaining basic data, while certification 
policies and administrative Hiring practices in response to 
recruitment problems not only obscure the true dimensions of 
need but also dilutejhe quaHty of instruction: Jurisdictional pro- 
gress with the Comprehensive System of Perse n^ei develop- 
ment is financially threatened, and the Cooperative Manpower 
Project for Special Education (designed to assist states with 
manpower pjanning) has only resumed service recently after a 
15-mqnth hiatus caused _by the withdrawal of federal support. 
Both higher education and inservice providers are engaged in the 
retraining of personnel to assume new roles or become fully cer- 
tified for jobs they already have, and the federal Part D grant 
program can be only minimally supportive in the solution of any 
of these manpower problems. Meanwhile, certain legislatures 
and other administra vf- bodies are redefining eligibility of han- 
dicapped children for services. 

Another case in point :s comprised of the issues surrounding 
preparation of personnel for instruction of children with low- 
incidence handicaps. Here, the certification policies of many 
jurisdictions create a context in which personnel may teach such 
students with minimal preparation to do so. Districts with recruit- 
ment and cJer'oyment problems often support the flexibility of 
such a plan, as do the policies of certain state boards of educa- 
tion. At the same time, teachers find themselves unable to meet 
the instructional needs of severely handicapped students, and 
parents arid the public become disillusioned. Colleges arid 
universities, slow to change arid encumbered by faculty losses, 
are given r.b particular mar>d<\.e to change the "severe tracks" of 
their training program.;, arid inservice rushes in to attempt to cor- 
rect the situation. Everyone is involved in the problem, but 
everyone is not going in the oa;ne direction. 

The concern abcut widespread weaknecs^s among educa- 
tional personnel in communication, Dbllegial consultation, team- 
work, interdisciplinary processes, and related skills underscore? 
the tragedy of the professional isolation that separates tSe 
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interests th?t should be able to work together to solve such prob- 
lems as those identified in this survey. "In the midst of our 
anonymous technology and our separate processes, we are go- 
ing in and out of our separate doors. . . . While we should be mov- 
ing ever closer toward the child, there is an unfortunate progres- 
sion of all of these forces away from the child. This progression 
exists in time and space and in our heads and on our desks — 
even as we work in behalf of children. The further we are re- 
moved, the greater the 6zr\§e r that we are working for some sort 
of intellectual or political or administrative abstraction, instead 
of working for children. " 

State education agencies, local districts, colleges, univer- 
sities, certification bureaus, legislatures, boards of education, 
and other interests are all involved in issues of quantity, quality, 
and equity in special education. Each of these forces interacts in 
the educational enterprise. When each operates on an agenda 
that has more to do with survival and maintenance than with ex- 
cellence and progress, then none can fulfill its responsibilities to 
children. No greater service might, therefore, be rendered than a 
muia clear delineation of: 

• School districts' accountability for approp ■ o*e teaching and 
learning conditions, including the qualification of instructional 
personnel who are hired; 

• Colleges' and universities' accountabiM r -; f or admitting and 
graduating competent personnel; 

• Certification agencies' accountability 'c .he consequences 
of policies for admitting personnel ink) inv iCtional positions; 

• Teachers' accountability for the r ~d instruction of 
students; 

• Related services' accruntabihty for therapeutic interventions; 
•The community's accountability f^' supporting education 

and becoming involved in the improvement of education; 

• State education agencies' accountability for providing 
lead' Tiip, coordination, rnd e>'aluai»ve monitoring; 

• S;,»te boards' and othe; policy makers' accountability for 
po - >*;s that affoct the supply of qualified ;>ersonne : ; and 

• Legislatures' accountability for strengthening the quality of 
education and ensuring equity of educational oppctunity. 

• The accountability of all of these interests in working as a 
real toaivi, in acknowledging problems and obstacles where they 
do exist, and in seeking solutions in ways that do not further 
r A iterate a common understanding of the true conditions sur 
rounding the educr.! .ri of the handicapped in local districts, 
states, territories, colleges, universities, and the nation at large. 
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A rededicaticn to the purposes of education is required 
of us all: School boards and administrators need to set 
teachers f r e to be teachers, not bureaucrats and cops. 
Teachers *ed to ask more of the[r pupijs, and their 
unions nec j c devote less time and energy to politics 
ar| d m °re to i he _ ^y a L'ly_9l L'f®_! n Jhe classroom. The 
tjn [ ver ?'j! es _ 1 ? oc ' i° demand more of elementary and 
s ® condar y schools. Parents need to demand more of 
the education system, but also more of themselves as 
supervisors of their children and as taxpayers. Legis- 
lators need to vote the revenues to make education bet- 
ter and reform existing education establishments. Cor- 
porations, newspapers, and civic leaders have to make 
educational quatity a major focus of their time. Presi- 
dents need to give education more than just words, and 
would-be Presidents more than just promises. (More 
than money, 1983, 7) 
If real and lasting improvements :irf c^ur, we should 
perhaps approach change in manner liferent from that of the 
past eight years. We shoul. aps r Sunguish more carefully 
between the relatively eas ;ess of being creative in the 
abstract and the infinitely more difficult process of bringing 
about change in the concrete (Levitt, 1972). Although Public Law 
94-142 mandated a wave of potential changes for education, 
many of these changes have not been genuinely hbr fundamen- 
tally accomplished. Most of our change efforts have been based 
on authority and mandates, and few have gr:>wri from the pro- 
cesses of plannod change. In the rush to comply, to show that 
change was at hand, we have been far more product-oriented 
than process-aware. Products and discrete events do not, 
however, guarantee change. Rather, the essential elements in- 
volved in change (Rogers. 1962) are: 

• Communication: The transfer of deas r plans, enabling pro- 
cedures; 

• The social system: The group of individuals who are func- 
tionally differentiated but engaged in collective problem-solving 
around a common goal; and 

• Time: The temporal route from rareness of the innovation, 
to the arousal of interest, to evaluation of the idea, to actual trial, 
to adoption, to implementation, to institutionalization of the 
change. 

Genuine improvement takes time and consistency of effort 
and an agenda that plans for various changes to be sequenced, 
related; built one upon the other, and mutually ach f - 
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consistency; and long-term agendas appear to be in short supply 
with regard to implementing education for all handicapped chil- 
dren. Many valuable programs and projects have been discarded 
long before Jheir impact could become manifest in educational 
practice, and new ones have replaced them for three-year cycles. 
National policies shift rapidjy, and today's new federal priority 
cancels out yesterday's local plans. We proceed along dimen- 
sions of four-year university time lags, three-year projects, four- 
year government administrations, one-year budgets, intermittent 
reversals and changes in course, and arbitrary allocation and 
withdrawal of funding. All the while, the twejve-year educational 
careers of students are affected in the process; From this per- 
spective, many changes apparently do occur— not all of them 
good. 
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Chapter 6 

Mandates, Money, and the Supply of Personnel 

A broad view of the fiscal situation of each of the 54 jurisdic- 
tions covered in this survey appears in Chapter 2. This chapter 
examines more closely the effects of state budgetary actions on 
preservice and inservice training of person inej for education of 
the handicapped and also explor3S the influence of state and 
federal law on personnel preparation. The purposes of the 
chapter are: 

• To summarize respondents' estimates of the effects of local, 
state, and federal fiscal policy on the present and future supply 
of and demand for personnel to educate handicapped children 
and youth; 

• To determine the extent to which state and territorial law 
supports personnel development for special education; and 

• To present respondents' descriptions of the impact of Public 
Law 94-142 on education for the handicapped and on the prepara- 
tion of personnel for special education. 

Finances 

All jurisdictions reported in this study receive federal Part B 
funds to be applied directly to educational services for handicap- 
ped children (except for New Mexico, which has elected to pro- 
vide education for the handicapped apart from Public Law 
94-142). These funds are allocated to jurisdictions oln the ap : 
proval of their State Plans by the Special Education Programs, 
Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services* U.S. 
Department of Education: These allocations are sometimes 
referred to as "flow-through" funds because they flow from the 
state department of education to local districts for program im- 
plementation. 

State education agencies, local education agencies, colleges, 
Universities, and non-profit organizations are also eligible to 
apply for federal Part D (personnel preparation) funds by sub- 
mitting an application to the discretionary grant program ad- 
ministered by the Division of Personnel Preparation of the 
Special Education Programs office: For fiscal 1981, this discrej 
tionary program was funded by Congress at approximately $58 
million. At that time, the Division of Personnel Preparation 
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administered grant awards (most for three-year periods) in such a 
manner that only one-third of the states or territories applicants 
became eligible to apply for new three-year projects every third 
year. For example, in the spring of 1981, projects within 18 states 
and some territories were in the first year of their three-year 
cycles (the X states); projects within 18 others were in the second 
year of their three-year cycles (the Y states); and projects within 
the remaining 18 were in the final year of their cycles (the Z 
states) and were therefore eligible (if thejr applications were ap- 
proved) for new grant projects as of June first 

Early in 1981, however, the Administration annoonced a reci- 
sion (a withdrawal of funds already committed for the fiscal year) 
that reduced the Division of Personnel Preparation's budget jo 
approximately $34 million (or about two-thirds of what had origi- 
nally been allocated for that fiscal year). Since two-th]rds of its 
grant awards had already been committed to ongoing projects 
that were in the first or second year of operation, the recision ap- 
peared at first blush to mean that no new personnel preparation 
grants could be awarded in 1981. It soon became apparent, 
however, that such a change would create great inequities 
among the states and territories, inasmuch as two-thirds of them 
would have personnel projects funded by the federal government 
in the much needed area of handicapped education, but that one- 
third of them — pending applications for new projects from the Z 
states — would have none. In order that these states not suffer in- 
equitably from the recision, it was decided that new projects 
would indeed be funded for 1981, but that both new and continu- 
ing projects would be reduced in funding by 48.5 percent, across 
the boards. For X and Y states, whose projects were entering the 
second and third years of work, this meant a drastic and unex- 
pected reduction in funds for ongoing training of personnel. For 
newly funded projects, it meant dramatic curtailments in plan- 
ned activities. For all, it meant a revision downward of the scope 
of planned work, and for all it also meant an interruption in 
receipt of federal funds for several months during the summer of 
1981 while deliberations were in progress on solutions to the 
; problems presented by the recision. For most, it also meant the 
; dismissal of personnel because of reduced project budgets, and 
I for some it meant the end of project work. Later in the fiscal year, 
the Congress voted a supplement to the Handicapped Personnel 
Preparation Program, and the Division of Personnel Preparation 
was able to restore approximately 30 percent of lost funds to all 
of its projects. When this relief came, however, it came too late to 
recover some of the damages suffered by personnel preparation 
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across the country. Accompanying these fiscal fluctuations were 
changes in the federal priorities for funding in personnel prep- 
aration, 

Foj the fiscal year that will begin on June 1, 1984, the House 
and Senate appropriations bill assigns $55,540,000 for the Handi- 
capped Personnel Preparation Program, but the bill had not (as of 
this writing in October 1983) gone forward for the President's ap- 
proval. Of whatever amount is finally allocated for 1984, approxi- 
mately two-thirds ib committed to continuing projects that will 
be in their second or third years as of June 1984; the remaining 
one-third can be applied to new projects that will commence on 
that date. 

The notice of the new application deadline for projects to com- 
mence in June 1984 was announced in the Federal Register on 
October 3, 1983. Descriptions of its priorities are abridged as 
follows: 

1. Preparation of Special Educators (new prelects): The Special 
Educators priority supports projects designtd to provide training 
for personnel engaged or preparing to engage in employment as 
special educators of handicapped children or as supervisors of 
such educators. This priority includes the preparation of early 
childhood specialists, special educators of the handicapped, 
special administrators and supervisors, speech-language pathol- 
ogists, audiologists, physical educators, and vocational 
educators. Awards will be made for preservice training 
only .... About 50 percent of the funds made avaMab[e for new 
training personnel for the education pj the handicapped awards 
for fiscal year 1984 will be made available for this priority. The 
average award is expected to be about $50,000. 

2. Preparation of Leadership Personnel (new projects): The 
Leadership Personnel priority supports doctoral and post- 
doctoral preparation of professional personnel to conduct [rain- 
ing of teacher trainers, researchers, administrators, and other 
specialists. Awards will be made for preservice training 
only . . . . About 17 percent of the funds made available for new 
training personnel for the education of the handicapped for fiscal 
year 1984 will be made available for this priority. The average 
award is expected to be about $79,000. 

3. Preparation of Belated Services Personnel {new projects): 
The Related Services Personnel priority supports the preparation 
of individuals who provide developmental, corrective, and other 
supportive services as may be required to assist a handicapped 
child to benefit from special education. This priority supports the 
preparation of paraprofessional personnel, career educators, 
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recreation specialists, health servjces personnel, school psycholo- 
gists, social service providers, physical therapists, occupational 
therapists, and other related services personnel. Awards will be 
made available for preservice training only. About eight percent of 
the funds made available for new training personnel for the educa- 
tion of the handicapped awards for fiscal 1984 will be made available 
for th|s priority. The average grant is expected to be about $40,000. 

4. State Educational Agency Programming (new projects): The 
State Educational Agency Programming priority supports proj- 
ects dealing with unique statewide training in all or several of the 
need areas identified by the Comprehensive System of Personnel 
Development (CSPD), and may include training in management 
and organizational design which enhances the ability of states to 
provide comprehensive services to handicapped children. Only 
state educational agencies are eligible to submit applications 
under this priority. Awards will be made for preservice and/or in- 
service training About eight percent of the funds made available 
for new training persorfHel for the education of the handicapped 
awards for fiscal year 1984 will be made availablejor this priority. 
The average award is expected to be about $80,000. 

5. Special Projects (new projects): The Special Projects priority 
supports the development, evaluation, and distribution of im- 
aginative or innovative approaches to personnel preparation, and 
includes development of materials to prepare personnel to 
educate handicapped children. Awards will be made for preservice 
and/or in sen/ ice activities. About five percent of the funds made 
available for new training personnel for the education of the han- 
dicapped awards for fiscal year 1984 will be made available for the 
priority. The average grant is expected to be about $77,500. 

6. Specialized Training of Regular Educators (new projects): 
The Specialized Training of Regular Educators priority supports 
projects that provide deans or equivajent administrators from in- 
stitutions of higher education or jocal educational agency of- 
ficials the skills necessary to promote ^development of regular 
classroom teachers, administrators, and supervisors. The pur- 
pose is to provide quality education to handicapped children who 
receive part of their education in regular classes. About five per- 
cent of the funds made available for new training-personnel for 
the education of the handicapped awards for fiscal year 1984 will 
be made available for this priority. The average award is ex- 
pected to be about $40,000. 

7. Preparation of Trainers of Volunteers, Jnduding Parents 
(new projects): This priority supports the preparation of trainers 
of volunteers, including parents, to assist in the provision of 
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educational services to handicapped students. In addition to the 
preparation of volunteers and parents by experienced profes- 
sionals, this priority may support projects which emphasize the 
training of parents by parents. About seven percent of the funds 
made available for hew training personnel for the education of the 
handicapped awards for fiscal year 1984 will be made available for 
this priority. The average award is expected to be about $50,000. 



Each jurisdiction has been affected by changes in the federal 
grant program and by the events of the spring and sammer of 
1981. Each has also been affected by the diminishmen^of the in- 
service priority at the federal level. Inasmuch as the Handi- 
capped Personnel Preparation Program now places reduced em- 
phasis on inservice either for regular educators or special 
educators, it has been suggested that jurisdictions divert small 
percentages of their Part B (implementation) funds to supple- 
ment the lost federal funding for personnel development. Some 
jurisdictions, however, cannot afford to sacrifice the implemen- 
tation funds. Some also report very scarce funds from other 
sources to support inservice training. It is to all of these con- 
tingencies that the following commentaries refer. 

Alabama 

Alabama has little_state money for the provision of inservice 
education, and in 1982 further state cutbacks were anticipated 
(following a 10 to 15 percent proration of special education 
funds, cut from budgets school districts had been allocated for 
the school year). The reduction in federal Part D funds cut into 
/ parts of the state's inservice programs, such as vocational 
I education for the handicapped and training for teachers of the 
multiply handicapped. Cuts in federal training dollars have also 
limited personnel preparation at the preservice level. 

•Alaska 

Special educators in Alaska are beginning to experience a 
tightening of the flow of state money to the schools. Because 21 
of Alaska's 52 school districts are classified as state-operated 
schools under Public Law 89-313, reductions in 89-313 funds 
would have damaging effects, pa Ocularly on rural areas. One con- 
sequence would probably be a <~*iange in student:teacher ratios. 
Losses of 89-313 funds would also damage inservice training in 
special education and would eliminate the use of most teacher's 
aides in remote areas. A reduction in funds for Public Law 94-142 
would severely interfere with other inservice programs in Alaska, 
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and, because b\ the state's distances and related travel costs, 
technical assistance and mor itoring of local special education 
would be seriously reduced if Part B administrative dollars 
diminished. 

Arizona 

Cuts in federal Part D funds were targeted on the statewide 
SELECT inservice project (which has been replicated in 
numerous locations outside of Arizona). A grant program at the 
University of Arizona for preparation of special education has 
also been co* back. 

Arkansas 

Arkansas is heavily dependent on higher education for its inser- 
vice training in special education: Higher education, in turn, is 
heavily dependent on federal^ Part D funds for this purpose^ The 
shift in federa| priorities away from inservice is having a 
deleterious effect: Inasmuch as faculty salaries _arejbw and small 
budget and salary increases have cost f^cujty members up to 22 
percent in purchasing powen even the most committed teacher 
educators are finding it more and more difficult to pay for gasoline 
and other travel costs involved in providing inservice gratis: "The 
only hope for quality is the (federal) Division of Personnel [Prepara- 
tion funds. We are caught between a pullback in federal and state 
funds and are not able to fill the gap. We were not in good shape 
before, and now we are getting further and further behind." 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

The BIA is in its third year of a base support program, with 
"add-on" funds for the implementation of its special education 
programs. Its base funding has not increased at all over these 
three years, and funding has decreased for the Office of Indian 
Programs as a whole. The BIA budget has been cut, with no 
disruption of services for handicapped Indian children. Although 
the FTE's for the Bureau of Indian Affairs as a whole have been 
reduced, Exceptional Education FTE's have remained the same. 
However, it is difficult to recruit qualified special education 
teachers and related services staff, often because of the ged : 
graphic location arid periodic systerivwide freezes. 

California 

In California, personnel development funds come from local 
districts and some university grants, but mainly from the federal 
Part D and B funds, plus a small amount of state money. If, 
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as the result of federal changes (su~h as a block grant fbr-PUblic 
Law 94-142), the 94-142 money begins to flow through the state 
directly to the districts, this would destroy the entire program of 
personnel development in California, considering the state's 
budget deficits. The state education agency has a plan in pro- 
gress to locate resource service centers on university campuses, 
in order to stimulate mutual access and cooperation between in- 
service and preservice personnel and resources. Denial of 
federal Part D funds for this purpose would alter the whole con- 
cept of the inservjce-presej-vice^relationship that is being built 
and would demolish the program: 

Colorado 

The state education agency's Part D grant program was hurt by 
cuts at the federal level. 'The direct impact may not seem 
tremendous, but it is a big impact when you cannot afford to 
keep a full-time staff development person at the state leveh This 
position is being filled on a part-time basis now; other state per- 
sonnel are also losing pieces of their jobs." Higher education is 
laying off faculty members, with particularly high numbers being 
reduced at the University of Colorado. Some of these reductions 
are consequences of positions which had to be eliminated in the 
wake of reductions in federal Part D funds. Part B funds are the 
v primary source of support for inservice programs at both the 
state arid local levels. Out of necessity, as support to direct ser- 
vices for handicapped children grows, the availability of these 
dollars for inservice will decline. 

Connecticut 

The federal Part D training dollars are essential for inservice. 
As Part D funds have declined, Connecticut has had to reduce in- 
service institutes it operates from 26 to 11, and to reduce the 
number of participants served, because of inability to compen- 
sate for travel and general expenses. Part B funds are used to fill 
in some of the gaps left by the reduction in Part D, and to respond 
to local requests for assistance. 



Delaware 

There is no state money for inservice; instead, the state 
depends on Part D, Part B, and Regional Resource Center 
funds, and it has been necessary to cut back on the inservice 
supported by Part D federal training funds. Delaware State 
University's preschool/early childhood personnel preparation 
grant program had to be cut back because of the reduction in 
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federal training funds. Although the university people want to 
add a person to the small staff of this program, they would, in- 
stead, lose a person if they had no Part D money. 

District of Columbia 

The change in the federal Part D funding and priorities is 
changing the focus of personnel development in the District of 
Columbia. Whereas the District heretofore Used the Part D 
money for the direct training qf special education teachers and 
other personnel, reductions have made it possible drily to train 
trainers with these funds. Regular budget funds from the District 
of Columbia Public Schools support additional courses, media 
demonstrations, and other activities. 

Florida 

Statewide training formerly funded by the federal Part D pro- 
gram is gone. The federal funds had been used to support teams 
of trainers from each district, as well as from the state's Learning 
Resource System. Moreover, preservice trainjng of speech cor- 
rection personnel at Florida's oldest program in this area was 
disrupted when federal funds were cut off. 

Georgia 

Georgia has been using Part D funds, through its Comprehen- 
sive System of Personnel Development, to provide tuition grants 
for upgrading provisionally certified teachers toward full certifica- 
tion. Although this was and is a critical need, the loss of federal 
Part D money has halted this effort. At Georgia State University, it 
has become difficult to recruit students because they have lost 
their financial incentives as a result of federal budget cut. This 
loss is particularly hurting the advanced preparation program. 

Guam 

One-third of the total special education program on Guam is 
supported by federal funds, and any reduction would be disas- 
trous. Federal Part D funds have been used for the last several 
years to conduct series of workshops, seminars, and one-credit 
courses. The reduction in Part D funds has not yet hurt this pro- 
gram, which is being supplemented by funds from Part B. Since 
there is ho local money for inservice, the use jf Part B dollars for 
this purpose will probably increase. 

Hawaii 

Hawaii is organized as a single statewide school district. 
There is no local funding for education. Federal budget cuts 
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would hit hardest on supportive services, which would un- 
doubtedly be reduced. 

Idaho 

Institutions of higher education suffered a severe rollback jn 
allocation of state funds In 1982, across the boards in a M college 
and University programs. Many faculty positions are expected to 
be lost, and special education becomes vulnerable when this ac- 
tion is combined with further federal cuts in Part D funds. Higher 
education has had to pull back on its inservice outreach ac- 
tivities to districts because of serious limitations on travel funds. 
The cuts in Part D funds has also forced state and local educa- 
tion agencies to dip more and more into Part B for training of 
personnel. 



Illinois 

There are limited state and federal discretionary f'jnds for in- 
service for special education personnel in Illinois. Some states 
use Part B funds for inservice, but this cannot be done in Illinois, 
as Part B dollars are committed to programs and services for 
children, and no more than $25,000 remains for all other 
purposes: 

The Illinois State Board of Education's CSPD requires that 
local districts applying for 94-142 flow-through funds spend 5 per- 
cent of the funds for staff development and inservice^ Part D 
funds are critical and necessary for successful implementation 
of the Illinois Comprehensive System of Personnel Development. 
During the past six years, these dollars have been used to sup- 
port the design, dissemination, and replication of high-need 
training which has statewide impact (for exc-nple, teacher 
assistance teams, mediation and conflict resolution, training for 
staff development coordinators and behavior disorders special- 
ists). Cutbacks in Part D funds have affected, and continue to af- 
fect the amount of training and the state's ability to provide a 
leadership role in dissemination of exemplary training models. 

In order to train local district personnel in staff development 
processes, the state formerly provided intensive training in adult 
education skills, but this program had to be eliminated when the 
Part D grant wai, cut. Inservice training In mediation training was 
significantly cut back because of the loss of a portion of federal 
funding in 1981 (although the federal regulations changes pro- 
posed in the summer of 1982 would have made it necessary to 
have mediation procedures in place prior to due process ac- 
tions). Finally, the state's only inservice program for teachers of 
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sensorially handicapped, orthopedically handicapped, and low- 
incidence populations was completely eliminated due to the 
reductions in Part D funds. 



Indiana 

Since the state education agency's Part D grant applica- 
tion was turned down three years ago, the state has hot had 
any federal funding for inservice, other than Part B funds. In- 
diana's universities have lost nearly half of their federal 
funds. 



Iowa 

tosses of federal Part D funds in higher education have been 
felt In losses of student assistantships; some faculty positions 
are not being filled, and cuts have necessitated some reorganiza- 
tion at the university level: But, all in all, reductions in Part D 
funds have more immediate effect on inservice than on preser- 
vice teacher education. The state has lost its two-week inservice 
project in autism, and its institutes in specific areas (e.g., vision, 
mental disabilities) have been reduced. Iowa is doing some inser- 
vice with Part B set-aside funds and district flow-through monies, 
but, without Part D funds, inservice training might be extin- 
guished, particularly training of small groups, such as ad- 
ministrators. 

Kansas 

Kansas has not received any federal Part D money for two 
year*:. This money had previously been used to fund mservice jn 
low-incidence areas. While Kansas has been using Part B money 
for special projects for many years, these projects do not specify 
inservice, and none of the Part B flow-through money is ear- 
marked for inservice training ir special education. Reductions in 
otate travel budgets have impeded the capacity to meet every 
local inservice request, and there is more emphasis on planned 
local training. 

Kentucky 

The federal Part D cuts have made it even more difficult to pro- 
tect the low-incidence handicapped populations, particularly in 
preservice preparation, even at the graduate level. This area is 
the least defensible because its higher education faculty:student 
ratios are low. Given the overall fiscal uncertainty, higher edu- 
cation is less prone to hire in specialized areas in tenure track 
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Louisiana 

The effects of cuts in the federal Part D grant program have not 
been felt yet in Louisiana, which has used state funds for profes- 
sional development. Louisiana offers considerable tuition-free 
higher education as a recruitment incentive in its efforts to over- 
come a serious shortage of special education personnel. 

Maine 

If the federal Part D grant program were disabled, this would 
have a significant impact on Maine. Preservice tj-aimng In severe 
handicaps depends on federal funding, and it is not clear that the 
master's program for resource room specialists at the University 
of Maine-Orono could continue without Part D support: The 
University of Maine-Farmington is endeavoring to supplement 
the Part D funds it has lost, but the quality of its program is 
threatened by the loss. Further losses in Part D funding would 
also exacerbate the shortage of speech/language personnel, as 
the number of new graduates would probably decline to no more 
than two or three per year. The speech program at Orono has 
already suffered from the Part D fluctuations, and the state has 
had to use some Part B funds to stimulate and continue this 
preservice program. The state education agency receives a very 
small amount of Part D money, which pays only for the CSPD 
coordinator's position. The Part D cut reduced the extent to 
which state people can be involved in inservice. If Maine had 
more of these funds, state personnel would be doing more with 
pupil evaluation, team management, and parental involvement, 
and would also be recruiting Inservice participants in the active 
manner that prevailed prior to losses of federal funds. 

Maryland 

Maryland's Comprehensive System of Personnel Development 
was organized with Part D federal funds, but there are not many 
of these dollars now. Part D is also used for contracts with rural 
colleges for provision of inservice and for development of train- 
ing modules and materials, but Part B money, along with other 
money, has to supplement the training funds. 

Massachusetts 

In addition to the reduction in Part D funds, Massachusetts 
has experienced severe rollbacks in state and local funds as a 
result of the passage of Proposition 2V2. Losses of Part D train- 
ing funds have been offset thus far by the application of Part B 
funds to inservice programs. -- 
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Michigan 

The Michigan state department of education has not received 
any federal Part D funds for the past two years. Special educa- 
tion programs operate on local millage, state funds, and federal 
Part B dollars. In the past three years, there has been a legislative 
requirement for personnel development money based on num- 
bers of staff members. For 1982-83, however, the legislature did 
not approve this allocation, and the state is endeavoring to apply 
other funds for this purpose. Cuts in the federal Part D grant pro- 
gram have had definite effects bh preservice training at the 
University of Michigan, but it is too socn to predict the impact on 
the supply of new personnel. 

Minnesota 

Minnesota was a "Z state." This means it was part of the federal 
Division of Personnel Preparation's former grant cycle, which 
made it vulnerable to the delayed funding that occurred over the 
summer of 1981 while Congress deliberated on the Reagan budget 
proposal that recommended no new funding to inservice and pre- 
service training projects in states scheduled to begin a new three- 
year grant cycle at that time (the Z cycle). The majority of Min- 
nesota's Part D programs were either completely lost at that time, 
or had to revert to one-person staffing. The state education agency 
helped these preservice programs with discretionary money until 
they could graduate the students they had when the funds were in- 
terrupted, but that is the extent of the rescue that has been pos- 
sible. Whereas the state has a new certification in early childhood \ 
special education, the Part D project had to be cut because of the 
funding reduction, and this has presented a real problem. The uni- 
versity project to train personnel to serve autistic children has also 
lost its federal training funds. 

Mississippi ■ 

The state's inservice resources include technical assistance 
from the Learning Resource System, whose eight centers are 
responsible for evaluation, testing, consultation, and training. 
Two additional centers were eliminated in 1982 because of bud- 
get cuts. Along with their other duties, all special education staff 
members provide inservice. Over 115 workshops dealing with 
4,173 people were provided during 1981-1982. 

Missouri 

Inservice and preservice preparation have been affected by 
the decline in federal Part D funding. Dean's Grants and other 
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federally funded projects had made inroads into program devel- 
opment and competency Identification, but now they approach 
paralysis with budget cuts, regulations changes, and threats J9 
the law itself. Federal and state funding losses are affecjing 
higher educations ability to maintain existing personnel 
preparation programs, and there is little possibility of developing 
new ones to meet critical personnel shortages. 

* 

Montana 

The federal cuts in Part D training funds have limited the ex- 
tent of training across the state, although some Part B funds are 
being used to ensure that training in local districts will be sup- 
plemented by the state. 

Nebraska 

Although there is a need for schools to be responsible for more 
of their own inservice, this item has never been uppermost on 
their agendas and is now even le&s of ah emphasisjbecause of 
local, state, and federal budget cuts. Staff development is 
becoming more and more crucial in light of the budget cuts, 
because reduced funding pushes more handicapped children 
into regular classrooms and puts more responsibility oh the 
regular educator. The need for inservice training is greater than 
ever but the financial support from all sources is becoming less, 
as direct service dollars become the critical need. 

Nevada 

Federal cuts in personnel preparation funds have hurt special 
education programs at both state universities (in Las Vegas and 
Reno), and the state cannot supplement the losses of Part D 
funds.' The cutbacks have been particularly problematic in 
speech, an area of severe personnel shortage for Nevada. In- 
service in special education has been paid for either by Part D 
funds or by 94-142 state set-aside funds. The cut in Part D 
funds has hurt the state; many summer workshops were lost, 
summer training in speech and low-incidence handicaps has 
been cut, and a state staff training coordinator position was 
eliminated. The delay in federal training funds that occurred in 
the summer of 1981 demolished the state's program of regular 
education inservice summer training. 

New Hampshire 

All inservice money comes from local school budgets. Cur- 
rently no state fUrids are available for inservice, although the 
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State Board of Education has recommended building training 
money into the state budget. Cuts in the federal Part D program 
and increasing fiscal restraints on the state college and univer- 
sity system will inhibit the development of much-needed new 
programs. Currently, a limited portion of the state's discretionary 
Part D funds is allocated for inservice programs. 

New Jersey 

New Jersey's sources of training funds are Public Law 94-142 
admin[stratjve money, funds from the Regional Resource Center 
at Syracuse University, and Part D federal funds. The Regional 
Resource Center funds have been diminishing at the federal 
level. The cut in Part D resulted in a dramatic reduction in 
technical assistance to local districts: 



New Mexico 

(slew Mexico has elected to provide education for the handi- 
capped apart from Public Law 94-142 and has, thus, not received 
any federal Part B funds. Higher education in Ne\y Mexico has, 
however, been eligible to apply for Part funds^There has been 
some decline in preservice enrollment because of cuts In univer- 
sity faculties brought about by budge[ reversals, a^d higher 
education is therefore becoming more limited in jts capacities to 
perform outreach services to provide inservice education; 

New York 

The state education agency has had little federal Part D money 
in recent years for inservice, but has started new federal projects 
in speech, hearing and vision training (1982) and in training for 
Board of Education members (1983). The state's training money 
comes primarily from discretionary and administrative Part B 
fUnds. Officials expect to start witnessing the damage to higher 
education stemming from Part D fluctuations in 1983. 

North Carolina 

North Carolina lost 50 percent of its state funds for the training 
of all educators in 1982. "Vast staff development needs have 
shifted the emphasis from preservice to inservice, but the federal 
Part D program has not been attending to such needs." More- 
over, cuts in the Part D training grant program will probably 
liquidate some higher education training projects and severely 
limit the staters ability to address the development of quality of 
personnel through inservice. North Carolina's Learning Disabil- 
ities Demonstration Centers, which prepared certified teachers 
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to meet shortages in learning disabilities and related areas, have 
been entirely phased out due to state budget cuts, and the CSPD 
coordinator is working with building-based teams to replace this 
capacity. The Regional Support System is vulnerable to federal 
and state budget cuts. These eight regional centers serve as 
training and resource centers to districts. They have lost one per- 
son from each three-person staff. 

North Dakota 

North Dakota has no state funds for professional develop- 
ment: Part D federal funds have been used to support the 
statewide Comprehensive System of Personnel Development 
and a local district inservice program. Federal cuts have reduced 
both by 70 percent. 

Ohio ^ 

Federal Part D training funds have^en reduced by 50 to 60 
percent, and the first federal reductions cut off Ohio's ability to 
send people into the field to train special education personnel. 
The Personnel Development Task Force is now funded with Part 
B dollars. Regional Resource Centers and information programs 
have been badly hurt by federa[ cuts, and, while preservice 
preparation programs continue to receive state financial sup- 
port, there has been massive damage to those funded by the 
federal government. Officials expect, first, an immediate 
downward adjustment in these training programs and then a 
gradual decline in quality, with the result being a less qualified 
graduate three to five years from now. There ]\ave also been 
higher education cutbacks in general education preparation, and 
statewide technical assistance has been reduced, as have the 
preschool incentive grant projects. 

Oklahoma 

Although more and more of Oklahoma's handicapped children 
are being moved into regular education, the regular teachers 
need a great deal of training to become qualified to teach them. 
The state's application for federal Part D training funds Jor 
regular education inservice was turned down. It is expected that 
"this budget cut situation will 'de-handicap' many kids." 

Oregon ___ 

Oregon previously used Part D federal funds for regular 
education inservice, but these projects were cut when funding 
was reduced. Part B funds are beinft used to train parents, 
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school board members, arid others. Staff reduction has been occur- 
ring from the state to the district level, and 34 people had to leave the 
state education agency in 1982 because of state fiscal cutbacks. One 
overall anticipated effect will be greater difficulty in assuring educa- 
tion for the handicapped in the least restrictive environment. 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania's zenith in full implementation of Public Law 
94-142 occurred In 1979-80. By 1980-81, the state had begun a 
pujlback on funds, labor costs rose, federal policy changes were 
indicated, and other Interferences set in. Funding losses are go- 
ing to make It more difficult to address state priorities for educa- 
tion of the handicapped: A major priority, Parents in Partnership 
with Education, suffered from the federal Part D reductions, 
and thjs represents a majoMnroad into^ services to paients. For 
other professional development, intermediate units use Part B 
flow-through monies: If Pennsylvania Institutes a new funding 
system, officials expect ajimit on special education costs, or a 
moratorium on full implementation of the law. 

Puerto Rico 

Puerto Rico receives more money from local budgets ^ than 
from state funds, and it is already feeling the effects of the 
Reagan cuts. Some cutbacks are expected in related services 
and therapies' for children. Federal Part D funds no-longer sup- 
port the Dean's Grant project that was formerly used to offer 
special education credit to regular educators at the Catholic 
University of Puerto Rico. 

Rhode Island . ----- 

With losses of federal Part D funds, credit courses have 

diminished and state funds have moved in to replace federal 
money for the salary of the state CSPD consultant. The losses 
have also made it impossible to pay for participant tuition in inser- 
vice. State dollars for special education training courses have 
been eliminated completely. This has not been as disruptive to the 
overall training effort as it might sound. Rhode Island's training 
needs are changing and the state is offering a variety of formats 
for inservice training, some of which cost less than the formal 
credit courses. 

South Carolina 

In 1982, the state experienced moderate internal budget reduc- 
tions, which have affected all areas arid levels of special education. 
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The state education agency is completing a training project 
funded by Part D money for a total of $50,000, which must flow to 
ail districts for inservice. New starts in preservice preparation 
programs are expected to be impeded by the cuts in the federal 
training grant program. 

South Dakota 

No state money Is available for inservice in special educa : 
tion L and further federal cuts would create a very damaging 
situation: The state education agency's retraining inservice 
program (designed to help solve manpower shortages) could 
not be continued when its application for continuing Part D 
funds was denied, and, after^ efforts by the state and local 
districts to perpetuate this program, it could not be main- 
tained without the federal funds ^nd has ceased to exist. 
Progress in statewide cooperation, manifested in ^cooperative 
proposal from higher education^ was ^stymied I when the federal 
government advised against such a cooperative proposal. Guts 
in Part D funds have interfered I with higher education programs 
in special education, and the state education agency has been 
endeavoring to support some of this activity with Part B 
funds. 

Tennessee 

Reductions in federal Part D dollars have affected Tennessee's 
projects in district/higher education collaboration; Inservice for 
developmental centers for multiply handicapped and deaf-blind 
children; inservice in behavior management, particularly with 
young children; and the state's Comprehensive Committee for 
Personnel Development. Quite a bit of Part D money has also 
been used over the past few years to upgrade the skills of 
teachers of the severely handicapped. Part D cuts have caused 
reductions in university programs, and the state education 
agency is filling in with Part B funds. 

Texas 

The federal Part D fiscal cutbacks are causing everything to be 
spread very thin. This is particularly true of preservice prepara- 
tion projects in higher education, which have suffered particu- 
larly from new federal policies and funding levels. Moreover, In 
early 1982, the Texas Comprehensive System of Personnel 
Development was itself In jeopardy of discontinuation. By year's 
end, the eSPD activities had been more or less assigned to the 
state's education service centers. - - _ 
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Utah 

To solve the problem of manpower shortages, Utah needs its 
preservice training programs to expand. If federal Part D funds 
continue to be diminished, the problem will become worse. There 
are five training institutions in the state for special education. 
The University of Utah's programs are supported up to 40 per- 
cent by Part D monies, but the Regents may be able to replace 
much of this with state funds^ Utah State University at Logan re- 
ceives 30 percent of its training funds in special education from 
Part D. 

Vermont 

Reductions in federal Part b funds have thus far had the 
greatest effect on preservice training m higher education: Fewer 
preservice trainees are expected to be enrolhng, and tuition and 
living stipends can no longer be offered to those who do enroll: 
The financial effect on inservice has not yet been severe, but has 
created a lot of stress as people find it necessary to double up on 
their jobs. 

Virginia 

Higher education training programs in special education have 
Jpeen hit fairly hard by the federal cuts in Part D funding. 
They have very little money and are reducing their program- 
matic activities. Inservice has received a very minimal amount 
of federal funds subsequent to the Part D cuts and policy 
shifts. 



Washington 

The state budget declined in 1982, and local levies are ex- 
pected to decline in 1983. Washington officials are dealing 
with plans for getting through the state financial crisis, and 
reductions in 94-142 funds would punish special education 
doubly. Many trainees continue to desire preservice training in 
special education, but some state universities have had to cut 
back in these programs; these program reductions have been 
minor to significant, depending on the program and funding 
source. 



West Virginia 

Reductions in the federal Part D training funds have not yet 
made a major difference in West Virginia. However, if the state 
gets alternative mechanisms for the training of personnel, it will 
have to be through federal funds.?? j£ v 
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Wisconsin 

Much inservice in special education is paid for by district flow- 
through dollars, a set-aside at the state level, and by vocational 
education dollars: Projects that stand to suffer from further cuts 
in federal Part D funds include those training personnel in the 
severe handicaps, and a trainer-of-trainer project centering on 
preparation of personnel to teach emotionally disturbed pupils. 
Although higher education recognizes needs for revamping of 
special education training curricula, there is question as to 
whether changes can take place in the face of declining univer- 
sity budgets. 

Wyoming 

The state and local districts provide some training funds, but 
the denial of one of the state education agency's Part D grant 
applications has placed its CSPD and inservice specialist posi- 
tions in jeopardy after 1982-83. When reductions ; jr^the Part B 
program began, the state had to cut the follow-up components of 
its inservice projects in order t^ compensate for early losses of 
funds. The majority of inservice is paid for by district flow- 
through dollars and a set-aside at the state level. 



Against a background of uncertainty concerning future federal 
policy, state policy emerges as more crucial regarding prepara- 
tion of personnel for the education of the handicapped. Of the 54 
jurisdictions surveyed, 32 reported that state or territorial 
statutes contained some language pertaining to inservice 
teacher education, professional development, the Comprehen- 
sive System of Personnel Development, or other recognition of 
the need for the training of personnel. On the other hand, 22 
jurisdictions reported that their statutes or regulations contained 
no such language: 

The following are the 32 jurisdictions whose statutes or regula- 
tions do include language on professional development: 



State Laws 



Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 



Iowa 
Kansas 



Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 



Maryland 



Michigan 
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Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 



South Carolina 



Tennessee 
Texas 



Virginia 
West Virginia 



Wisconsin 
Puerto Rico 



Bureau of Indian Affairs 



The language on professional development in statutes or 
regulations varies considerably: Florida's teache education 
centers are fully funded and authorized by the state legislature, 
and every school district is served by^ these centers: In New 
Jersey, a major change in the state code in jA^R^^Lt^^ y^r 5 
has been the addition of a requiremenMhat each school district 
have a Comprehensive System of Personnel Development, and 
the state has prepared districts in advance for^ accepting this 
responsibility. Virginia's language is contained in the staters 
hew "Standards for Quality in Virginia," which has been en- 
dorsed by the legislature. 

Conversely, many statutes or regulations contain only weak, 
general statements on professional development or simply 
authorize that two or three inservice days be set aside each year 
for the training of all teachers. In some jurisdictions, the profes- 
sional development language pertains only to the state's recer- 
tification requirements, and specifies only the clock hours of 
training required to renew the teaching certificate periodically, 
and the professional development mandate so stated is a 
blanket statement covering all personnel. 

Jurisdictions hard hit by the recession may have mandates for 
ongoing professional development but have lost the legislative 
allocation for the activities. The Michigan legislature, for in- 
stance, has mandated personnel development money on the 
basis of numbers of staff but, for 1982-83, the legislature did not 
approve this allocation. 

The following 22 jurisdictions do not have statutory or 
regulatory language that refers to the professional development 
of personnel: 



Alaska 
Arizona 



Alabama 



Minnesota \ 
Mississippi 



Delaware 



Missouri 
Nevada 



Illinois 
Indiana 



New Mexico 
North Dakota 
Pennsylvania 



Massachusetts 
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Rhode Island 
South Dakota 
Utah 



Washington 



Vermont 



Wyoming 
Guam 

District of Columbia 



Although they may have a broad, general statement regarding 
the training necessary for the employment and certification of 
personnel, these jurisdictions do not have statutory or regulatory 
language to authorize continuing professional development, 
manpower planning, a Comprehensive System of Personnel 
Development, nor any similar arrangement. 

Alabama's statement appears in State Board of Education 
regulations, as opposed to state law. It makes reference to 
scholarships for professional personnel who seek specialized 
training, but does not encompass continuing education or 
overall development of personnel. 

The District of Columbia has no legislative equivalent of a law for 
the education of the handicapped. The Board of Education is not 
part of the city's administrative structure, and the mayor and his ad- 
ministrative staff are separated from the Board. Any law would have 
to be an interagency agreement. The District does, of course, have a 
State Plan for the implementation of Public Law 94-142, and it is this 
document that contains language on personnel development. 

In Utah, there is no language on personnel development in 
state law, but the language of the finance law says that state 
money can be used for personnel development. 

With few exceptions, spokespersons for all 54 jurisdictions em- 
phasized the Importance of the federal Part D training regulations 
as a needed sanction for state ani local personnel development 
work. Among jurisdictions with stronger statutory statements, 
spokespersons believe that the loss or weakening of the Part D 
regulations and training funds would have a profound effect on con- 
tinuing state support for personnel development, given the dire fis- 
cal situations in which many jurisdictions are now operating. Those 
jurisdictions that lack statutory or regulatory language with ref- 
erence to professional development agree generally with the Mon- 
tana bfficial who said that the loss of the federal mandate for per- 
sonnel preparation would "kick it in" at the state and local levels. 

The Impact of Public Law 94-142 and the Federal Funds 

Among the 54 jurisdictions, only New Mexico has elected to pro- 
vide education for the handicapped apart from Public Law 94-142. 
Among the 53 remaining jurisdictions, many had state laws and 
regulations pertaining to the education of the handicapped in the 
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early 1970's, as precursors to the passage of Public Law 94-142. 
Where state or territorial laws did not exist before 1975, the 
passage of the federal Law brought about pressure that led to 

the enactment of new laws afterward. 

Where laws predated Public Law 94-142, most participants in 
this survey reported that the combination of state arid federal law 
made a dramatic difference in services to handicapped students 
in the public schools. For some jurisdictions, Public Law 94-142 
gave clout to state or territorial law or provided the lever that 
made things work. In many cases, little that has been accom- 
plished since 1975 could ha/e been carried out without the 
stimulus of the federal funds for education of the handicapped 
and the federal Law that regulated the use of funds. For example: 
"In Guam, the dramatic increase in public education ser- 
vices for handicapped children has been brought about by 
Public Law 94-142. Before the Law was passed, handi- 
capped children were served exclusively in two state 
schools and only a few teachers had certification. Today 
350 people are serving these children in the schools, and 
most of these are fully ^certified individuals; There is one 
organized parent group on Sua^m (The farinas Associa- 
tion for Retarded Citizens), and there has ^ever been a 
due process hearing. What has been accomplished has 
come about through the Law. There is now a verylarge in- 
service training program for regular and special educators 
that targets 50 percent of the educational jorce on Suam. 
This is Guam's only inservice training program other than 

a small bilingual/blcultural project." 

In jurisdictions that had instituted special education programs 
prior to 1975, the federal Law and funds have had the additional 
effect of allowing state and local education agencies to more 
widely demonstrate what could be accomplished. Thus, state- 
wide programming now exists where only model demonstration 
projects had been possible in the early 1970's. The federal man-' 
date and funds have also assured greater consistency and con- 
tinuity of services for handicapped students across states and 
territories. Indeed, interference with the Law, the regulations, or 
the funds might lead, as one spokesperson put it, "to a return to 
the 1940's, philosophically and financially." 

Expansion and improvement of Services 

Public Law 94-142 and its funding are seen as the major ve- 
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handicapped students. Services expanded more rapidly and have 
become more flexible, and their quality has steadily improved. 
Educational opportunities at the preschool and secondary level 
have multiplied, and teachers are using better methods,- mate- 
rials, and equipment. Moreover, the Individualized Educational 
Plan has provided a focus for instruction that did not exist 
before. These and other program improvements have been par- 
ticularly notable in rural and remote districts, which have been 
great beneficiaries of the federal Law arid funds. Many par- 
ticipants in this survey repeatedly reported, however, that growth 
had diminished as the economic situation worsened and policy 
changes continued. Program cutbacks increased case loads, 
and denial of services are the anticipated consequences of 
diminishment of funds and/or any changes in federal regulations. 

Identification of Eligible Ctiildien 

Child-find activities stimulated by Public taw 94-142 led to the 
identification of many more children who are eligible for and now 
receiving educational services in the public schools. In some 
jurisdictions, service is now provided for up to six times as many 
handicapped children as was the case in 1975: Through better 
identification, more equity in educational opportunity has been 
achieved. Jurisdictions are also able to makfi more realistic pro- 
jections of needs, and students are g|ven^rnore thorough, more 
accurate, and less discriminatory assessments: 

The expansion and continuation of the national ^child-find pro- 
gram has also brought many children out of stjte^[nst|tutions. 
Federal funding is generally considered to have made the crucial 
difference in the provision of educational services to severely 
handicapped, multiply handicapped, and sensorially jjisabled 
children, many of whom were heretofore segregated from society 
in institutional settings. 

A concern common to many participants is the matter of how 
long programs for severely handicapped students can survive 
under the current economic circumstances in many jurisdic- 
tions. Because these services are more costly, they are more 
vulnerable to reduction or discontinuation. Similar concerns 
have been voiced regarding economic constraints that neces- 
sitate placing ever larger numbers of mildly handicapped pupils 
in regular education, with or without adequately prepared per- 
sonnel. Respondents view possible changes in the Law or the 
regulations as dangerous to the equity of educational oppor- 
tunity promised by the Law, and envision that regulatory changes 
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could lead to an elimination of services to the severely handi- 
capped, a massive movement of mildly handicapped children 
into regular classrooms, and specialized instructional and 
related services available only to the moderately handicapped 
population. 

Parental Involvement 

The taw's mandate for parental involvement in educational 
decision-making has done much to guarantee student rights. The 
due process aspects of the Law are regarded as highly important 
measures for ensuring fairness without the necessity of resort- 
ing to litigation. Parental involvement has opened up special 
education programs to greater public scrutiny and, hence, 
greater ^ccountabiNty^ It ^addition, the Law's impact on the qual- 
ity of family Mfejr^ihe homes of handicapped children is reported 
to have been immeasurable. 

Placement in the Least Restrictive Environment 

In many jurisdictions, Public taw 94-142 brought into practice 
the entire concept of least restrictive environment and the nor- 
malization of handicapped students. The taw and federal funds 
have been useful in sensitizing regular educat[on to the needs 
and characteristics of handicapped I students ; and in preparing 
the way for their placement in the least restrictive appropriate 
setting. Moreover, nonhandicapped school chMdren, as weM as 
the public, have become more understanding and accepting of 
handicapped individuals. 

interdisciplinary and interagency Cooperation 

In combination with Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973, Public taw 94-142 has brought the need for interagency 
cooperation into the open. These laws have created leverage in 
such agencies as public health, social services, and corrections 
to develop their own programs for handicapped individuals and 
to collaborate with public education in so doing. Greater 
cooperation is also developing between schools and community 
agencies, as well as among the various disciplines that Interact 
in providing full educational services for handicapped students. 
Finally, the formation of district cooperatives for provision of 
educational services has also increased as a function of the 
federal mandate. - 
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Related Services 

Public Law 94-142 has done more than any state or territorial 
mandate to add such related services as occupational and 
physical therapy to educational programming for handicapped 
students. Because related service personnel do hot generate a 
reimbursement of state funds on a full-time equivalent basis, 
districts have used the federal funds to pay for these services. 
Participants jn this survey believe that related services are quite 
vulnerable to discqntjnuation if federal funds diminish or if 
regulations are changed. 

Policies and Procedures 

Compliance with Public Law 94-142 has tightened overall 
accountability in education for the handicapped, and has led 
to improved quality through its on-site monitoring requirements. 
More definitive policies and procedures have been developed 
by state -and local education ac^ncies, and there have been 
many improvements in state certification standards and re- 
quirements. 

The Inservice and Preservice Preparation of Personnel 

While jurisdictions reported a variety of benefits as a result of 
Public Law 94-142 and the availability of federal funds for educa- 
tion of the handicapped, 39 of the 54 reported in this survey (in- 
cluding the state of New Mexico) commented that possibly the 
greatest impact of the Law and the funds had been on the Inser- 
vice and preservice preparation of personnel and on the systems 
of personnel development required by the Law. 

New Mexico, which has elected to provide education for the 
handicapped apart from the requirements of Public Law 94-142, 
has open-ended state funding for the education of handicapped 
children, which is currently at $74 million. If handicapped 
children are identified and personnel can be found, "the money 
flows." Thus, New Mexico is not hurting for program develop- 
ment and expansion resources, except in the recruitment and 
retention of qualified personnel, and it is this, and this alone, that 
Inhibits New Mexico's potential progress. "Other states are 
ahead of us by using the 94-142 money for personnel develop- 
ment. We fully comply with Section 504 and, in many ways, we 
are surpassing what Public Law 94-142 requires, but in actual 
implementation, the personnel are not there.' 1 
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In the other 38 jurisdictions in which professional development 
has been remarkably advanced by the Part D program and per- 
sonnel preparation funds from the federal government, these 
features are viewed as instrumental in program expansion, pro- 
gram improvement, parental involvement, and many other of the 
advancements achieved in the past seven years. 

Alabama. "The Comprehensive System of Personnel Develop- 
ment requirements of Public Law 94-142 have had an impact. 
Otherwise, there would hot have been money to use for preser- 
vice and inservice training in special education to meet all the 
new requirements and the expansion of services." 

Alaska. "In addition to child find and education of the severely 
handicapped, the impact of Public Law 94-142 has been on our 
capacity to provide inservice education to our personnel all over 
the state. Part D monies have been the primary impetus of in- 
service training on a statewide basis. These funds have allowed 
us to design a unique program to meet personnel preparation 
needs, particularly in remote rural areas." 

California. "Because the Law demanded the Comprehensive 
System of Personnel Development, it made us look for the first 
time it the value of inservice. Without this, we would not have 
been able to implement the Special Education Resource Network 
or prograrnmatic inservice. M 

Colorado. "Public Law 94-142 caused a focus on staff develop- 
ment and recognition of the necessity of identifying heeds and 
priorities in an organized and cooperative way. This is the big- 
gest impact, regardless of the dollars. We had only begun to 
scratch the surface:" 

District of Columbia. "The Mills decree was a forerunner of 
Public Law 94-142, and it included due process, written educa- 
tional plans, least restrictive environment, and most of the other 
provisions. Therefore, while Public Law 94-142 did not make a big 
programmatic difference, it did make possible additional needed 
teacher training." 

Georgia. "We could hoi hold our own with the training of per- 
sonnel if there were no Part D regulations and dollars. We de- 
pend on the federal funds for many training resources. Although 
there is a state commitment to personnel preparation, the dollars 
just don't exist." 

G uam. " All of Guam's progress has hinged off the Law and the 
funds. InsSrvice in special education has particularly pro- 
gressed; before the Law there was virtually no professional 
development. Last year the state education agency offered 55 
courses, with close to 800 participants out of 1300 teachers:" 
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Idaho. "If the regulations for Part D and the Comprehensive 
System of Personnel Development go, we predict reduced I state- 
wide emphasis on personnel preparation and professional 
development. " 

Kansas. "Because of Public Law 94-142, more people beganjo 
realize the need for inservice. More applied for training and came 
for it:" 

Kentucky. "Preservice preparation could expand and improve 
because of the taw's emphasis on Jhe Comprehensive System of 
Personnel Development and the Part D funds. Most programs 
started on grant money." 

Maine. "Part D has had a great effect on personnel prepara- 
tion. A major Part D effort has been ir> collaborative efforts with 
higher education: Public taw 94-142 stimulated higher education 
to participate in inservice also, and it influenced their program- 
ming of resources. A lot has beep invested in the master's pro- 
gram in the severely handicapped. We need to continue to have 
quality people available to match that investment." 

Massachusetts. "Public Law 94-142 made the most significant 
change in terms of the Comprehensive System of Personnel 
Development. This was the thing that Chapter 766 never ad- 
dressed—personnel development: Without the regulations or the 
funds for Part D, this will be the hig gap in Massachusetts. 

Michigan. "Public Law 94-142 tightened up our overall account- 
ability and improved overall quality because it required on-site 
monitoring, because it increased awareness of needs, and 
because it expanded and improved inservice for everyone, in- 
cluding ancillary personnel, School Board members, and others." 

Minnesota. "The federal law and funds made an impact on per- 
sonnel training in areas of personnel shortages, We came to rely 
on federal money for staff development." 

Mississippi. "The number of qualified personnel to deliver ser- 
vices to handicapped pupils has increased. Inservice has been 
extended, and emphasis has been given to training regular 
educators and resource room teachers to implement the main- 
streaming of mildly handicapped pupils. Traineeships have been 
offered to retrain special educators, particularly in low-incidence 
areas, such as the severely handicapped. The state's manpower 
planning group has been effective in establishing procedures for 
personnel development data-gathering and planning. Most of 
this has been achieved through Public Law 91-230, Part D, and its 
funding;" 

Missouri. "Public Law 94-142 gave us our entire ability to ad- 
dress training. Ninety percent of the 94-142 entitlement dollars 
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flow to districts, arid bur 10 percent discretionary money is used 
for direct services to the deaf arid blind .populations; for services 
to the severely handicapped in school districts; arid for multi- 
district cooperative efforts to serve low-incidence populations 
and preschool handicapped children. Districts can use money 
from their 90 percent for personnel preparation, but these flexible 
capabilities will be lost with further cuts, arid we would lose the 
capabilities of the 10-percent discretionary funds altogether. The 
greatest looming threat is the loss of federal dollars arid the 
threat to the regulations: Personnel preparation is not in the 
state law. There is state support but not enough money. " 

Montana, "ifjraining and the comprehensive system of per- 
sonnel development were taken out of the regulations, and if the 
federal Part D money were eMminated, this would have a major 
impact: pari \ D has prirned jhe pump in our training efforts: A 
loss of the regulations and the funds would kick it in. In 1977, the 
legislature looked at special education growth in the state and 
put a limit on the rate of increase aMqwed for state funding. Local 
districts began to pick up some costs of direct services and train- 
ing, which had been allowed for state funding. Local districts 
now have to use federal funds to supplement JinnjtecHc^aJ and 
state resources. There appears to be a greater commitment to 
the effective use of funds for training, since a good deal of it now 
comes from the local budget. " 

Nebraska. /The Public Law 94-142 money has enabjed us to do 
the most staff development. We have made great advances in the 
Comprehensive System of Personnel Development, inservice and 
preservice preparation." 

New Hampshire. "The CSPD is required for effective 94-142 
implementation. The regulations for Part D funds and for the 
CSPD should be retained. In a small, rural, isolated state like 
New Hampshire, the CSPD function is absolutely critical to 
assist local districts to improve the quality of programs for han- 
dicapped childreri." 

New Jersey. "Public Law 94-142 undoubtedly made the 
greatest impact on personnel training. There has been a massive 
increase in the quantity of statewide and local professional 
development in the past five years. The over-riding foundation of 
the increase in inservice has been the Comprehensive System of 
Personnel Development needs assessment, which is the basis of 
all state education agency planning." 

New York. "The greatest impact of Public Law 94-142 on 
the state education agency has been in monitoring programs 
and providing inservice training to personnel. If Part B were 
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threatened, we would have a difficult training situation. The 
Regents recognize the heed for professional development, but 

the money is not there." _ 

North Carolina. "In 1975, most of North Carolina's institutions 
of higher education were still expanding in the area of the men- 
tally handicapped (educable and trainable mentally retarded): 
Few even had programs oh the drawing board for training person- 
nel in the area of emotional handicaps. A few were beginning to 
offer training in learning disabilities but were relying mainly on 
school psychologists and reading personnel as instructors. To- 
day higher education has qualified trainers who have also taught 
in the public schools. Programs have expanded into severe han- 
dicaps, emotional disturbance, and other necessary areas. There 
has also been a shift from total theory to more practical training. 
This is what the Part D emphasis and funds have helped to 
accomplish:" 

North Dakota. "The training emphasis of Public Law 94-142 
helped us with much proTessional development, including 
traineeships to provide incentives to train new personnel and 
retrain others for new roles. Without the Part D regulations and 
funds, we would not have come this far." 

Oklahoma. "In our 1976 State Plan, the manpower part did 
nothing but hold meetings. By 1982, the Comprehensive System 
has brought local people to change their views of staff develop- 
ment. It will take until 1985 or longer for them to really imple- 
ment the values of the CSPD. Only with the Comprehensive 
System of Personnel Development did a real communication 
system between higher education, the state, and the schools 
begin." _ _ 

Oregon. "Both the State Advisory Committee and I com- 
municated to Secretary Bell about the proposed changes in the 
Public Law 94-142 regulations. We implored him not to interfere 
with the Comprehensive System of Personnel Development. We 
couid not operate without it." 

Pennsylvania. "Public Law 94-142 instituted the Comprehen- 
sive System of Personnel Development for us and initiated 
regular education inservice training. The whole idea of main- 
streaming could not have been accomplished without this." 

Puerto Rico. "The Public Law 94-142 impact helped to ac- 
celerate the development of the delivery of services to handicap- 
ped children. Before, we had few services and many negative at- 
titudes and separation of groups. By means of the development 
of training programs, it has been possible to prepare schoo[per- 
sonnel, reduce negative attitudes, and move children toward the 
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school mainstream. Certainly Public Law 94-142 made it in the in- 
terest of school personnel to be prepared to serve the 
handicapped." 

Rhode Island. "Without the training funds, the whole concept 
of mainstreaming would have failed. Teachers and admiriis : 
trators are required to be involved in the IEP process; it is the 
training that has made them effective." 

South Carolina. "Inservice and professional development have 
been the real impact of Public Law 94-142. Before there was a 
once-a-year or call-the-state type of inservice just because 
teachers had to fulfill the five inservice days required by state 
law. 1975 was a real beginning point for professional develop- 
ment. The inservice requirements here were just a topic before; 
now they have taken root, and there has been particular impact at 
the district level." 

South Dakota. "Our needs for new personnel were even more 
severe before the federal Part D funds expanded after the Law 
was passed. The federal money has particularly helped in train- 
ing personnel for the severely handicapped. We could never have 
developed programs in this area without the federal Part D 
grant. We developed all of our cooperatives with Public Law 
94-142 funds, as well as all of our new programs. The money ajso 
increased the numbers enrolled in preservice training and the 
quality of new graduates. It really made a difference." 

Tennessee. "We are using Public Law 94-142 funds to develop 
training manuals for various aspects of special education. 
Districts have never had this kind of guidance and training from 
the state level. There is a plan to upgrade staff with state money 
and money from Public Law 94-142." 

Texas. "The Texas state mandate requires every teacher in the 
state to have a seven-hour block of special education training. 
This is done with the CSPD funds and federal money on a 
regional basis. If the federal government does away with training 
money, and if training comes out of the federal regulations, then 
Texas will probably have to do away with it, too." 

Utah. "Before Public Law 94-142 was passed, there was ab- 
solutely zero money for any sort of personnel development. To- 
day the state can address specific needs with inservice." 

Virginia. "Federal Part D personnel preparation funds have 
supported a collaborative effort to improve teacher preparation 
programs. Without these funds, Virginia would not have its 
Deans' Institutes, which have been forums for the discussion of 
all facets of teacher training between the special educator and 
the general educator. Without these funds, 16 private colleges 
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without special education programs would hot have had access 
to special education resources (paper and people). The emphasis 
on the Comprehensive System of Personnel Development has 
helped us to emphasize personnel preparation, both preservice 
and inservice:" 

Vermont. "The federal Part D funds supported the University 
of Vermont's model training program for consulting teachers. 
This made us better able to recruit experienced teachers and to 
support them/' 

Washington. "Inservice has improved in the past five years 
because the Part D grant provided a new state position to co- 
ordinate training, and the most has been made of th[s^ possi- 
bility in creating liaisons. In fact, the t raining j>f personnel in a 
coordinated way is a whole area that has come about through 
Public Law 94-142." 

West Virginia. "Public Law 94-142 has hac l a direct jmpact on 
the certification/permit structure. If we get alternative mechan- 
isms, it will be through federal funds, and then the regional 
education service agencies can work with higher education to do 
things." 

Wisconsin. "Public Law 94-142 has had a great impact on per- 
sonnel preparation. Many efforts are being malde by districts to 
train regular educators and parents. This will be one of the big- 
gest payoffs in the long run." 

Wyoming. "As a result of Public Law 94-142, there is a great 
deal more inservice and professional development. We worry for 
the future if the regulations are watered down. These things 
should not be left to the hope of individual and political 
integrity." 

Discussion 

Although many jurisdictions had laws and regulations pertain- 
ing to the education of the handicapped prior to the enactment of 
Public Law 94-142, these statutes generally delineated services 
for children and neglected to establish provisions for the 
preparation and continued development of personnel to provide 
these services. These provisions are the legacy of Public Law 
94-142, which has provided the strength for activities in inservice 
and preservice training In the jurisdictions surveyed. The major- 
ity of participants In this study believe that a major impact of the 
Law has been its value as an enabling factor in the preparation of 
personnel and in the comprehensive planning for professional 
development. ^OA 
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The strategic importance of the Comprehensive System of Per- 
sonnel Development portion of Public Law 94-142, of the federal 
grant program in personnel preparation for education of the han- 
dicapped, and of the influence of the Special Education 
Program's Division of Personnel Preparation is demonstrated by 
their identification as mainstays of much of what has been ac- 
complished in supplying and qualifying manpower for the educa- 
tion of handicapped students. The fact that 22 jurisdictions have 
no statutory or regulatory language to support any sort of person- 
nel development, and that statutory language is weak in many 
jurisdictions that do have it, shows just how important the 
federal influence has been and implies the void that would open 
up without it. 

The federal Handicapped Personnel Preparation Program has 
traditionally been interpreted by the government as "seed 
money," intended to assist in initiating programs in professional 
preparation with the Jntention that resources would be forthcom- 
ing in jurisdictions to^erpetaate those whose services continue 
to be needed. Problems associated with the supply of qualified 
personnel for special education illustrate the need for the con- 
tinuation of many federally funded personnel preparation proj- 
ects. But now there are few state or local resources for maintain- 
ing many forms of preservice and ins; ^ice training, and some of 
those that have previously been state-supported have been 
reduced or eliminated. It is also evident that the federal grant pro- 
gram, at its current funding level, is not sufficient to support 
large-scale solutions to the complicated problems of manpower 
supply and deployment that exist. 

Although the improvement of public education is currently a 
popular cause, and much concern Is centered on the quality of 
teachers and teaching, state and federal policy makers are not 
uniformly assuming the responsibility for changing the status 
quo. Clearly, however, we are not going to get educational excel- 
lence on the cheap. Yet, "we are told that education is a national 
emergency, but that the national government should merely 
cheerlead for the rescue operation. We are told that excellence 
doesn't cost money, but that states should pay for it" (Down, 
1983, p. 10). At this juncture, where issues of quantity and quality 
and equity merge, the economic and social policies that are 
shaping decisions appear to be contradicting one another. 

If we choose to continue defining manpower demand in terms 
of the number of vacancies filled or by unfilled positions for 
which the student population is already identified and enrolled, 
then we will be choosingto maintain the status quo that has 
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been described by participants in this study and which repre- 
sents the mediocrity with which public education is being 
charged. If, instead, we choose to define manpower demand ac- 
cording to the level and quality of services that a school district 
should maintain in order to meet or maintain full educational op- 
portunities for all children, then we are opting for the excellence 
that Is sought. If excellence is to be the optjqn^the evidence 
reported in this study undeniably supports the need for addi- 
tional new, qualified personnel (through preservice preparation) 
and the need for better quality of practicing personnel (through 
service development), as well as the need to improve the effi- 
ciency and demonstrated effectiveness of all forms of personnel 

preparation; 

If the quality of instruction and service depends on the skills, 
knowledge; expertise, understandings, and sensitivities- of the 
people who deliver instruction and service, then the supply of ap- 
propriate personnel is paramount in the achievement of excel- 
lence. The task at hand is to reinforce this fact to state and 
federal policy makers, state and local administrators, and to the 
personnel themselves: 
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Chapter 7 

Summary: Supply and Demand 
From a Programmatic Viewpoint 

Responses to this survey showed that expansion of special 
education programs and services has slowed since 1980, that 
many school districts are struggling to maintain the status quo 
with. fewer resources, and that fiscal constraints have begun to 
overtake the effects of Public Law 94-142 as a stimulus to action. 
These reports verify the findings of an earjier longitudinal study 
of selected school districts' responses to Public Law 94-142 (SRI 
International, 1982). 

Among the 54 jurisdictions included in this survey, only 14 did 
not end fiscal 1982 with budget deficits; for most of those with 
balanced budgets, fiscal stability was achieved only through 
austerity measures [hat included cutbacks in budgets for public 
education and higher education: Even in jurisdictions with 
revenue surpluses, there appeared to be some withdrawal of sup- 
port for education. Variations in the financial statuses of jurisdic- 
tions suggest considerable disparity in the funds available for 
educational services. Variations in per : pupil expenditure and 
teacher salaries suggest further inequities. 

Although the incidence of handicapped children and youth in 
need of special_edUcatidn services was formerly estimated to be 
approximately 8 million, the figures for 1981-82 (U.S. Department 
of Education, 1983) show that only about 4 1 ^ mMliqn students be- 
tween the ages of 3 and 21 were being served under the provi- 
sions of Public Law 94-142 and Public Law 89-313 in the 56 states 
and territories. 

Supply and Demand 

Only twelve jurisdictions reported a full complement of preser- 
vice personnel preparation programs operating within their 
boundaries to supply new graduates for the various roles 
necessary to educating handicapped students. The higher 
education programs most frequently absent from jurisdictions 
are those to prepare personnel in: visual handicaps, hearing han- 
dicaps, occupational therapy, multiple handicaps, severe emo- 
tional disturbance, and severe retardation. Analysis of several 
multistate areas indicated that regional deployment of graduates 
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to multiple jurisdictions does not ordinarily compensate for lack 
of preservice programming. 

The Supply of flew Graduates 

Only two Jurisdictions reported [hat the supply of new 
graduates from their own institutions of hjgher^ducation shou[d 
be sufficient to meet cujrent and near-term demands for person- 
nel One of these was among the twelve that have a full comple- 
ment of preservice preparation programs; this state anticipates no 
near-term problems with the supply of new special education 
graduates because the economy is not only holding back develop- 
ment but has already caused some significant reductions in the 
teaching force. The other (a very small state) qualified its state- 
ment of self-sufficiency by stating that, when programming ex- 
pands, demand for personnel will probably exceed supply of new 
graduates. Other jurisdictions with a full complement of higher 
education programs nevertheless reported serious shortages of 
personnel in some specialties, and one jurisdiction with a com- 
plete spectrum of preservice programs reported serious shortages 
of all types of special education personnel. 

Production of new graduates is reported to be uneven in some 
jurisdictions, in that higher education may be producing too 
many of some specialists and too few of others. However, many 
certification policies permit educators certified in one specialty, 
or for general K-12 special education, to serve ajvariety of handi- 
capping conditions and to fill various roles. Therefore, large 
numbers prepared in one specialty area for which demand is low 
may be assigned to positions in a different specialty area where 
demand is high. These practices blur imbalances in the supply of 
and demand for new graduates. I? jrther, in jurisdictions where 
dual certification requires teaejrers to be certified in regular 
education, as well as in special education, the numbers of 
people who actually take special education positions may be 
considerably different from the numbers who receive training. 

Some jurisdictions report heavy losses of newly prepared per- 
sonnel to their neighboring states where salaries and other 
incentives are better, or where teacher education is more expen- 
sive than in the jurisdictions where they trained: The lack of 
graduate follow-up in most jurisdictions makes the magnitude of 
this movement jjifficultjo estimate. 

A relajively smaM number ofjurisdjetions^appear to have made 
progress in solving recruitment problems in many service 
delivery areas: Here, undacsjiDDlies of new graduates reflect 
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efforts to continue expansion and diversification of special 
education services to meet the needs of children. Jurisdictions 
with large stretches of remote territory, on the other hand, ex- 
perience attrition rates that match or surpass the rate at which 
new trainees graduate. Thus, expansion cannot be pursued nor 
operation maintained without recruitment elsewhere and without 
many other efforts to place personnel where they are heeded. 

Pupil Enrollment and Preservice EhrollmeYiX 

Enrollment of new special education trainees in preservice prepa- 
ration programs is down in 29 jurisdictions, steady in 20, and in- 
creasing in only one (4 did not respond). The enrollment of handi- 
capped pupils in public schools is decreasing in 15 jurisdictions, 
steady in 14, and increasing in 25. Comparisons of the direction of 
pupil enrollment and new personnel enrollment within jurisdictions 
suggests an impending shortage of new personnel, on this basis 
alone, in 28 of the 54 jurisdictions reporting. Respondents also re- 
ported anticipated increases in the overall pupil enrollment, begin- 
ning in the mid-1980's and continuing to the end of the decade. 

Where handicapped pupil enrollment is up, identification of 
children continues to be a priority, services are expanding jn 
such areas as preschool and secondary education for the handi- 
capped, and/or new groups of children are being deinstitution- 
alized. When handicapped pupil enrollment is down, there are 
numerous occasions of teacher layoffs, leveling off of services, 
more stringent definitions designed to limit numbers of eligible 
children, and/or other measures necessary to meet fiscal contin- 
gencies but prohibitive to program growth and, therefore, to in- 
cluding more children in the provision of services. 

Figures from the federal Special Education Programs office 
show that approximately 22,000 new special educators are ex- 
pected to graduate from higher education programs in 1983-84, 
but that the current rate of attrition among practitioners in the 
field is 25,000 annually. But estimates of rising, falling, or stable 
preservice enrollments may be artificially expanded by increas- 
ing numbers of regular educators re-entering higher education to 
gain certification in special education as a hedge against reduc- 
tions in force. Preservice enrollments are also expanded by large 
numbers of provisionally certified personnel who must 
demonstrate their eligibility for full certification in special educa- 
tion at some future time. Both kinds of enrollment are prevalent 
in the single jurisdiction that reported an Increase in persons 
entering preservice training. 
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Several jurisdictions have recently instituted, or have plansjo 
institute, more stringent standards for admission jnto higher 
education, or teacher tests for certification, or procedures for 
supervising and evaluating new teachers during the first yearj)f 
service, or all of these. Teacher tests are said to be having some 
negative effect on entry into training and entry into the profes- 
sion, which it is their purpose to do on the basis of standards for 
minimum quality. However, it is reportedly possible, when occa- 
sioned by severe shortages of certain personnel, for officials to 
maneuver the competency criteria of a teacher test in the effort 
to ensure that a reasonable number of new teachers will pass it 
in a given year. Another concern about teacher testing is pos- 
sible bias against members of minority groups, whose enroll- 
ment in preservice preparation was singled out as declining by 
several respondents. 

At the same time, higher education has suffered from program 
cutbacks and reductions in force, thus limiting the program op- 
tions and admissions slots available to those who do wish to pur- 
sue preparation in special education. By the time university pro- 
duction is reduced to match current depressed conditions in 
higher education, the demand for teachers will be greater than it 
is now. The picture that emerges concerning preservice enroll- 
ment and pupil enrollment portrays a gap between personnel 
supply and demand that will probably continue to widen through- 
out the decade. 



Consistent Shortages of Personnel 

Among the 54 jurisdictions surveyed, 22 experience personnel 
shortages well into the school year. These shortages can encom- 
pass as many as 100 open positions several months after school 
opens and, in some cases, jtjs not possible to fill these openings 
with fully quaMfied personnel at anytime during the school year. 
Such situations prevaN more predorninantly [n rural and remote 
districts, where Jack of certification reciprocity among many 
states is reported to interfere whh recruitment efforts^ 

A general shortage of many types o^special education person- 
nel was reported, with serious shortages of certajn types of per- 
sonnel: occupational therapists; physical therapists; speech 
clinicians; personnel to work with students who are emotionally 
disturbed, behaviorally disordered, severely retarded, severely 
emotionally disturbed, multiply handicapped, visually handi- 
capped, or hearing handicapped; and personnel for special 
education in the secondary schools. Not all districts are equally 
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affected by these shortages. Those most profoundly affected are 
those with reiativejyjow local wealth, isolated rural settings, inner 
city scnoqls, and districts far from teacher education institutions: 
Even the most Jtfjdespread demands for personnel are somewhat 
muted by the fact that many d|stncts are far from full services for 
students with certain handicaps o^at^ part[cular age levels: 

To the extent that shortages are more serious in certain geo- 
graphic and socioeconomic settings, these needs will not be met 
simply by increasing the supply of new graduates. However, 
scarcities of personnel are not exclusive to these settings, and 
any limitation on numbers of available personnel promotes medi- 
ocrity because it limits selectivity. Therefore, a first step toward 
the improvement of education would involve preparing and 
deploying a very adequate supply of qualified personnel so that 
standards of competence would be raised (not lowered), so that 
the work force would be composed of skilled and knowledgeable 
(not marginal) personnel, and so that merit (not mediocrity) might 
be recognized and rewarded in the profession of education. 

Reductions in Force 

Since 1981, reductions in force have affected special educa- 
tion personnel in 24 jurisdictions. All reported reductions in force 
have occurred in urban centers, and any small surpluses left 
behind have been composed of teachers whose qualifications 
are for instruction of mildly to moderately handicapped pupils, 
as well as a few clinicians. In 12 jurisdictions, the outcome of 
some reductions in force has been the "bumping" of recently 
trained special educators by regular educators who have senior- 
ity: Certification practices in some jurisdictions permit regular 
educators to teach handicapped students with minimal credits in 
special education; in some instances, no practical experience 
with handjcapped students Is required if one has already done 
regular classroom teaching. 

Surpluses 

Most of the 30 jurisdictions reporting surpluses ^of special 
education personnel attribute them to reductions in force, jo pro- 
gram reorganization,^ changes jn case Joads or instructional 
groupings, or to combinations of these events. In several jurisdic- 
tions, a surplus appeared for the first time m 1982^ AM are 
described as small urban surpluses of teachers of mildly to 
moderately handicapped students and clinicians, often in states 
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where some vacant positions in rural, remote, or inner city 
schools could be filled by the surplus personnel if they chose to 
work in such locations: 

Attrition 

All but four jurisdictions expressed concerns about attrition of 
personnel: there are reports of rural districts in which entire 
teaching sjaffs leave after one schoo] year or in less than a year 
(100-percent attntjqnj: Otherw|se, rural aUntion rates as h[gh as 
^?_P® rc i er l^ _ a [®_ reported, and attrition of personnel in inner ^j t y 
schools is also excessive. 

Apart from attrition that is specific to geography and socio- 
economic factors, general attrition rates as high as 20 percent 
among special^ educators are reported. Among teachers of emo- 
tionally disturbed and severely handicapped students, burnout 
may account for attrition rates as high as 30 percent every three 
to four years. 

Four jurisdictions report improvements in attrition rates in the 
past few years. In each case, the major factor appears to be that 
few alternative jobs have been available, the job market has been 
Uncertain, and the troubled economy has limited options for 
other employment. Most jurisdictions expect a major increase in 
the number of teachers who leave the profession when the em- 
ployment picture brightens. 

From a Programmatic Viewpoint 

Contractual arrangements for services of certain specialists 
have long been used in rural areas but are now increasing, for 
budgetary reasons, in certain urban centers. The greatest 
number of contractual arrangements involve physical and oc- 
cupational therapists, whose availability for special education is 
very limited. Because of costs and limited availability in the hir- 
ing of therapists, some jurisdictions are training and encourag- 
ing special educators and elementary teachers tb perform many 
therapy functions. 

Even when therapists and other scarce personnel can be found 
in remote areas, their employment is surrounded by inordinate 
expense and logistical complications. In this regard, counts of 
open and filled positions do not reflect the realities of supply and 
demand, for such numerical tabulations cannot account for the 
rural dilemma of justifying one full-time employee to meet 
fractions of needs in districts separated by hundreds of miles. 
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Although one-third of an employee's time may be neededjo pro- 
vide services in each of three remote districts, adding them jip to 
represent the heed for one professional obscures the real need^ 
Thus, the actual demand for personnel is greater thar thaj 
reported by manpower data systems in many jurisdictions withj 
large expanses of remote territory. 



Busing and Foster Howe Placement 

Multi-district cooperatives for special education often focus 
on providing an education for children with severe, multiple, or 
sensory handicaps. One solution is to provide educational ser- 
vices in a central location to which children are brought, and this 
means busing. Twenty-one jurisdictions report considerable bus- 
ing of these students, and the distances covered by severely han- 
dicapped chMdren can be up to 90 miles each way. 

A variation of the rural cooperative model is the cooperative 
agreement between rural and urban districts, whereby rural hah : 
dicapped students are "tuitioned in" to urban districts. Among 
the eight major cities of one [unsdiction, for example, half of the 
handicapped student population is bused into urban schools 
from rural communities. Manpower shortages and staffing prob- 
lems in rural districts also necessitate the_ placement of some 
handicapped students in foster homes_and I boarding homes in 
cities at a distance from their home communities: 

Siadenhteacher Ratios 

Among the 54 jurisdictions surveyed, 36 reported that 
studerit:teacher ratios for education of the handicapped 
emanate from such authority as formalized state policies and 
procedures, state administrative rules, state statute or regula- 
tion, superintendent's directive, or similar authority. In the re- 
maining 18 jurisdictions, there is no regulated authority concern- 
ing the ratio of handicapped students to instructional personnel 
but, rather, Informal guidelines or district autonomy on the mat- 
ter. In 39 jurisdictions, stUderit:teacher ratios were developed 
some years ago and are thought to have evolved through profes- 
sional consensus or "armchairing." Only 15 described prece- 
dents or rationales involving task force work-, standards of pro- 
fessional organizations, reports of effectiveness data or the like. 

All but six jurisdictions are vulnerable to the expansion of 
class and case loads by virtue of the fact that the remaining 48 
have the authority to grant exceptions or waivers to the often 
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increasing requests from Ideal districts to exceed formal or infor- 
mal guidelines on class size and case loads, Twerity : six jurisdic- 
tions reported evidence that stUderit:teacher ratios in actual 
cjassrddms are either increasing or have reached maximum 
allowable limits on the average, with numbers exceeding the 
maximum in some or many settings. The tilting of ratios is 
reported as attributable: to shortages of personnel; to recruit- 
ment difficulties; to reductions in force; to cases where a small 
number of handicapped students represent an overload for one 
teacher but not of the size thought to justify an additional full- 
time employee; and to program reorganizations that reduce 
human resources without a corresponding decrease in the handi- 
capped pupil population. In only two jurisdictions is there 
evidence that the ratio of handicapped students to instructional 
personnel might change in a positive direction. 

Programs for Handicapped Children and Youth 

Many jurjsd[ctions described the impossibility of establishing 
classroom programs or other services without adequate manpower. 
One reported that, during the 1981-82 school year, 45 rural district 
programs for the education of the handicapped were not imple- 
mented because no personnel could be found to conduct them. 

In attempts to circumvent personnel shortages and to stretch 
dollars and manpower, districts may place pupils with different 
varieties of mild, moderate, and severe handicaps together in 
multicategorical groups, with one instructor and perhaps an 
aide. This practice is widely reported to be abused at the local 
level, because it is not necessarily reserved for the mildly han : 
dicapped and because even the best teacher would probably not 
have the skills to handle the diversity of learning needs. 
Nonetheless, this practice is said to be administratively 
desirable because of the flexibility it offers in assigning person- 
nel who are in short supply. Similarly, it is reported that the 
resource room is often the model of cFTbice for handicapped 
students, on the grounds that total costs of resource room in- 
struction often come from the state, whereas local districts are 
obliged to pay part of the costs for each handicapped student 
educated in self-contained programs. 

Pupils with Mild to Moderate Handicaps. This survey revealed 
an extensive trend toward moving children with mild to moderate 
handicaps into less and less restrictive environments, specifi- 
cally ir'o regular classrooms with an Individualized Education 
Plan r f into combinations of regular class and resource room 
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instruction. Although regular class placement Is much to be 
desired when it is the most appropriate placement, with trained 
personnel and proper supportive services, the trend reported 
here appears to be greatly influenced by economic pressures. 

Two jurisdictions describe a move in the opposite direction: 
toward more self-contained classroom instruction arid less 
resource room placement for mildly and moderately handicap- 
ped pupils 

Pup /7s with tow-Incidence Handicaps. Varying numbers of 
children and youth who have low-incidence handicaps remain in 
state institutions; only one jurisdiction reports near completion 
in bringing these individuals into the community. Comprehensive 
district programming for low-incidence handicapped students is 
the exception, rather than the rule: In efforts to provide for iden- 
tified and eligible individuais with low-incidence handicaps, 
districts make widespread use of homebqund instruction, group 
homes, foster homes, day training centers, day care, private and 
public mental health facilities, residential centers, and out-of- 
state placements. Many report that programs would be estab- 
lished in the public schools if personnel could be found to staff 
them. 

Pupils in tye Secondary Schools. Among i the i_54 Jurisdictions 
comprising this study, 29 listed shortages of personnel for sec- 
ondary education, 48 reported very serious concerns about the 
quantity and quality of secondary education for the handicap- 
ped, and most reported that secondary programming was the 
weakest link in the continuum of special education services. 
Where secondary programming is flawed, the inadequacies oc- 
cur across both urban and rural districts, and the consensus is 
that the shortage of qualified personnel is the single most fre- 
quent impediment to expansion and improvement. The problem 
is aiso circular (in this and several other specialty areas) in- 
asmuch as the very lack of programming makes the demand for 
personnel seem less significant than it really is. State practices 
in certifying personnel for service in kindergarten through grade 
12 are seen as contributing causes of this problem. 

Personnel Qualifications 

When supplies of any resource are plentiful, the tendency is to 
sort and select the superior; when supplies are scant, one settles 
for less. In special education, the most widespread solution to 
problems of personnel shortages and recruitment problems is 
the issuance of certificates to persons who do hot demonstrate 
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the preparation, experience, qualifications, and other criteria or- 
dinarily Used for certification. Up to 30 percent of the personnel in 
some jurisdictions are thus working with children with whom they 
have had minimal experience or preparation, and no jurisdiction is 
free of the heed for provisionally certified personnel. 

In addition, many comprehensive special education teaching 
certificates do hot restrict the areas in which a certificate holder 
can work, but only specify the area of specialization for which 
the holder was trained. This introduces further ambiguity to 
issues of quantity and quality. Because so many positions are 
filled inappropriately or inadequately, traditional data on man- 
power supply and demand are not specifying the true nature and 
dimensions of the need. 

Certification policies in many jurisdictions and administrative 
policies in many locations make it possible /or districts that can- 
not find teachers, at the salary levels offered, to decrease the de- 
mand for personnel by reorganizing programs, regrouping pupils, 
exceeding ratios, and placing more children in regular education, 
frequently without the instructional! expertise and support 
necessary for their educational achievement. These same 
policies also make it possible for districts to increase the supply 
of personnel by assigning to special education those individuals 
who are neither prepared, qualified, nor certified to work with 
handicapped students. As the pool of qualified personnel 
diminishes, these practices will increase; 

Inservice and Preservice Programming 

Many jurisdictions reported that Jnservicejesources are being 
diverted to the training of educators to assume ne^ roles and at- 
tain new endorsements in areas of PA r sonp?|?hortage, and *° P ro " 
vide training.for provisionally certified personnel in order that they 
might become fully certified for the positions jhey are fiMing. 
Some report that vast staff development needs have shifted the 
emphasis from preservice to inservice preparation of personnel^ 
move seen as particularly necessary jn view of the apprehension 
that further cuts in state and federal budgets may liquidate some 
preservice preparation programs in h|gher education: 

Twenty-two jurisdictions are using |nsery|ce funds, tuition 
assistance, and other means to retrain and recertify pract|tioners 
to fill positions in critical shortage areas in special education; It 
appears that 30 to 40 percent of inservice offerings may address 
issues of manpower demand, while the remainder may 
designed to Improve and update practitioners' skills. At the same 
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time, some proportion of higher education trainees also repre- 
sent personnel pursuing new roles in special education or full 
certification. Thus, problems of manpower supply, demand, and 
deployment are apparently blurring certain distinctions between 
inservice and preservice training. 

Inservice Training 

Training for personnel in regular education was far and away 
the greatest single thrust of Inservice in 1982, reported as a 
priority by 45 of the 54 jurisdictions. In this survey, classroom 
teachers far outnumbered administrators as the intended recipi- 
ents of training. This emphasis fqMows the movement of han- 
dicapped children into regular education classrooms. It is an ex- 
treme irony that the movement toward the least restrictive of all 
educational environments is now accelerat|ng after the federal 
thrust and stimulus in this direction have been abandoned. It is 
ah even greater irony that this trend is occurring because finan- 
cial problems in many districts prompt^ the need to provide 
education in the least expensive environment: 

The second largest cluster for inservice participation was 
composed of personnel serving the severely retarded and mul- 
tiply handicapped (priorities in 25 and 17 jurisdictions, respec- 
tively). The most common explanation of this priority was the 
effort to specialize personnel whose preservice preparation 
in cross-categorical or noncategorical programs did not include 
a strong emphasis on dealing withjhe more severe handicaps 
in their specialty areas. While noncategorical and cross- 
categorical certification and preparation enable districts to be 
more f!e^ib!e in assigning personnel, many jurisdictions must 
provide on-the-job training to those assigned to low-incidence 
populations. ( 

Vocational educators for special education and other sec- 
ondary personnel (21 and 15 jurisdictions, respectively) compose 
the third largest group of inservice participants. This group in- 
cludes still more regular educators. The fourth largest single 
category of inservice participants was the mixed group of 
"overall special education personnel" (23 jurisdictions), some of 
whom are receiving training in additional specialties so as to 
work with multicategorical groups. The fourth largest cluster of 
inservice recipients was made up of personnel educating emo- 
tionally disturbed and behaviorally disordered students (17 juris- 
dictions) and severely emotionally disturbed students (12 
jurisdictions): Q g 'm 
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Although jurisdictions generally reported a cessation In the 
need to provide in service instruction on most issues relevant to 
compliance with Public Law 94-142, the major compliance issue 
of 44 least restrictive environment" ranked first in topical priority 
for inservice in 43 of the 54 jurisdictions. This topical priority 
coincides with the top ranking of regular educators as targets for 
inservice and underscores the movement of handicapped chil- 
dren toward regular education. 

Inservice emphasis on the Individualized Education Plan con- 
tinues in 21 of the jurisdictions. Many reported that the focus of 
training centered on problems of inexperience and lack of skill 
among practitioners in the participatory teamwork, communication, 
interdisciplinary processes, consultation and other skills involved 
in developing and implementing the Individualized Education Plan. 

Pre service Preparation 

Many respondents agreed that higher education is doing a 
better job than St was doing five to six years ago in the quality of 
personnel being graduated. A number of higher education in- 
stitutions are reportedly engaged in processes of self : stUdy and 
program modification to meet new needs. There is also a wide- 
spread perception that higher education is expected to provide 
training to specia[education trainees in an increasing array of 
skills and knowledge, and that the continuing addition of hew 
areas into the curriculum crowds out the capacity to train 
students well in the essentials. 

Specific weaknesses in preservice programming repeatedly 
voiced by respondents in this survey centered on: the rate at 
which higher education is able to adapt to state and federal man- 
dates and the needs of the local marketplace; trainee 
weaknesses in group processes, communication, and teaming 
skills; the adequacy of the practicum experience; and the need 
for higher education to prepare personnel specifically for service 
in diverse geographic, cultural, and socioeconomic settings. 

Mandates, Money, and the Supply of Personnel 

_AII jurisdictions included in this study receive federal funds 
(Part B) to be applied directly to educational services for han- 
dicapped students (except for one jurisdiction, which has 
elected to provide education for the handicapped apart from the 
provisions of Public Law 94-142). Agencies, districts, colleges, 
Universities, and nonprofit-organizations within each jurisdiction 
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are also eligible to apply for personnel preparation funds under 
the federal Handicapped Personnel Preparation Program (Part 
p). Many jurisdictions have little or no state money to support the 
Comprehensive System of Personnel Development, inserviee train- 
ing, retraining, or any form of professional development. Virtually all 
reported reductions, cancellations, and other damages to planned 
training programs due to the fluctuations that occurred in the 
federal Handicapped Personnel Preparation Program funds in 1981, 
and due to the changes in funding priorities at the federal level. 

Against a background of uncertainty regarding future federal 
policy, state policy emerges as more crucial to the preparation of 
personnel for education of the handicapped. Of the 54 jurisdic- 
tions surveyed, 22 reported that state or territorial statutes or 
regulations contained no language pertaining to inserviee train- 
ing, professional development, the Comprehensive System of 
Personnel Development, or other recognition of the need for the 
preparation and continued training of personnel for special 
education. Jurisdictions hit hardest by the recession may have 
mandates for professional development but have lost the legisla- 
tive allocation for the activities. 

Spokespersons for virtually all jurisdictions emphasized the 
extreme importance of the federal Part D personnel prepara- 
tion regulations as a needed sanction for state and local person- 
nel development work. Among jurisdictions with stronger statu- 
tory language on personnel development, many spokespersons 
believed that the loss or weakening of the Part D regulations 
and training funds would have a profoundly negative effect on 
continuing state support for personnel preparation and develop- 
ment, given the dire fiscal situation in which many jurisdictions 
have lately been operating. Those jurisdictions that lack statu- 
tory language generally agreed that the loss of the federal man- 
date for personnel preparation would be catastrophic for these 
efforts at the state and local level. 

Although many jurisdictions had laws pertaining to the educa- 
tion of the handicapped prior to the enactment of Public Law 
94-142, these statutes generally delineated services for children; 
and youth, but neglected to establish provisions for systems of 
personnel development. These provisions are a legacy of Public 
Law 94-142, which has provided the strength for activities in pre- 
service and inserviee training. The majority of respondents 
believed that a major impact, if not the major impact, of the Law 
has been its value as an enabling factor in the preparation of per- 
sonnel and in comprehensive planning for personnel develop- 
ment. It if 'so evident, however, that the federal Handicapped 
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Personnel Preparation Grant Program is hot, at its current level 
of funding, sufficient to support large-scale solutions to the com- 
plex problems of manpower supply and demand. Clearly, we are 
hot going to get educational excellence on the cheap. 

If we choose to continue defining manpower demand in terms 
of the number of vacancies filled, or by unfilled positions for 
which the student population is already identified and enrolled, 
then we will be choosing to maintain the status quo that has 
been described by respondents in this study, and which repre- 
sents in many instances the mediocrity with which public educa- 
tion is being charged. 

If, instead, we choose to define manpower demand according., 
to the level and quality of services that a school district should 
maintain in order (o provide full educational opportunities for all 
children, then we will be opting for the excellence that is sought. 
If excellence is to be the option, the evidence of this study sup- 
ports the need for additional new, qualified personnel (through 
preservice preparation) and the need for improving the quality of 
practicing personnel (through inservice training), as well as the 
need to improve the efficiency and demonstrated effectiveness 
of all forms of personnel preparation. 

If the quality of instruction ajid services depends on the skills, 
knowledge, understandings, and sensitivities of the people who 
deliver instruction and services, then an adequate supply of fully 
qualified personnel is paramount m the achievement of ex- 
cellence. The task at hand is to reinforce tnis jact to local, state, 
and federal policy makers — and to the personnel themselves. 
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